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PREFACE TO THE NEW ENGLISH 
EDITION. 


—-HOUGH there has been for more than 
thirty years a vast manufacture of cheap 
romances of the “ Scalp Hunter’ and 
‘** Bandits of the Plains’ description, it 
ig still true that works setting forth the 
3 »~ frontier life of America by men who have 
really experienced ié, are actually rare, and this is specially 
the ease as regards real residence on familiar terms 
among the Red Indians. This is to be regretted, because 
every student of History will,in another generation, wonder 
at this indifference az regards a state of society which is, 
even by ua, regarded ag intensely inferesting. The chief 
reason for this is that those who were best qualified by 
experience were in most cases the worst fitted as regards 
education, to observe, or record, what they had lived 
through. Young people very generally believe that the 
mere fact of having seen much of the world, or the having 
travelled, qualifies anybody to describe well, when, on the 
contrary, 8 men who has not keenly cultivated the arts of 
observation and writing, generally ucquires nothing of 
the kind, On the contrary, as we offen see in sailors, 
constant change makea him indifferent to everything sav¢ 
mere personal interests. Like the stork who had travel’, 
every year of his hfe from Anfwerp to Egypt or India , , 
could tell of nothing except where the best swamr 

pools were with the fattest frogs and largest we * 
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men who have travelled most can, very often, only tell us 
where are the best restaurants and hotels. 

James Beckwourth was a man who had really had a 
very wild and varied life on the frontier, all of which might 
have remained unknown had he not chanced upon Mr. T. 
D. Bonner, who, as this work indicates, wrote English in e 
straightforward manner, and knew how to elicit narratives 
from his subject in a straightforward style. Beckwourth 
had lived among Indians in the old “‘ buffalo days "-—-which 
means, without exaggeration, that he had perhaps ‘“ held 
his life in his hand,” on an average about once a day— 
had really bean recognized by the United States Govern- 
meni a8 4 man who was capable of influencing and 
restraining the formidable tribe of Crow Indians, for which 
very badly performed duty he was for a long time paid a 
high salary, and finally he had, beyond ell question, under- 
gone hundreds of adventures as wild and characteristic az 
any described in this book. I would here protest that so 
far as I am concerned, the revising and editing this work 
is by no means a piece of literary hack-work, since it 
Was my intention to write on this man thirty years ago. 
Through personal channels I had often heard of him. 
Mrs. General Ashley, so celebrated for her grace and 
refinement—of whom Beckwourth speaks so admiringly— 
was an intimate friend of my mother, and I have often 
conversed about Beckwourth himself with Mr. Choutean. 
But 16 was to Mr. Robert P. Hunt, of Saint Louis, who kad 
known Beekwourth well in his wildest life in the Plains, 
that I was chiefiy indebted for my Enowledge and interest 
in this etrange semi-outlaw, and of him f will speak anon. 

iam also very much indebted, and hereby return my 
most cordial thanks, to Horace Klephart, Esq., Librarian 
vf the Mercantile Library of Saint Louis, Missouri, for 

idly taking the pains to jook up for me the two following 
agraphs which supply the principal data of Beckwourth’s 
ot given in Mr. Bonner's book, or which are subse- 

to it as to time, 
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** James P. Beckwourth was born in Virginia of a negro 
siavea mother and an Irish overseer. He resided for a 
time in the valley of the Sierra Nevada, but being im- 
plicated in certain transactions which attracted the notice 
of the vigilants, fed and went to Missouri, When the 
migration to Colorado was ai tis height in 1859, he pro- 
ceaded to Denver, and was taken into partnership with 
Louis Vasquez and his nephew. Being tired of trade, he 
went to live on a farm, and took a Mexican wife, but fell 
ont with her, and finally relapsed into hie former mode of 
pavage life, dying about 1867" (Montana Poet, February 
23, 1867).* 


The following note is pencilled on the margin of the 
copy of Bonner’s “ Life of Beckwourth,” in the Mercantile 
Library of Saint Lonis :— 


“ He now (1865 ?} lives three miles south of Denver City, 
on Cherry Creek, Colorado; has a ranch, and was in the 
engagement against the Cheyennes at Sand Creek, Novem- 
ber 29 (November 27, 1964), and is a noted old lier” (sir). 


This last word brmgs us to a critical point in the 
Beckwourthbianga. It recuills the anecdote that some one 
aaid of him that some men are rarely worthy of belief, 
but that Jim was always Beckwourthy of un-belief. At the 
same time we are told that this man who was 50 splendide 
mendax was really in s fight with the Cheyennes, of which 
it may be truly said that no lying whatever was necessary 
to enable a participant to tell a perfectly troe and thrilling 
tale. 

That Beckwourth had the yery general frontier weakness 
of spinning marvellous yarns, and that he seldom narrated 
an adventure without making the utmost of it, even when 
it was perfectly needless, is probably frue. I once knew a 

* Cited in ©, H. Banorofi’s ‘‘ History of the Pacific States,” vol. xz. 
p. 362, 
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woman whose authentic adventures are matter of history, 
end who had really led the most marvellous life in every 
eorner of the globe, yet whose imagination and love of 
exciting astonishment were so great thai I always dis- 
counted fifty per cent. from her reminiscences. So it may 
have been with the Crow chief. In relation to this weak- 
ness, I find the following from an American newspaper :-— 


“There was a camp of miners in California to whom 
Beckwourth was well known, and when his life appeared 
they commissioned one of their number, who was gomg to 
San Francisco to obtain stores, fo purchase the book. Not 
being very careful, he got by mistake a copy of the Bible. 
In the evening, after his return, the messenger was re- 
quested to read aloud to the rest from the long-expected 
work. Opening the volume at random, he hit upon and 
read aloud the story of Samson and the foxes. Where- 
upon one of the listeners cried: ‘That'll do! I'd know 
that story for one of Jim Beckwourth’s lies anywhere!’ ” 


Againat this cloudy reputation it may be remarked that 
perhaps the most extraordinary, desperately daring, and 
highiy creditable adventure of his life, the account of 
which I had from an eye-witness who was a truthful 
gentleman, if such a man ever existed, and who had been 
at the same university where I myself graduated—is not 
mentioned in Bonner's life. It was as follows :— 


‘*T do not think that Beckwourth was ever head chief 
among the Crows, though 7 dare say he made himeelf out 
to be such; but that he was really a sub-chief is true, for 
I myself was on the ground when they made him one—-and 
& strange sight it was. Beckwourth was a very powerful 
man—he had been a blacksmith—and he certainly waa a 
desperately brave fighter. 

‘* A very large grizzly bear had been driven into a cave, 
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and Beckwourth asked of a great number of Crows who 
were present whether any one of them would go in and 
kill the creature, Ali declined, for it seamed to be certain 
death. Then Beckwourth siripped himself naked, and 
wrapping a Mexican blanket round his left arm, and 
holding a strong sharp knife, entered the cave,-and after a 
desperate fight, killed the bear. I came up to the place in 
time to see Beckwourth come out of the cave, all torn and 
bleading. He looked like the devil if ever man did. The 
Crows were so much pleased at this that he was declared 4 
sub-ohief on the spot.” 


This same authority stated that Beckwourth was the 
offspring, not of a negress, but of a quadroon and 2 planter. 
I incline to believe this. If Beckwourth’s mother had 
been a negress, he could never have resembled an Indian 
B80 much as to pass for one; while the education given 
him and the care bestowed on him in youth, are more 
likely to have come from an American planter than an 
Irish overseer. It may be remarked here that among 
the rough class of frontiersmen from whom biographical 
items of one another may be derived, there is always a 
eynical disposition to ridicule and make fun of, or to 
detract from the reputation of, almost everybody. Ask 
any one of them who has known Kit Carson, or Buffalo 
Bill, or any other great man of the Plams, for information 
as to them, and nine times out of ten he will demonstrate 
to you that the man in question was a humbug, and 
proceed to relate anecdotes to his discredit. For this 
renson I incline to think that Beckwourth has been too 
severely judged as regards veracity, since the strictest 
judges must admit that there is nothing improbable in his 
biography, or which might not have occurred to any bold 
and intelligent man who was in the varied positions which, 
according to the moet authentic testimony of others, he 
really occupied. 

The same friend to whom I heave alluded, who had 
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passed twenty-five years aa hunter, trapper, and trader im 
the West, narrated to me the following :— 


‘‘T once, as I verily believe, saved Beckwourth's life. | 
found him and his party nearly starved fo death, and gave 
them supplies—food and ammunition and things which I 
could ill afford. [Here certain details were added which I 
do not now disiinetly reeall.] 

‘* Well, it happened a long time after that I and my 
party convoyed a large waggon train over the Plains. 
After a while a party of Crow Indians began to ‘run’ ue 
badly. They hovered about, trying éo shoot and scalp our 
Biraggiers and steal cur cattle, and at last things became 
intolerable, They were in such numbers that I feared lest 
they might wipe us out. 

‘*T goon observed, from their manner of attack, that 
they were under command of a white man, and came to the 
conclusion that it must be Beekwourth. I resolved on a 
bold stroke. When the Indiane had settled down one 
evening, I took my best men and rode right into their 
camp. As I expected, I found that Beckwourth wae leader. 
I said to him at once— 

‘Jim Beskwourth, you * [the reader may fill this 
hiatus with the choicest flowera of Western phraseology], 
‘what do you mean by acting in this manner? The 
United States Government pays you two thousand dollars 
&® jear for acting as agent, and keeping your Indians 
quiet, and you repay it by ecalping and robbing the 
travellers whom you are paid to protect. Have you for- 
gotten how J once saved your life—the yery last time we 
met? Now here lam, and our lives are in your hands, 
but I tell you that by God I will shoot you dead this 
instant if you dont call off your Indians, and make a 
clear way. You know very well that if you kill me it will 
be known far and wide, from here to Washington.’ 

‘Then Beckwourth spoke me fair, and said that he did 
not know if was I, and so on. And looking about, I saw a 
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white boy, a Mexican. He was the handsomest boy I ever 
saw in my life. And I said— 

***You have no business to take and keep white captives, 
American or Mexican; and that boy must go with me.” 

‘‘And he made great demur, but finally consented. So 
he called off his Indians, and we went peacefully over the 
Plains.” 

* And the Mexican boy ?”’ - 

T wished I bead Jeft him among the Indians. He turned 
out fo be the most infernal young scoundrel! on the face of 
the earth.” 


The reader may be perfectly assured of the truth of 
every word of these reminiscences, and it is evident that 
they correspond altogether fo the manner and style of 
adventure narrated by Beckwourth himself. Daily life on 
the Plains consisted in those days of constant raiding 
and being raided, robbing and ‘‘ running," or in horse- 
stealing, with not a little fighting. On the very first hour 
on which I myself arrived at the most advanced surveyor’s 
station on the Kansas-Pacific Railway in 1966, an employé 
came in, reporting fhat he had just eseaped with his life 
from a party of Apaches in war-paint, four miles distant. 
And before another half-hour passed, there came in a Lieu- 
tenant Hesselberger, who brought in a poor woman and 
her two daughtera, whom he had recently ransomed from 
Indians at the risk of his life. They had seen husband 
and father murdered before their eyes at their home in 
Texas, their house being burned; after which they had 
been subjected for six months to such infamous and 
horrible brutalities that if was a marvel that they survived 
the treatment.. It is worth mentioning that Henry Stan- 
ley, who has since become known as the great African 
explorer, was on the spot, and wrote an account of the 
captivity of these poor creatures for the New York Herald. 
Such were for a, long time the daily events of my life. At 
one time it was a buffalo hunt, another an adventure of 
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some curious sort among Indians. Altogether, when i 
recall my own experiences aud adventures on different 
occasions in the West and on the frontier during and after 
the War of the Rebellion, I cannot find that it was much 
less interesting, varied, or striking than that of Beckwourth, 
the one great difference being that it was less bloody, albeit 
there was no lack of sanguinary occurrences in the guerilla 
eountry at the time of the Battle of Murfreesboro, &., 
about which place, and Nashville, 1 then passed the 
winter. 

if a man like Beckwourth hed been intelligent enough ta 
take an interest in folk-lore—that is fo say, in Indian 
traditions, superstitions, and observances—-or a student of 
nafure in its varied forms, one can imagine what an ex- 
traordinary book he might have wrilfen. As it was, only 
the most startling incidents of battle and murder remained 
in his memory. The nomadic Indians among whom he 
lived are the most savage and brutal of their kind. The 
Algonkin and other tribes of Canada, which inelude the 
Chippewas, aré of a differenf sort. They represent a 
decayed civilization, 50 to speak—that id, a atate of society 
which, though essentially savage, was, two centuries since, 
strangely developed as regards social relations-—-the ad- 
mninistration of justice, and the culture of myths. But the 
“horse Indians” of the Plains, though they hare, os 
recent researches establish, much that is peculiar and 
recondits in their cxft, are atill, on tha whole, extremely 
wild and rough. What may be deduced is that Beck- 
wourth’s uarrative, making every allowance for exaggera- 
tion and falsehood, reflecta very truly the real spirit of life 
aa it wes smong those aborigines with whom he Hved. The 
anecdotes which i have here selected abundantly prove 
this. 

My own honest opimion of the work is that it is true in 
the main, simply because it was impoasible for its hero to 
have lived through the life which other sources prove that 
he experienced, and not have mei with quite as extraor- 
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dinary adventures as those which he describes. Life ia, 
even to this day, as exciting and full of peril in some parts 
of America as is possible. {1 can remember on one occasion 
to have mef with a man who, in journeying from Western 
Arkansas to Philadelphia, had been shot at twelve times on 
the ronte. Thia was in 1866. Eut much more recently, 
in this Langham Hotel where I am now writimg, the 
following actually occurred :— 

There happened to be assembled in the smoking-room 
half-a-dozen men from the Far West. Conversation turned 
on wild adventure in and west of the Rocky Mountains, 
and many thrilling teles were told, not as marvels, but as 
matters of ordinary occurrence. There was present one 
who took no part in the conversation. After the rest had 
departed he remained smoking in ailence. I remarked 
that what we had heard was very interesting. He did not 
seem to quite undersfend what I meant, and esked to whet 
I specially alluded. I said that such stories of Indian war- 
fare were highly exeiting. To which he replied— 

‘Oh, yes! Injune are the devil—that’s a fact. The 
last time I came over the Plains—six months ago—they 
sho{ seven balls into me. There are four of ’em in me yet. 
I went to-day to one of the best surgeons in London, and 
he says there are three of ‘em which he can never get 
out.” 

This was told in a matter-of-fact, common-place tone, as 
if having bullets shot into one by Indians was no more 
remarkabie than an uttack of the rheumatism might be. 
Beckwourth’s adventures sre, in realty, nothmg beyond 
such experiences as this. Even he never had seven bullets 
in him at once. This number recalls another anecdote. 
Ons day in Western Kansas, a man who had shown me 
some kindness, observing that I collected Inditan arma, &c., 
observed-— 

** Mr. Leland, I wish I had known you cared for such 
things. The Indians kiled a man right near here a litile 
while ago, and I[ pulled seven arrows out of his dead 
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body. J gave ’em all away. I wish now I had kept ’em 
for you,”’ 

It may be remarked in this connection that there are 
certain men who have a strange and mysterious gift of 
getting on with and conciliating Indians. I myself am one 
of these, and if is an hereditary endowment. There is a 
legend in the family that my great-grandfather more than s 
century ago went into Canada to tirade with the Indians, 
and made such a favourable impression on them that they 
took him captive, and kepf him prisoner among them all 
winter, merely to enjoy the pleasure of his company. In 
the Canadian records I find that this Mr. Leland on one 
occasion acted as interpreter in the French and Indian 
tongues. It was once remarked of me by one who had 
observed closely that among a number of white men 
Indians picked me ouf at sight to confide m; and it was 
said that I might go among the wildest tribes safely. He 
who said this had had great experience among them, spoke 
several Indian tongues, and he declared that about one 
white man in a hundred had the gift. Beckwourth waa 
one of these naturally “ Indian white men,”’ and I believe 
that it was the real secret of his influence—a fact worth 
considering in reading this book, 

All things considered and all due allowance being made, 
this Life of Beckwourth still remains, beyond all question, 
an extremely interesting record of a most interesting state 
of society, manners, and customs of classes of people who 
are very rapidly passing away. In this work a kind of life 
every whit as daring, desperate, and marvellous as that 
recorded in the Norse sagas, and, indeed, far more abound- 
ing in fighting and murder, is brought before us with much 
real skill, and yet in the simplest and most direct lenguage. 
in this latter respect it deserves great commendation. I 
myself can testify that, having read it when it first 
appeared, more than thirty years after I still retained its 
leading incidents In wy mind as I have done with those of 
very faw other books. And as it combines the two great 
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requisites of valuable information and that of deep miterest 
for readera of all classes and ages, I cordially commend it 
to the public, hoping that all may find if as attractive aa [ 
have done. 


CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, 


Laxyeoam Horexz, Loxpox. 
Septomber 25, 1801. 


PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


CRIED amid the sublime passes of the Sicrra 
Nevada are old men, who, when childben. 
strayed away fromm our crowded settlements, 


iro civilization, have in time become doini- 
cilinted among the wild beasts and wilder 
savages—harve lived scores of years whetting 
their intellects in the constant struggle for self-preservation ; 
whose only pleasurable excitement was found in facing danger ; 
whose ouly repose was to recuperate, preparatory to partici- 
pating in uew and thrilling adventures. Such men, whose 
sunple tale would pale the imasinative creations of our most 
popular fictionists, sink into thelr obscure graves unnoticed 
and unknown. Indian warriors, whose bravery and self-devo- 
tion find no parallels in the preserved traditions of all history, 
end their career on the * war-path," sing lo trimuph their 
death-song, and beco.e silent, leaving no impression on the 
intellectual world. 

Among the many weu who baye distinguished themselves as 
lcuntaineers, traders, chiefs of the great Indian nations, and 
as early pioneers in the settlement of our Pacific coast, is 
Jaines P. Beckwourth, whose varied and startling personal 
adventures would hare found no record but for the accident of 
Ineeting with # wanderer in the wnountame of California, who 
became interested in the man, and, patiently listening to his 
story, proceeded, as it fell from his lips, t> put it upov paper. 

This autobiography was thus produced, and was the result 
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of some months’ labour in the winter of 1654-55. Tu prosecu- 
tlig the task, the author hes in no instance departed from the 
story «i the uarrator, but ir was taken down Itterally as it was 
fiomn «das today rusted. Deekwourth kept uo journal, anid, of 
eoume, relied apo his inemory alone; consequently date. are 
alten wantlus, which it was hoposgsible to give with aceuacy 
whe renting to events tran~piring in the course of verv 
naps sears. Buckwourth is personally known to thousands 
of peaple ‘diving on both stdes of the mountains,’ and also, 
fiom ju scrvice under the United States government, has eu- 
ped the nequaintance of inany offteers of the United States 
Armiy. who have been stationed in Florida, Mexico. aud 
Calitorma. In his long residence with the Indians he adopted 
them Labits. aud in every respect conformed to thelr wavs: 
the consequince was, from his sreat courage and superior 
mental endowments, he rose rapidly in their estimation, and 
finally beenipe their chief, As an Juban, thercfore, lie speak. 
a otha eustains. and deseribes their characteristics: and 
probably. a1 his autohiograply. we have more mreresting par- 
tictlars than were cver belo given of the aborigines. 

Beelwourth. alter ten thousand adventures, finally heeae 
Mvoh ed in the strean: that pet toward the Pacific, and, aliaost 
uncursvicu-ly, he established a home in one of the pleasant 
yallers that border on Feather River. Discovering a pass in 
the meviitains that greatly facilitated cinizrants in reaching 
Califorria, his house became a stopping-place for the weary 
all dispirited ainong thew, and no doubt the associations thus 
preseuted have done much to eface his natural disposition to 
watider and seck excitement among the Tnudian tribes, 

In person he is of medium height, of strong muscular power, 
quick of apprehension, aud, for a man of his years, very active, 
from his neck 1s suspended a perforated bullet, with a large 
ablong dyad each side of it, secured by a thread of sinew ; thix 
amulet is just as he wore it while chief among the Crows. 
With the exception of this, he has now assumed the usual 
costume of civilized Life, and, in his occasional visits to San 
Francisco, vies with many prominent residents in the dress and 
manners of the refined gentleman. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the natural superiority of his 
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wind: his autobiography everywhere displavsit. His shgacity 
in deter:s.ining what would please the Indians has never been 
surpassed; for on the most trving occasions, where hundreds 
vf others would hare fnllen victims to cireuinstances, he 
escaped. His courage is of the highest order, and probally 
few inen ever lived who have met with tnore personal adventure 
inyolying danger to life, thouyh in this respect he is net an 
exception to all mountaineers and huuters who ealy engaged 
in the fur trade and faced the perils of an unknown wilderness, 
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JAMES P. BECKWOURTH. 


CHAPTER I. 
Biith-place and Childhood—Eemoval to St. Louis. 


WAS born in Fredericksburg, Virginia, ou 
the 26th of April, 1798. My father’s family 
consisted of thirteen children, seven sons 
and six daughters. I was the third child, 
having one sister and one brother older than 
| myself, 

— My father had been an officer in the 
Revolutionary War, and had held a majos’s commission. He 
served throughout that glorious struggle which 


4¢ Rained the dignity of man, 
And taught him to be free.” 





J well recollect, when a small boy, the frequent meetings of 
the old patriots at my father’s house, who would sit down and 
relate the different batiles in which they had taken part during 
“those days that tried men’s souls.” According to the custom 
of those days, their meetings were occasionally enlivened with 
some good old peach brandy; the same kind, I presume, as 
that with which the old Tory treated M‘Donald when he 
delivered his splendid charger ‘‘ Selim "' to hin for presente- 
tion to Colonel Tarleton, which circumstance was very fre- 
quently spoken of by the old soldiers. 
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Often during these reminiscences every eya would dim, and 
tears course down the cheeks of the old veterans, as they thus 
fought their battles o’er again, and recalled their sufferings 
during the struggles they had passed through. 

My youthiul mind was vividly impressed with the stirring 
scenes depicted by those old soldiers; but time and subsequent 
hardship have obliterated most of their narratives from my 
memory. One incident I recollect, however, related by my 
father, when he formed one of a storming party in the attack 
on Stony Point made under General Wayne. 

When I was but about seven or eight years of age, my 
father removed to St. Louis, Missouri, taking with hin all 
his family and twenty-two negroes. He selected a section of 
land between the forks of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, 
twelve iniles below St. Charles, which is to this day known as 
‘t Beckwourth’s Settlement.” 

At this early period of our history (1803-6) the whole region 
of country around was a “ howling wilderness,’’ inhabited 
only by wild beasts and merciless savages. St. Louis, at that 
time, was but a small town, its inhabitants consisting almost 
wholly of French and Spanish settlers, who were engaged in 
traficking with the Indians the commodities of civilization, 
such as fire-waier,” beads, blankets, arms, ammunition, &., for 
peltry. 

For protection against the Indians, who were at that time 
very troublesome and treacherous, it became necessary for the 
whites to construct block-houses at convenient distances. 
These block-houses were Duilt by the united exertions of the 
settlers, who began to gather from all quarters since the 
‘* Jefferson Purchase" had been effected from the French 
Government. The settlers or inhabitants of four adjoining 
sections would unite aud build a block-house in the centre of 
their possessions, so that in case of alarm they could all repair 
to it as a place of refuge from the savages, 

it was necessary to keep a constant guard on the planta- 
tions, and while one portion of the men were at work, the 


* Ardent apirits. In Chippewa, shinga-raube. In ali Red Indian 
languages it is to called, as well as in Gypsy..—C, G. L, 
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others, with their arms, were on the alert watching the wily 
Indian. Those days are still fresh in my memory, and it was 
then that I received, young as I was, the rudiments of ny 
knowledge of the Indian character, which has been of such 
inestimable value to me in my subsequent adventures among 
them. 

There were constant alarms in the neighbourhood of some 
of the block-houses, and hardly a day passed without the 
inhabitants being compelled to seek them for protection. As 
an illustration of our mode of life, I will relate an incident 
that befel me when about nine years old. 

One day my father called me to him, and inquired of me 
whether I thought myself man enough to carry a sack of corn 
to the mill, The idea of riding a horse, and visiting town, 
possessed attractions which I could not resist, and I replied 
with a hearty affirmative. A sack of corm was accordingly 
deposited on the back of a gentle horse selected for the pur- 
pose, and “Young Jim" (as I was called} was placed upon 
the sack, and started for the mill two miles distant. About 
midway to the mill lived a neighbour haying a large family of 
children, with whom J frequently joined in bor.sh sports. Ou 
my way I rode joyously up to the little fence which separated 
the house from the road, thinking to pass a word with my 
little playmates. What was iny horror at discovering all the 
chiidren, eight in number, from one to fourteen years of age, 
lying in various positions in the door-yard with their throats 
eut, their scalps torn off, and the warm life-blood still oozing 
from their gaping wounds! In the doorway lay their father, 
and near him their mother, in the same condition; they had 
ali shared the same fate. I found myself soon back at ny 
father’s house, but without the sack of corn—-how I managed 
to get it off I never discovered—and related the circumstances 
to my father. He immediately gave the alarm throughout the 
settlement, and a body of men started in pursuit of the savages 
who had perpetrated this fearful tragedy; my father, with ten 
of his own men, accompanying them. In two days the band 
returned, bringing with them eighteen Indian scalps; for the 
backwoodsman fought the savage in Indian style, and it was 
scalp for scalp between them. 
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The day when I beheld the harrowing spectacle of my little 
murdered playmates is still as fresh in my memory as at the 
time of its occurrence, and it never will fade from my mind. 
tt waa the first scene of Indian cruelty my young eyes had 
ever witnessed, and I wondered how even savages could 
possess such relentless minds as to wish to bathe their hands 
in the blood of little innocents against whom they could have 
no cause of quarrel. But my subsequent experience has 
better acquainted me with the Indian character, as the reader 
will learn in the course of the following pages. 

I also recollect a large body of Indians assembling in their 
war costume on the opposite side of the Mississippi River, in 
what is now the State of Illinois. This was at Portage de 
Soix, twenty-five miles above St. Louis, and about two niles 
from my father’s house; and their intention was to cut off all 
the white inhabitants of the surrounding country. The alarm 
was given; @ large party of the settlers collected, crossed the 
river, and after a severe engagement defeated the Indians with 
great loss, and frustrated their bloody purposes. 

Three days after this battle, a woman came into the settle- 
ment who had been three years captive among the Indians. 
Bhe had made her escape during the confusion attending their 
defeat, and reached her friends in safety, after they had long 
supposed her dead. The name of this woman I do not re- 
member, but I have no doubt there are old settlers in that 
region who yet recollect the circumstance, and the general 
rejoicing with which her escape was celebrated, 

The news that she brought was of the most alarming nature. 
She related how several of the Indian tribes had held a grand 
eouncil, and resolved wpon a general attack upon St. Louis 
and all the surrounding country, with the view to butcher 
indiscriminately all the white inhabitants, French and Spanish 
excepted. This intelligence produced the greatest alarm 
among the imhabitants, and every preparation was made to 
repel the attack. New block-houses were erected, old ones 
repaired, and everything placed in the best posture for defence. 
The Indians soon after appeared in great force opposite St. 
Louis. Blondo, an interpreter, was despatched across the 
river to them, to inform them of the preparations made for 
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their reception, He informed them of the intellizence conunu- 
nicated by the women fugitive from their camp; aud repre- 
sented to them that the people of St. Louls were provided 
with numerous “big guns mounted on waggons,’’ which, in 
ease of attack, could not fail to annihilate all their warriors. 
They credited Blondo's tale, and withdrew their forees. 

At the period of which I speak, the major part of the m- 
habitants of St. Louis were French and Spanish. These were 
ou friendly terms with all the Indian tribes, and wished to 
confine their long-established traffic with the Red men to 
themselves, For this reason they discountenanced the setile- 
ment of Americans alinong them, as they considered it an 
invasion of their monopoly of the traffic with the Indians; 
and St. Louis being the grand trading depét for the regions 
of the West and North-west, the profits derived from the 
intercourse were immense. The Indian’, too, thinking them- 
selves better dealt with by the French and Spanish, united 
with the latter in their hostility to the influx of the 
Americana, 

When about ten years of age J] was sent to St. Louis to 
attend school, where I continued until the year 1812. 1 was 
then apprenticcd to a mun in St. Louis named George Casner, 
to learn the trade of blacksimith. (This man had a partner 
nanied John L. Sutton, who is yet a resident in 54. Louis). 

I took to the trade with soine unwillingness at first, but 
becoming reconciled to it, I was scon much pleased with iny 
occupation. When I had attained my nineteenth year, my 
sense of importance had considerably expanded, and, like 
many others of my age, I felt myself already quite o ian. 
Among other indiscretions, I becamne enamoured of a young 
damsel, which, leading me into habits that my oss dis- 
approved of, resulted finally in a difficulty between us. 

Being frequently tempted to transgress my doss’s rules by 
staying from home somewhat late of an evening, and finding 
the company I spent my time with so irresistibly attractive 
that I could not bring myself to obedience to orders, I gave 
way to my passion, and felt indifferent whether my proceed- 
ings gave satisfaction or otherwise. One morning I was 
assailed by my principal in language which I considered 
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unduly harsh and insulting, and on his threatening to disniiss 
ine his house, I was tempted to reply with some warmth, and 
acknowledge that his doing so would exactly square with my 
wishes. 

Provoed at this, he seized 8 hammer and flung at me. I 
dodvzed the missile, and threw it back at him in return. A 
seuffie then ensued, in which I, being young and athletic, 
canic off inaster of the ground, and, accepting his polite dis- 
wiseal, walked straight to my boarding-house. But a few 
moments elapsed before my assailant walked in and forbade 
iny landlady to entertain me farther on his account. 

T replied that I had planty of money, and was competent to 
pay my own board. 

This provoked him to a second attack, in which he again 
calne off worsted. 

Hereupon resolving to leave the house, I began to prepara 
for my departure; but, before I had completed my prepara- 
tions, a one-armed constable presented himself at the stairs, 
aud demanded to see me. Well knowing his errand, I took a 
well-loaded pistol in my hand, and went to meet him, assuring 
him that if he ascended the steps to capture ine I would shoot 
him dead. In my exasperated state of mind, I really believe 
J should have executed iny threat; the constable, perceiving 
my resolute bearing, after parleying a while, went away. 
Feeling confident that he had gone for another officer, who I 
feared might capture me, I expedited my departure, and, 
taking refuge in the house of a fiend, concerled myself for 
three days, and then shipped on board a keel-boat, proceeding 
to the inines on Fever River. But [ was discovered by my 
boss and detained, be holding himself responsible for my 
appearance until my father’s decision was learned. 

Accordingly, I went home to my father, and related the 
difficulty I had recently had with my master. He counselled 
me to return to my apprenticeship, but 1 declared my deter- 
mination vever to be reconciled again. My father then wished 
mie to set up in business in his settlement, but I expressed 
disinclination, and declared a growing wish to travel. Sesing 
usy deternination, my father finally consented to my depar- 
ture. He admonished me with some wholesome precepts, gave 
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me five hundred dollars in cash, together with a good horse, 
saddie, and bridle, and bade me Ged speed upon my journey. 

Bidding adieu to all my friends, I proceeded to the boat and 
went on board. The object for which the boat was despatched 
up the Fever River was to make a treaty with the Sac Indians, 
to gain their consent to our working the mines, at that timo 
in their possession. The expedition waa strictly of a pacific 
character, and waa led by Colonel KR. M. Johnson. A brother 
of the colonel's accompanied us, and several other gentlemen 
want in the boat as passengers. 


CHAPTER IL 


Expedition to the Mines—Am Hunter to the Party—Firet Trip to New 
Orleans—Sick with Yellow Fever-—Return Home—Firet Trip to the 
Great Weat. 


HE expedition consisted of from six to eight boats, carry- 
ing probably about one hundred men. The party in 
our boat numbered some eight or ten men, among whom 
were Colonel Johuson, his son Darwin Johnson, Messra. 
January, Bimmes, Kennerley, ancl others, whose names have 
escaped me. I engaged in the capacity of hunter to the party. 
We pushed off, and aftey a slow and tedious trip of abont 
twenty days, arrived at our place of destination (Galena of the 
present day). We found Indians in great numbers awaiting 
our disembarkation, who were already acquainted with the 
object of our expedition. The two tribes, Sacs and Foxes, 
raceived us peaceably, but, being all armed, they presented 4 
very formidable appearance. There was a considerable force 
of United States troops quartered in that region, under the 
eommand of Colonel Morgan, stationed in detachments at 
Prairie du Chien, Rock Island, St. Peter’s, and Des Moines. 
After nine days’ parleying, a treaty was effected with them, 
and ratified with the signatures of the contracting parties. 
On the part of the Indians, it was signed by Black Thunder, 
Yellow, Bank, and Keokuk (father to the Keokuk who figured 
in the Black Hawk war}. On the part of the United Statea, 
Colonels Morgan and Johnson attached their signatures. 
This negotiation concluded, the mines were then first opened 
for civilized enterpriso. 
During the settlement of the preliminaries of the treaty, 
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there was great difficulty with the Indians, and it was neces- 
Bary for each man of our party to be on his guard avainst any 
hostile attempts of the former, who were all armed to the 
teeth. On the distribution of presents, which followed the 
couclusion of the treaty, consisting of casks of whisky, guns, 
gunpowder, knives, blankets, te., thera was a general time of 
rejoicing. Pow-wows, drinking, and dancing diversified the 
time, and a few fights were indulged in as a sequel to the 
entertainment. 

The Indians soon became yery friendly to ine, and I was 
indebted to them for showing me their choicest hunting- 
grounds. There was abundance of game, including deer, 
bears, wild turkey, raccoons, and numerous other wild 
aninigls, Frequently they would accompany me on my 
excursions (wiich always proved eminently successful), thus 
affording me ah opportunity of Incicasing my personal know- 
ledge of the Indian character. 1 have lived antong Indians in 
the Esstern and Western States, on the Rocky Mountaing, 
and in California; IT find their habits of living, and their 
religious belief, substantially anifenn through all the unmingled 
races. All believe in the sane Great Spirit; all have their 
prophets, their medicine nen, and their soothsayers, and are 
ahike influenced by the appearance of omens; thus lec«cling to 
the belief that the original tribes throughout the entire con- 
tinent, from Florida to the most northern coast, have sprung 
from one stock, and still retain in some degree of purity the 
social constitution of their primitive founders. 

I remained in that region for a space of eighteen months, 
occupylug my leisure thne by working in the mines. During 
this time I accumulated seven hundred dollars in cash, und, 
feeling myself to be quite a wealthy personage, I determined 
Dpon a return home, 

Aly visit paid, I felt a disposition to roam farther, and took 
passage in the steamboat Calhveun, Captain Glover, about to 
descend the river to New Orleans. My stay in New Orleans 
lasted ten days, during which time I was sick with the yellow 
fever, which I contracted on the way from Natchez to New 
Oricans. 1t was inidsuimmer, and I sought to return home, 
heartily regretting I had ever visited this unwholesome place. 
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As my sickness abated, I lost no time in making my way back, 
and remained under my father’s roof until I had in some 
measure recruited iny forces. 

Being possessed with a strong desire to see the celebrated 
Rocky Mountains, and the great Western wilderness so much 
talked about, I engaged in General Ashley's Rocky Mountain 
Fur Company. The company consisted of twenty-nine men, 
who were employed by the Fur Company as hunters and 
Lrappere. 

We started on the llth of October with horses and pack- 
mules. Nothing of interest occurred until we approached the 
Kansas village, situate on the Kansas River, when we came to 
a halt and encamped. 

Here it was found that the company was in need of horses, 
and General Ashley wished for two men ta volunteer to pro- 
eeed to the Republican Pawnees, distant three hundred miles, 
where he declared we could obtain a supply. There waa in 
our party an old and experienced mountaineer, named Moses 
Harris, in whom the general reposed the strictest confidence 
for his knowledge of the country and his familiarity with 
Todian life. This Harris was reputed to be a man of ‘ great 
jeg,” * aod capable, from his long sojourning in the mountains, 
of enduring extreme privation and fatigue. 

There seemed to be @ great reluctance on the part of the 
men to undertake in auch company so hazardous a journey 
{for it was now winter). 1+ was also whispered in the camp 
that whoever gave out in an expedition with Harris received 
no succour from him, but was abandoned to his fate in the 
wilderness. 

Our leader, seeing this general unwillingness, desired ma to 
perform the journey with Harris. Being young, and feeling 
ambitious to distinguish myself in some important trust, I 
asked leave to have a word with Harris before I decided. 

Harris being called, the following colloquy took place : 

“ Harris, I think of ascompanying you on this trip.” 

“Very well, Jim,"’ he replied, scrutinizing me elosely, ‘do 
you think you can stand it?” 

“IT don't know," I answered, ‘‘ but Iam going to try. But 

* J.¢., & great traveller: able to go a great diatance in a day. 
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I wish you to bear one thing in mind: if I should give out on 
the road, and you offer to leave me to perish, as you hare the 
name of doing, if J have strength to raise and cock my rifle, I 
shall certainly bring you to a halt."’ 

Harris looked me full in the eye while he replied, “ Jit, 
you may precede me the ontire way, and tuke your own jog. 
if I direct the path, and give you the lead, it will be your own 
fault if you tire out.” 

‘That satisfies me,” I replied: “we will be off in the 
morning.” 

The following morning we prepared for departure. Each 
man loading himself with twenty-five pounds of provisions, 
besides a blanket, rifle, and ammunition each, we started on 
our journey. After a march of about thirty miles, I in 
advance, my companion bringing up the rear, Haris coni- 
plained of fatigue. We halted, and Harris sat down, while I 
built a large, cheerful fire, for the atmosphere was quite cold. 
We made coffee, and partook of a hoarty supper, lghteuing 
our packs, as we supposed, for the following day. But while I 
was bringing in wood to build up the fire, I saw Harris seize 
his rifle in great haste, and the noxt moment bring down a 
fat turkey from a tree a few rods from thecamp. Tinuediately 
reloading (for old mountaineers never suffer their puns to 
remain empty for one moment), while I rwas yet rebuilding 
the fire, crack went hia rifle again, aud down came a second 
turkey, so large and fat that he burst in striking the ground. 
We were thus secure for our next inorning’s meal. After we 
had refreshed ourselves with a hearty supper, my compauion 
proposed that we should kill each a turkey to take with us for 
our next day’s provision. This we both succeeded in doing, 
aud then, haying dressed tha four turkeys, we folded ourselves 
in our blankets, and enjoyed « sound night’s rest. 

The following morning we breakfasted off the choicest por- 
tious of two of the turkeys, and abandoned the remainder to 
the wolves, who had been all night prowling round the camp 
for prey. We started forward as carly as possible, and ad- 
vanced that day about forty miles. My companion again 
complained of fatigue, and rested while I made a fire, procured 
water, snd performed all the culinary work. The selected 
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portions of last evening’s turkeys, with the addition of bread 
and coffee, supplied us with supper and breakfast. 

After a travel of ten daya we arrived at the Republican 
Pawnes villages, when what was our consternation and dismay 
to find the placa entirely deserted! They had removed to 
their winter quarters. We were entirely out of provisions, 
having expected to find abundance at the lodges. We searched 
diligently for their caries (places where provisions are secured), 
but failed in discovering any. Our only alternative was to 
look for vaine, which, so near to an Indian settlement, we 
Were satisiied must be scarce. 

I would break my narrative for a while to afford soine 
explanation in regard to the different bands of the Pawnee 
tribe ; & subject which at the present day is but imperfectly 
understood by the general reader—the knowledge being con- 
fined to those alone, who, by hving among them, have learned 
their language, and hence become acquainted with the nature 
of their divisional lands, 

The reader, perhaps, has remarked, that I related we were 
ona visit to Republican Pawnes yillages. This is a band of 
the Pawnee tribe of Indians, which is thus divided : 

The Grand Pawnee Band. 

The Republican Pawnee Band. 

The Pawnee Loups or Wolf Pawnees. 

The Pawnee Pics or Tattooed Pawnees, and 

The Black Pawnees. 
The five bands constitute the entire tribe. Each band is 
independent and under its own chief, but for mutual defence, 
or in other cases of urgent necessity, they unite into one bedy, 
They occupy an immense extent of country, stretching from 
beyond the Platte River to the south of the Arkansas, and, at 
the tine I speak of, could raise from thirty thousand to forty 
thousand wattiors. Like all other Indian tribes, they have 
dwindled away from various causes, the small-pox and war 
having carried them off by thousands. Some of the bands 
have been reduced to one half by this fatal disease (in many 
instances introduced designedly among them by their civilized 
brathren) ; adisease more particularly fatal to the Indians from 
their entire ignorance of any suitableremedy. Their invariable 
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treatment for all ailments being a cold-water iinmersion, it is 
not surprising that tuey are eminently unsucceesful in their 
treatment of the smal-pox.* Horse-stealing, practised by one 
band upon the other, leads to exterminating feuds and frequent 
engageinents, wherein great numbers are mutually slain. 

The following interesting episode I had from the hps of the 
juterpreter : 

Some thirty-two years ago, during Monroe's administration, 
a powerful Indian named Two Ire, chief counsellor of the 
Pawnee Loup band, went to pay his “Great Father,” the 
President, a visit. He was over six fect high and well pro- 
portioned, athletic build, amd as straight ag an arrow, Lie 
was delegated to Washington by his tribe to make a treaty 
with his Great Father. 

Being introduced, his ‘' father’ made known to hin, through 
the interpreter, the substance of his proposal. The kcen- 
witted Indian, perceiving tliat the proposed treaty ‘' talked all 
turkuy '’ to the white man and “all crow” to his tribe, sat 
patiently during the reading of the paper.t The reading 
finished, he arose with all his native dignity, and in that vein 
of true Indian eloquence in which he wae unsurpassed, 
declared that the treaty had been conceived in injustice and 
brought forth in duplicity ; that many treaties had been signed 
by Indians of their Great Father's’ concoction wherein they 
bartered away the graves of their fauhers for a few worihless 
trinkets, and afterward their hearts eried at their folly; that 
such Indians were fools andl women. Ho expressed his free 
opinion of the “‘ Great Father,” and all his white children, and 
concluded by declaring that he would sign no paper which 


* It is a envious coincidence that in New Zealand and other Vacifie 
islands, the natives died by thousands from plunging into cold water when 
attacked by the pmall-pox—C. @. Leland. 

t This expression “to igalk turkey,” ¢¢., t0 one's own profit; also to the 
purpose, is said to have originated as follows :—-A white man and an Indian 
went hunting together, haying agreed to share the gune. At the end of the 
day there were two crows and a wild turkey in the bag. The white man aa 
the lion made the division. ‘‘ Here,” he said to the Indian, “ is a crow for 
you, then a turkey for me, then a crow for you.” To wluch the Indian 
replied, “ Ble n> like that. You talk all turkey for you, and all crow for 
ine.” —C, G. Leland. 
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would make his own breast or those of his people to 
SOLTOW. 
Accordingly, Two Axe broke up the council abruptly, and 


returned to his home without making any treaty with his 
“* Great Father.” 


CHAPTER IIT, 


Return from the deserted Prwnee Villngea-—Sofferings on the Way—— 
Prospect of Htarvation—Fall in with the Indians most apportunely— 
Safe Arrival at Ely’s Trading-port at the mouth of the Kansas. 


¥ companion and myself took couusel together how to 

proceed. Our determination was to make the best 
of our way to the Grand Ne-inah-haw River, one of the 
tributaries of the Missouri. We arrived at that river aftor 
nine days’ travel, being, with the exception of a little coffee 
and sugar, entirely without provisions. My companion was 
worn out, and seemed alinost disheartened, I was young aid 
did not feel much the worse for the journey, although If 
experienced a yebetnent craving for food. Arrived at the 
river, I left Harris by a good fire, and, taking iy rific, went 
in quest of game, not can g what kind I met. 

As Fortune would have it, I came across an elk, and iny 
rifle soon sent a leaden messenger after him. Wo encarnped 
near him, promisiug ourselves a feast. He was exceudingly 
poor, however, and, hungry ak we wore, we made a very 
unsavoury supper off his flesh. The next morning we continued 
our journey down the Ne-mah-haw, travelliig on for five days 
after I had killed the elk without tasting food. The elk bad 
been 60 rank that we carried no part of him with us, trusting 
to find some little game, in which we were disappointed. We 
had thrown away our blankets to relieve ourselves of every 
burden that would impede our prosresa, which, withal, was 
extremely slow. 

On the fifth day we struck a large Indian trail, which bore 
evident marks of being fresh, My companion now gave 
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entirely up, and threw himself to the ground, declaring he 
could go no farther. He pronounced our position to be thirty 
miles from the trading-post. I endeavoured to arouse him to 
get up and proceed onward, but he could only advance a few 
rods at a time. I felt myself becoming weak; still, I had 
faith that I could reach Ely’s, ii I had no hindrance; if I 
lingered for Harris, I saw we should both inevitably perish. 
He positively declared he could advance not a step farther; 
he could sesrecly put one foot before the other, and I saw he 
was becoming bewildered. 

In the dilemma I said to him, *‘ Harris, we must both 
perish if we stay here, If I make the best of ny way along 
this trail, I believe I can reach Ely’s some time in the night” 
{for I was aware that the Indians, whose trail we were fol- 
lowiug, were procecding thither with their peltry). 

But Harris would not listen to it. 

¢ Qh, Jin,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ don’t leaye me; don’t leave me 
here to die! Fer God's sake, stay with me!” 

I did my best to encourege hin to proceed; I assisted him 
to rise, and we again proceeded upon our journey. 

I paw, by the progress we were making, we should never get 
on; sol told lim, # I had to advance and leate him, to throw 
hiunself in the trail, and await my return on the following day 
with a good horse to carry him to the trading-post. We 
walked on, Ia hundred yards in advance, but I became cofi- 
vineed that 1 I did not use my remaining atrength in getting 
to Ely’s, we should both be lost. 

Accordingly, summoning ali iny forces, I doubled my speed, 
deterinined to reach the post before 1 stopped. I had not 
proceeded half a mile ere I heard the report of two rifles, and, 
looking in the direction of the sound, I saw two Indians ap 
proaching with demonstrations of friendship. 

On reaching me, one of them exclaimed, ‘‘ You sre dead— 
you no live f” 

J explained to him that I had left my companion behind, 
and that we were both nearly starved to death. On this they 
spoke a few words to each other in their own language, and ons 
started off like a race-horse, along the trail, while the other re- 
turned with me to my companion. 
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As we approached him I could hear him moaning, * Ho, 
Jim | come back! come back! don’t leave ne!" 

We went up to him, and I inforined bim that we were safo; 
that I had met the Indians, and we should soon be relieved. 

After waiting about three hours, the rattling of hoofs was 
heard, and, looking up, we discovered a troop of Indians ap- 
proaching at full speed. In another moment they were by our 
side. They brought with them 4 portion of lighs food, con- 
Bisting of corn-meal made into a kind of pruel, of which they 
would gire us but a small spoonful at short intervals. When 
Harris was sufficiently restored to »nount a horse with the 
assistance of the Indians, we all started forward for the 
post. 

It appeared that the two Indians whom I had so fortunately 
encountered had lingered behind the main party to ammnse 
themselves with target-shooting with their rifles. The one 
that started along the trail overtook the inain body at a short 
distance, and, making our case known to thon, tuduced them 
to return to our succour. 

We encainped with thein that night, aud they continued the 
Bame recimen of small periodic doses of srucl. Several times 
s, larga Indian seized hold of an arm of cach of us, amd forced 
us into a ran until ow strength was utterly exhaustod, 
Others of the party would then support us on cach sile, and 
urge us on till their own strength Iniled them. After this dis- 
cipline, a spoonful or two of gruel would be administered to 
us. This exercise being repeated several trues, they at length 
placed before us a large dish containing venison, bear-ineat, 
and turkey, with the invitation to cat all we wanted. It is 
unnecessary to say that I partook of such a meal as I never 
reinember to have eaten before or since. 

Early the next day we arrived at the trading-post of Ely and 
Curtis, situate on the Missouri River, near the mouth of the 
Kansas. As I entered the house, I heard some one exclaim, 
‘Here comes Jim Beckwouwth and Black Harris,” the name 
he went by where he was known. 

Ely sprang up to welcome us. ‘Sure enough,” said he, ' it 
is they; but they look like corpses.” 

Another voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Halloo, Jim! what is the inatier 
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with you? Is it yourselves, or only your ghosts? Come 
along and take some brandy, any way; living or dead, you 
must be dry.” 

We accepted the invitation, and took eac1 a glass, which, 
in our greatly reduced state, quite overpowered us. Left to 
my refections, I resolved that, if I survived my present 
dangers, I would return to civilized life. The extremities I had 
been reduced to had so moderated my resentments that, had I 
encountered my former doss, I should certainly have extended 
iny hand to him with ready forgiveness. 

The Indians we had so opportunely fallen in with belonged 
to the Kansas band of the Osage tribe, sud were on the way, 
as we had surmised, to dispose of their goods at the trading- 
post, Their wares consisted principally of peltry, obtained by 
their sagacity in trapping, and their skill in hunting the wild 
animals of the plains. In purchasing their skins of them, 
Mesarg. Ely and Curtis rewarded the Indians very liberally 
with gorcramen? stores for their humanity in succouring ua 
when exhausted, and as an encouragement to relieve others 
whom they might chance to find similarly distressed. 

After thoroughly reeruiting at the trading-post, where I re- 
ceived every attention from Messrs. Ely and Curtis, I started 
for St. Louis. On iny arrival at G. Chouteau's trading-post, 
I ecaleulated the intervening distance to St, Louis, and 
abandoned my intention of proceeding thither, delaying my 
return till the spring, when the iea would break up in the 
Missouri. Mr, Chouteau engaged me to assist in packing 
peliries during the winter, at twenty-five dollars per 
month. 

When the river was free from iee, I took passage in a Bt. 
Louis boat, aud, after a quick run, arrived safe in the city 
early in the evening of the fifth day. 

Shortly after my arrival I fell in with General Ashley, who 
had returned to the city for more men, The general was 
greatly surprised to see ine, he having concluded that ny fate 
had been the same with hundreds of others, engaged to fur 
colnpanies, who had perished with cold and starvation. Tha 
general informed me that he had engaged one hundred and 
twenty nen, who were already on their road to the mountains. 
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He declared I was just the man he was iu search of to ride 
aiter and overtake the men, and accompany them to the 
mountains, and added that I must start the next morning. 

ily feelings were somewhat similar to those of 4a young 
ssilor on his return from his first voyave to sea. I had 
achieved one trip to the wild West, and kad returned safe, 
and now I was desirous of spending a long interval with my 
father. I suffered the arguments of the old general to prevail 
over me, however, and I re-engaged to him, with the proniise 
to start on the following morning. This afforded me short 
time to visit my friends, to whom I just paid a flying vieit, 
and returned to the city in the morning. 

After attending to the general's instructions, and receiving 
eight hundred doilars in gold to carry to Mr. Fitzpatrick (an 
agent of General Ashley then stationed in the mountaius), I 
inounted a good horse, and put on in purauit of the party, who 
were five or six days’ journey in advance. 

T mmay here remark thet the general had been recently 
married, and, feeling some reluctance to tear himself away 
from the delights of Hymen, he seué ine on fur the perfor- 
inance of his duties. The general followed after in about a 
week, and overtook the party at Franklin, on the Missouri, 

It was early May when I cominenced iny journey. Un- 
folding Nature presented so many chanmns that my previous 
sufferings were obliterated froin my inind. The trees were 
elothing theinselves with freshest verdure, flowers were un- 
velling their beauties on every side, and birds were carolling 
their sweetest songs from every bough. These sights and 
sounds struck more pleasantly upon nry senses than the how] 
of the wolf and the scream of the panther, which assailed our 
ears in the forests aud prairies of the wild West. 

After being joined by our general, we proceeded up the 
Missouri to Council Bilufis, aud thence struck ont for the 
Flatie country. Soon after our arrival on the Platte we had 
the great inisfortune to lose nearly all our horses, amounting 
to about two hundred head, stolen froin us by the Judians. 
We foliowed their trail for some time, but, deeming it useless 
to follow mounted Indians while we were on foot, our gencral 
gave up the pursuit. We could not ascertain what tribe the 
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robbers belonged to, but I have since been convinced that they 
were either the I-s-tans or the Arrap-a-hos. 

Our general then gave orders to return to the Missouri and 
Purchase all the horses we needed, while he returned to St. 
Louis to transact some affairs of business, and possible pay 
his devotions to his very estimable lady. 

We succeeded in obtaining & supply of horses after retracing 
about two hundred miles of our journey, paying for them with 
drafta upon General Ashley in &t Louis. We then again 
returned to our camp in the Platte. This adventurs ocenpied 
nearly the whole summer; and we guarded against a repeti- 
tion of the inisfortune by strictly watching the horses day and 
night, While a portion of the company were engaged in 
making purchase of our second supply of horses, the other 
portion remained ou the ground to hunt and trap, and gather 
together a supply of provision for our consumption, They 
met with excellent success, and caught a great number of 
beavers and otters, together with a quantity of game. 

General Ashley rejoined us in September, and by his orders 
Fitzpatrick and a Robert Cainpbell proceeded to the Loup 
fork, taking with them all the men, except eight, who 
reInained behind with the general, to ascend the Platte in 
quest of the company he left there the preceding winter, from 
which Harris and myself had been detached on our expedition 
to the Pawnee camp. 

After several days’ travel we found the company we were 
seeking. They were all well, had been successful in trapping, 
and had made some good trades with straggling parties of 
Indians in the exchange of goods for peltry. They had fared 
rather hard a part of the time, as game, which was their sole 
dependence, was often difficult to obtain. 

i should here mention that we found Harris in the course of 
our second trip, who rejoined our company, well and hearty. 

Fur companies in those days had to depend upon their rifles 
for a supply of food. No company could possibly carry provi- 
sione suflicient to last beyond the most remote white settle- 
ments. Our food, therefore, consisted of deer, wild turkeys 
which were found in great abundance), bear-meat, and, even 
in times of searcity, dead horses. Occasionally a little flour, 
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pugar, and coffee micht last over to the mountains; but those 
who held these arficles asked exorbitant prices for them, and it 
was but faw who tasted such luxuries. 

We were now in the buffalo country, but the Indians had 
driven them sll away. Before we lefi the settlements, our 
party made free use of the beehives, pigs, and poultry 
belonging to the settlers; a marauding practice commonly 
indulged in by the mountaineers, who well knew that the 
Btrength of their party secured them agaiaci any retaliation on 
the part of the sufferera. 

There were two Spaniards in our company, whom we one 
morning lefi behind us to catch some horses which had 
strayed away from the camp. The two men stopped at a 
house inhabited by a respectable white woman, and they, 
seeing her without protection, committed a disgraceful assault 
upon her person. They were pursued to the camp by « 
number of the settlera, who madc known the outrage com- 
initted upon the woman. We all regarded the orime with 
‘the utmost abhorrence, and felt mortified that any one of our 
party should be guilty of conduct so revolting. Tho culprits 
were atrested, and they at once admitted their guilt. A sonun- 
et] was called in the presence of the settlers, and the culprits 
offered their choice of two punishments: cither to be hung to 
the nearest tree, or to receiye one hundred lashes each on tne 
bare back. They chose the latter punishment, which was im- 
mediately inflicted upon them by four of cu. party. Having 
no cat-o'-nine-tails in our possession, the lashes were 
inflicted with hickory withes. Their backs were dreadfully 
lacerated, and the blood flowed in sireame to the ground. 
The following morning the two Spaniards, and two of our best 
horses, were oissing from the camp; we did not pursue them, 
but, by the tracks we discovered of them, it was evident they 
had started for New Mezico. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Severe Sufferinges in the Camj-—tirand Island—Platte River—Up the Soutk 
Fork of the Platte—The Dog, the Welf, and the firet Buffalo. 


N our arrival at the upper camp, related in the preceding 
chapter, we found the men, twenty-six in number, 
reduced io short rations, in weakly condition, and in a 
discouraged state of mind. Thoy had been expecting the 
arrival of a large company with abundant supplies, and when . 
we rajoined them without any provisions, they were greatly 
disappointed. General Ashley exerted himself to infuse fresh 
courure into their disconsolate breasts, well knowing himself, 
however, that, unless wo could find game, the chances were 
hard against us. 

We remained in eaimp three or four days, wotil we were well 
refreshed, aud then deliberated upon our next proceeding. 
Knowing there inust be game farther up the river, we moved 
forward, Our allowance was halia pinot of flour a day per 
ian, which we made inte a kind of gruel; if we happened to 
kill a duck or goose, it was shared ag fairlyas possible. I - 
reculled to mind the incidauts of our Pawnee expedition. 

'The third evening we made a halt for a few days. We had 
sven ne game worth a charge of powder during our whole 
mareh, aod our rations were coufined to the half-pint of flour 
per day. 

We numbered thirty-four men, ali told, and a duller encamp- 
inciut, ] suppose, Heyer was witnessed. No jokes, no fire-side 
sluriva, no fun: each man rose in the moruing with the gloom 
o the preceding night filling his mind; we built our Gres and 
p..iouk of our scanty repast without saying a word. 
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At last our general gave orders for the best hunters to sally 
out and try their fortune. I seized my rifle and issued from 
the camp alone, feeling so reduced in strength that my mind 
involuntarily reverted to the extremity I had been reduced to 
with Harris. About three hundred yards from camp I saw 
two teal ducks ; I levelled my rifle, and handsomely decapitated 
one, This was a temptation to my constancy; and appetite 
and conscientiousness had a long strife as to the disposal of 
the booty. I reflected that it would be but an inconsiderable 
trifle in my mess of four hungry men, while to renst ond eat 
him imyeelf would give me strength to hunt for more. 4 
atroug inward feeling remonstrated against such an Invision 
of the rights of my starving messmates ; but ii, by fortifying 
myself, I gained ability to procure something more substautial 
than a teal duck, my dereliction would be sufliciently atoned, 
and my overruling appetite, at the sane time, gratified. 

Had fF adinitted iny messmates to the argument, they inight 
possibly have carried it adversely. But I received the cou- 
elusion as valid; so, roasting him without ceremony in the 
bushes, I devoured the duck slone, and felt greatly invigorated 
with the meal. 

Passing up the stream, I pushed forward to fulfil iny sbli- 
gation. At the distance of about a mile from the camp I came 
across a narrow deer-trail through some rushes, and directly 
across the trail, with only the centre of his body visible (his 
two extremities being hidden by the rushes), not wore than 
fifty yards distant, I saw a fine large buck standing. I dil not 
wait for a nearer shot. I fired, and broke his back. I des- 
patched him by drawing my knife across his threat, aud, 
having partially dressed him, hung him on a tree close by. 
Procesding onward, I met a large white wolf, attracted, 
Probably, by the scent of the deer. I shot hin, and, 
depriving him of his meal, devoted him for a repast to tlic 
camp, Before I returned, I succeeded in killing three goud- 
sized elk, which, added to the former, afforded a pretty goo 
display of meat. 

I then returned near enough to the camp to signal to then 
to cone to my assistance. They had heard the reports of iny 
rifle, and, knowing that I would not waste ammunition, had 
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becn expecting to sce inc return with game. All who were 
able turned out to iny summons; and when they saw the 
booty awaiting them, their faces were irradiated with joy. 

Beeh wan shouldered his load; but there was not one 
eapable of carrying the weight of forty pounds. The game 
being all brought into camp, the fame of “Jim Beckwourth ™ 
was eclebrated by all tongues. Amid all this gratulation, I 
could noi seperate my thoughts from the duck which had 
supplied yay clandestine meal iu the bushes. I suffered them 
to nppease their hunger with the proceeds of my toil before I 
ventured to tell nry comrades of the offence I had been guilty 
aA. All justified any conduet, declaring my conclusions 
obviows: As it turned oui, uy proceeding was right enough ; 
but if [ hac failed to mect with any game, I had been guilty 
of an offene + winch would ever after have haunted mia, 

Al this present tinte T never hull a duck on my ranche, and 
there mre thousands of teal duck there, but I think of ny feast 
in the bushes while my companions were famishing in tha 
camp. Rinec that tinue I have never refused to share my last 
ebrilling, my last biscuit, or ny only blanket with a friend, and 
I think the iccollevtion of that ‘* toanptation in the wilderness ”’ 
will over scree ns a lopeon to more constancy in the future. 

The day fotlawing we started forward up the river, and, 
after progressing some four or five miles, came in sight of 
plenty of deer-sign, The general ordered a halt, and dirscted 
all hunters out as before. We salhed out in different direc- 
tions, our general, who was a good hunter, forming one of the 
number. «Ata short distance from the cainp I discovered a 
large buck passing slowly between myself and the camp, at 
about pistol-shot distauce. As I happened to be standing 
against 2 tree, he hed not seen me. I fired; the ball passed 
through his body, and whizzed past the camp. Leaving him, 
F encountered a second deer within three quarters of a mile. 
I shot him,and hung him on alimb. Encouraged with my 
suceess, | climbed a tree to get a fairer view of the ground. 
Looking around from my elevated position, I perceived some 
lerge, dark-coloured animal grazing on the side of a hill, some 
ile aod a half distant. I was determined to have a shot at 
him, whatever he might be. J knew meat was in demand, and 
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that fellow, well stored, was worth more than a thousand teal 
ducks, 

I therefore approached, with the greatest precaution, to 
within fair rifle-shot distance, scrutinizing hin very closely, 
and still mnable to make out what he was. I[ could see no 
horns; and if he was a bear, I thought him an enormous one, 
I took sight at him over my faithful rifle, which had never 
failed ime, and then set it down, to contetnplate the hue 
animal still farther. Finally, I resolved to let fly; taking 
good aim, I pulled trigger, the rifle cracked, and I then inade 
rapid retreat towards the camp. -ifter ranning abuut two 
hundred yards, and hearing nothing in moveinent behind me, 
I ventured to look round, aid to my great joy, I saw the 
aninial had fallen. 

Continuing ny course on to the cainp, I cucountered the 
general, who, perceiving blood on iny hands, addressed inc, 
“Have you shot anything, Jim?” 

IT replies, ‘‘ ¥os, sir.’ 

* Whit lave you shot?” 

“Two dear and something cle," J answered. 

“ And what is the something cise 2° he inquired. 

“7 da not know, sir.” 

‘What did he look like?" thu gunoral inturrogated. ‘ Tad 
he horns 7" 

“ T saw no horus, sir.” 

“What colour was the aninal?”’ 

“You can see him, general,” I replied, ‘ by cliinbing yonder 
tree.” 

The general ascended the tree accordingly, and luokiny 
throu;h his spy-glass, which he ulways carried, he exclaimed, 
“4 buffalo, by heavens!" and, conunge ninbly down the trer, 
he gave orders for us to take a couple of horses, and vo aud 
dress the buffalo, and bring bin into camp. 

T suggested that two horses could not carry the load ; six 
were therefore despatched, and thcy all came back well packer! 
with his remains, 

There was great rejoicing throughout the camp at such 
bountiful provision, and all fears of starvation were removed, 
at least for the present. The two deer were also brought in, 
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besides a fine one killed by the general, and ducks, geese, and 
such like were freely added by the other hunters, who had 
taken a wider circuit. - 

Tt appears strange that, although I had travelled hundreds 
of inilos in the buffalo country, this one was the first I had 
ever seen. The conviction weighing upon my mind that it 
was & hoe bear I was approaching had 60 excited me that, 
although within fair gunshot, I actually could not sea hig- 
horns. The yeneral and nvy eompanions had many a hearty 
lauch at ny expense, he often expressing wonder that my 
keen cye could not, when close to the animal, perceive the 
horns, while he could see thein plainly near two miles 
dinkant. 

A severe atorin betting in about this time, kad it not bean 
for our cxecllent store of provisions we should inost probably 
have perished of starvation, There was no game to be pro- 
curci], and our horses were beginning to die for want of 
nonrishment. We retudined in this camp untik our provisions 
were all expended, and our culy resource was the flesh of the 
horses which died of starvation ond cxpusure to the storm, 
it was not such nutritious food as our fat bufislo and venison, 
but in uur present cireumstanees it relished tolerably well. 

Were General Ashley now living, bo would recollect the 
hardships aud delights wo experienced in this expedition. 

When the storin was expended we moved up the river, 
hoping to fall in with game. We, unfortunately, found bué 
little on cur course. When we had advaneed some twenty 
niles we halted, Our position looked threatening. It was 
mid-winter, and everything around us bore a gloomy aspect. . 
We were without provisions, and we saw no méans of 
obtaining any. At this crisis, six or seven Indiana of the 
Pawnee Lonp baud caine into cur cainp. Knowing them to 
be friendly, we were overjoyed to sve them, They informed 
our interpreter that their village was only four miles distant, 
which at ouce accounted for the absenea of game. They 
invited us to their lodgers, where they coull supply us with 
everything that we uevded; but on our representing to them 
our scarcity of horses, and the quantity of peltry we had no 
means of packing, they immediately started off to their village 
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(cur interpreter accompanying them) in quest of horses, and 
speedily returned with a sufficient number. Packing our 
effecta, we accompanied them to their village, Two Axo, of 
whom I have previcusly made mention, and a Spaniard named 
Antoine Behbele, chief of the band, forming part of our escort. 

Arrived at their village, which we found well provided with 
everything we needed, the Indians gave us 2 hospitable 
‘ reception, and spread o feast which, as they had promised, 
‘‘made all our hearts vlad.” Our horses, too, were well cared 
for, and soon assumed a more rotund appearance. We pur- 
chased for our future use beans, pumpkins, corn, cured meat, 
besides sone bearer-skins, giving thei in exehango a variety 
of manufactured goods used in the Indian trade, of which we 
had a great plenty. We replaced our lost horses hy purchasing 
others in their stead; and now, everything being ready for 
departure, our general intimated to Two Axe his wish to 
get on. 

Two Axe objected. ‘My men are about to surround tho 
buffalo,’ he said; ‘if you go now, you will frighten them. 
You must stay four days more, then you nay go." 

His word was law, so we stayed accordingly. 

Within the four days appointed they inede “ the surround,” 
and killed fomteen hundred buffaloes, Tho tongues were 
counted by General Ashley hnnself, and thus I can guarantee 
the truth of the assertion. 

To the reader unaeqnainted with the Indian mode of taking 
these animals, a concise description may not be uninteresting. 

Lhere were probably cogaged in this hunt from onc to two 
thousand Indians, some mounted and some on foot, They 
encompass a large space where the buffuloea are contained, 
and, closing in around thein on ail points, forin a complete 
circle. Their cirele at first inclosed may measure perhaps six 
miles in diameter with an irregular circumference determined 
by the movements of the herd. When '' the surround" is 
formed, the hunters radiate from the main body to the right 
and left until the ring is entire. The chief then gives the 
order to charge, which is communicated along the 1ing with 
the speed of lightning; every man then rushes to the centre, 
and the work of destruction is begun, The unhappy victima, 
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finding themselves hemmed in on every side, run this way and 
that in their mad efforts to escape. Finding ail chance of 
escape impossible, and seoing their slaughtered fellows drop 
dbad at their feet, they bellow with affricht, and in the con- 
fusion that wholns them lose all power of resistance. The 
Blaughticr yenerally lasts two or three hours, and seldom many 
get cleor of the weapons of thoir assailants. ; 

The field over, the “ surround” presents the appearance of 
one vast alaughter-bouse. Ia who has been most successful 
in the work of devastation is celebrated as a hero, and receives 
the highest honours from the " fair sex,’ while he who has 
been sy unfortunate as not to kill a buffalo is jeerod and 
ridiculed by the whole band. Filaying, drewing, and pre- 
serving the meat next engages their attention, and affords 
them {ull employinent for several weeks. 

Lhe “surround” accomplished, we reeeived pormission 
from Two .Axe to take up our linc of march. Accordingly, 
wo started along the river, and had only procecded five miles 
from the villaye when we found thatthe Platte furked. Taking 
the south fork, we journeyed on some six niles, when we en- 
campal. fo we continued cvery day, inaking slow progress, 
sone duys not adyancing more than four or five miles, until 
we had left the Pawnee villages three hundred iuiles in our 
rear, We found plenty of buffalo along our route until we 
approached the Rocky Mountains, when the butfalo, as well 
as all other pame, licenine searec, and we had to resort to the 
beans and corn supplicd us by the Pawnavs, 
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Sufferings on the Platte-—Aniive at the Rocky Monntains Fall avi with 
General Ashlcey-—Horees again stolen by Uie Crow Tadians— seh +9 
of cut Giuern)]—Tiosenue of the General from a wound’ Lulilo — 
Hemarkablo Iteseua of the General from the ¢ireen River" Such." 


OT finding any gaine for a number of days, we avzain felt 
alanned for our safety. The snow was decp on the 
ground, and our poor horses could cbtnin no food but the 
boughs and bark of the cotton wood trees. Still we pushed 
forward, secking to advance o8 far as possible, in order te open 
& trade with the Inclans, and occupy oursclves in trapprns 
during the finish of the seamen. We were avain pub upon 
reduced rations, one pint of beans per day bemy the allowanee 
to a incss of four men, with other articles in proportion. 
ere I had a serious difeulty with our general, which arose 
in the following manner, The ¢eneral desired ine to shoe hris 
horse, which 1 cheerfully proceeded to do, I had finished 
setting three shoes, and had yct one nail to drivein the fouith, 
when, about to drive the last nail, the horse, which had been 
very restless during the whole time, withdrew his foot fiiani 
me, My patience becoining exhausted, I applied the haimnacr 
several tiines to his belly, which 15 the usual punishment in- 
ficted by blacksuiiths upon unruly horses. Tho general, wlio 
was standing near, flew into a violent raze, and pourud 
his curses thick and fast upon me. Fecling hurt at such 
language from the lips of a mau whoin I had treated lke my 
own brother, I retorted, renninding hin of the many elelisne- 
tions he owed ine. I told him that his language to ie was 
harsh and wuinerited: that I had thus far served hiuw foith- 
fully; that I had done for hi: what no other inan would do, 
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periling my life for him on several oceasions; that I had been 
successful in killing gama when his men were in a state 
of starvation; and, warming at the recapitulation, I added, 
« There is one more nail to drive, general, to finishing shoeing 
that horse, which you inay drive for yourself, or let 1t go un- 
driven, for I will see you dead before I will lift another finger 
to serve you." 

Liut little more was said on either cide at that time. 

The next morning the general gave orders to pack up and 
more on. Ile showed me a worn-out horse, which he ordered 
me to pack and drive slong. I very well knew that the horsa 
could not travel far, even without a pack. 

Still, influonced by the harsh language the general had 
addressed to me on the previong day, I said, ** General, I will 
pack the horse, but I wish you to understand that, whenever 
lic gives ont, there F leave hii, horace and pack.” 

* Obey my orders, and Iet me have none of your insolence, 
alr,’ sail the general. 

I was satisfied this was imposed upon me for punishment, 
I, however, packed the horse with two pigs of lead and sundry 
giunll articles, and drove him along in the rear, the others 
having started a considerable time previous. The poor animal 
struggled on for about a mile, and then fell groaning under his 
burden, IT unpacked him, assisted him to rise, and, repacking 
him, drove him on again in the trail that the others had left 
in the snow. Proceeding half a nile further, he fell again. I 
went through the same ceremony as before. Te advanced a 
few yards, and fell a third dime. Feeling inad at the general 
for imposing such a task upon me, uy hands tingling with cold 
through handling the snowy pack-ropes, 1 seized iny hammer 
from the pack, and, striking with all my power, 1t penetrated 
the poor animal's skull. 

“There,” said 1, “ take that! I only wish you were General 
Ashley.”’ 

"You do, co you?” said a voice from the bushes on the side 
of the trail. 

I well knew the voiee: it was the peneral himself; and 
another volley of curacs descended uninterruptedly upon my 
head. 
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i was not the man to flinch. ‘‘ What I said I meant," 
I exclaimed, “ and it makes no odds whether you heard it or 
not.” 

‘*You are an infernal scoundrel, and Fill shoot you; and, 
suiting the action to the word, he cocked hie pieco and 
Jevelled it. 

I cooked my rifle and presented it also, and then we stood 
at bay, looking each other direct in the eye. 

“General,” I at length said, “you have addressed language 
to me which I allow no man to use, and, unless you retract 
that last epithet, you or I must surely die.” 

He finally said, * I will acknowledge that if was language 
which never should be used toa man, but when I am angry | 
am apt to speak hastily. But," be added, ‘I will make jou 
euffer for this.”’ 

‘‘Not In your service, general,’ Tieplied. ‘' You can take 
your horse now, and do what you please with him. I am 
going to return to St. Louis.’ 

The general alnost siniled at the idea, 

“ You will play going buck to St. Louis," he said, 
*t when, in truth, you were afraid of being killed by the Indians, 
through being left too far behind with that old horse.” 

T left scneral, horse, and pack, avi started on to overtake 
the mivanced party, in order to get iy sadde-bags before 
leaving them. Approaching the party, 1 advanced to Titz- 
patrick (in whose possession they were) and addressed him : 
‘* Hold up, Fitzpatrick; give me my saddle-bags. I ain going 
fo lenye you, aud return to St. Louis.” 

What!" exclaimed he, ‘uave you had more words with 
the general?" 

“Yes, I replied, ‘ words that will never he forgiven 
me, at least, in this life. I aim bound to return," 

‘| Well,” said he, ‘‘ wait till we encatnp, 2 few hundred yards 
ahead. Your things are in the pack; when we stop you can 
get then.” 

I accompanied them till they encamped; then, taking ury 
foods from the pack, I was getting ready to return, when the 
general caine up. 

Seeing me about to carry ny threat into execution, he ad- 
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dressed me: “Jim, you have ammunition belonging to me; 
you can not take tia? with you.” 

Luckily, I had plenty of my own, so I delivered up all in 
my possession belonging to him. 

“ Sir’ I said, ‘as Fortune has favoured me with plenty, [ 
deliyer up yours; but, if J had had none of my own, I would 
have retained a portiou of yours, or died in the attempt. And 
if secins to ine that you inust have @ very small sonl to see & 
Ingn turned adrift withont anything to pretect hin againat 
hostile savages, or procure him necessary food in traversing 
this wide wilderness.” 

He then said no more toine, but called Fitzpatrick, and re- 
quested hin tu dissuade ine from leaving. Fitzpatrick came, 
and exerted all his eloquence to deter me froin going, telling 
ine of the vreat distance before me, the danger I ran, when 
alone, of being killed by Tndians—representing the almost 
eerlain fact that Iinust perish frou starvation, MWe reminded 
me that it was uow March, and the snows were already mielt- 
ing; that Spring, with all its beauties, would soon be ushered 
in, and I should Jose the subline scenery of the Rocky Moun- 
tiui1is. 

Bub my mind was bent upon going; all my former lore for 
the man was forivited, and I felt | could never endure his pre- 
SCheC Mail. 

Fitypatrick’s mission having failed, the general sent a French 
boy to iutereede, toward whom I felt great attachinent. He 
wis nuued Baptiste La Jeunesse, and was about seventeen 
years of age, I had many times protected this lad from the 
abuse of his countrymen, and had fouvht several battles on 
his account, for which reason he naturally fed to me for pro- 
tection, and had grown to regard ine in the light of a father. 

When this boy saw thas [I was in earnest about Icaving, 
ivariv., that all attempts at persuasion would be useless, he 
hung his nether lip, and appeared perfectly disconsolate. 

The general, calling this lad to bin, desired him to come to 
ime and persuade me from the notion of leaving. He pledged 
his word to Laptiste that he would say no more to displease 
ine; that he would spare no efforts to accommodate me, and 
offered me free tse of his horses, assigning as a reason for this 
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eoncession that he was unwilling for word to reach the Statoas 
that he had suffered a man to perish in the wilderness through 
a private difieulty in the canip. 

At this moment Le Pointe presented himself, manifesting 
by his appearance that he had soinething of importance to 
communicate. 

‘General,’ paid he, “ more than half the inen are deter- 
* mined to leave with Beckwourth ; they are now taking ammu- 
nition from the sacks and hiding it about. What is to be 
done?” 

“To will do the best I ean." Then turning to the lad, he 
said, “I took Jim's ammunition, thinking to deter him from 
going; had he insisted upon geing, I should have furnished 
hitn with plenty. Go now,” be added, ‘‘ and tell hin I want 
him to stay, but if he insists upon poling, to take whatever 
he wants." 

Baptiste left the group which surrounded the general, and 
made his way to me, with his head inelined. 

“Mon fréve," said the lad, addressing ine as I sat, the 
général talk inuch good. He vant you atay. IJ tell him you 
no slay; dat you en colere. J tell him Wo mon frere po, by 
gar, Ivo too. Ue say, you gn talk to Jim, aud get hin stay. 
I teil you vat Ttink. You stay lectle longer, and if de général 
talk you bad one time nore, den ve go, by gar. You take von 
good horse, uie take von good horse too; ve carry our planket, 
ve take some viande, and some poudre—tlen ve live. Yo go 
now—ve take nothing—deu ve die." 

I knew that the boy gave good advice, and, foregoing my 
foriner resolve, I coucluded to remain. 

My decision was quickly cominunicated to the whole camp, 
and the hidden parcels of amtnunition were restored io their 
proper places. The storm in the camp ceased, and all were 
ready to proceed. 

I have heard scores of emigrants (when stopping with ine in 
my “hermitage,” in Beckwourth Valley, California) relate 
their hairbreadth escapes from Indians, and various hardships 
endured in their passage across the Plains. They would dwell 
upon their perilous nights when standing guard; their en- 
counters with Indians, or some daring exploit with a buffalo. 
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These recitals were listened to with incredulous ears; for there 
is in human nature sach a love of the marvellous, that tradi- 
tionary deeds, by dint of repetition, become appropriated to 
the narrator, and the tales that we related as actual experience 
now mislead the speaker and the audience. 

When 1 recurred to my own adventures, I would smile at 
the comparison of their sufferings with what myself and other 
men of the mountaina had really endured in former times. 
The forts thal now afford protection to the traveller were built 
by ouraclves at the constant peril of our lives, amid Indian 
tribes nearly double their present numbers, Without wives 
and children to comfort us on our lonely way; without well- 
furnished waggons to resort to when hungry; no roads before 
us but trails temporarily made; our clothing consisting of the 
skins of the animals that had fallen befora our unerring rifles, 
and often whole days on insufticient rations, or cotirely without 
food ; occasionally our whole party on guard the entire night, 
and our strength deserting us through unceasing watching and 
fatigue ; these are sufferings that made theirs appear trivial, 
and ours surpass In maguitude my power of relation. 

Without doubt, many emigrants were subjected to consider- 
able hardship, daring the early part of the emigration, by the 
loss of cattle, and the Indians came in for their full share of 
blame. Butit was throuzh extreme carelessness that so many 
were lost ; and those who have charged their losses upon the 
Indians have frequently found their stock, or a portion of it, 
harnessed to waggons either far in advance of them, or lagging 
earelessly in their rear. The morality of the whites I have 
not found to exseed very inuch that of the Red man; for there 
are plonty of the former, belonging to trains on the routes, 
who would net hesitate to take an ox or two, if any chance 
offercd for getting hold of them. 

But to return. At the time when I had concluded to pro- 
ceed with the party, we were encamped in the prairie, away 
from any stream (having passed the fork of the Platte), and were 
again in a etarving condition. Except an occasional hare or 
rabbit, there wag no sign of supplying ourselyes with any kind. 
of game. 

We travelled on till we arrived at Pilot Butte, where two 
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misfortunes befell us. <A great portion of our horses were 
stolen by the Crow Indians, and General Ashley waa taken 
sick, caused, beyond doubt, by exposure and insulliciant fare. 
Qur condition was growing worse and worse; and, as 4, 
measure best calculated to procure relief, we all resolved to go 
on a general hunt, and bring home something to supply our 
pressing necessitics. All who were able, therefore, started in 
different directions, our customary mode of hunting. I 
travelled, as near as I could judge, about ten miles froin the 
camp, and saw no sigus of game. I reached a high point of 
land, and, on taking a general survey, I discovered a river 
which I had never seen in this region before. it was of con- 
Bidcrable size, flowing four or tive miles distant, aud on its 
banks I observed acres of land covered with moving masses of 
buffalo. I hailed this as a perfect Godsend, and was overjoyed 
with the feoling of security infused by ny opportune dissuvery. 
However, fatigued and weak, I aceclerated iny return to the 
ealip, and communicated my success to iny companions. 
Their faces brightened up at the intelligenco, aud all were iin- 
patient to be at them. 

The general, on learning my intelliszenee, degired us to move 
forward to the river with what horses we had left, aud each 
nan to carry a pack on his back of the gouds that remained 
after loading the cattle. He farther desired us to roll up snow 
to provide him with @ sheltcr, and to return the next day to 
see it he survived. 

The men, in their eagerness to get to the river (which is now 
called Green River), loaded theniselves so heavily that threc or 
four were left with nothing but their rifles to carry. Though 
my feelings toward the general were still unfriendly (knowin 
that he had expressed sentiments concerning me that wero 
totally unimerited), I could not resoncile mryseli to deserting 
him in his present helpless condition. Accordingly, I informed 
him that if he thought he could endure the journey, I would 
make arrangements to enable hin to proceed along with the 
company. 

He appeared charined with the muiagnaniumity of the proposal, 
and declared his willingness to endure anythingin reason. [is 
consent obtained, I prepared a light litter, and, with the ansist- 
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ance of two of the unladen men, placed him upon it, in the easiest 
position possible; then, attaching two straps to the ends of 
the Htter-bars, we threw them over our shoulders, and, taking 
the bars in our hands, hoisted our burden, and proceeded with 
all tlie ease imaginable, Our rifles were carried by the third 
man. 

The anxiety of tha general to remain with us prevented his 
giving utterance to the least complaint, and we all arrived in 
yoo scasau on the banks of Green Liver. We were rejotced 
to find that our cornpanions who had preceded us had killed a 
fine buffalo, and we abandoned ourselves that evening to a 
general spirit of rejoicing. Our leader, in a few days, entirely 
recovered, aud we were thus, by iny forethought in bringing 
him with us, spared the labour of a return journey. 

We all feasted ourselves to our hearts’ content upon the 
delicious, course-crained flesh of the buffalo, of which there 
was an Uulimited supply. There were, besides, plenty of wild 
geese and teal ducks on the river—the latter, however, I very 
seldom ventured to kill. 

One day several of us were out hunting buffalo, the general, 
who, by the way, wus o very good shot, being among the num- 
ber, The snow had blown from the level prairie, and the wind 
had drifted it In deep masses over the margins of the small 
hills, through which the buffalo had made trails just wide 
enourh ta ndiit one ata tine. These snow-trails had become 
quite deen— like all snow-trails in the spring of the vear—thus 
affording us a five opportunity for lurking in one trail, and 
shooting a buffalo in another. The general had wounded a 
bull, which, smarting with pai, made a furious plange at his 
assailant, burying bim in the snow with a thrust from his 
savape-looking head and horns. I, secing the danger in which 
he was placed, cent a ball into the beast just behind the 
shoulder. instantly dropping him dead. The general was 
rescned from aliuost certain death, having received only a few 
scratches in the adventure. 

Aller remaining in camp four or five days, the general 
resolved upon dividing our party into detachments of four or 
five men each, and sending them upon different routes, in order 
the better to accomplish the object of our perilous journey, 
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which was the collecting of all the beaver-skinsg possible while 
the fur was yet vainabie. Accordingly, woe constructed several 
boats of buffalo hides for the purpose of descendtug the river 
and proceeding along any of its tributaries that inight lic in 
Our way. 

One of our boats being finished and launched, the geucral 
sprang into it to te-t its capacity. The bout was inade fast by 
a slender string, which snapping with the sudden jerk, the 
boat was drawn into the current and drifted away, general aud 
all, in the direction of the opposite shore. 

It will be necessary, before I proceed inrther, to give the 
reader a description, i as concise a manner as possible, of 
this Green River ' Suck.” 

We were encatnped, as we lad discovercd during our 
frequent excursions at the head of a creat fall of the Green 
River, where it passes threugh the Utah Mountains. The 
current, at a sinall distance from our cainp, bucaine execediiugly 
rapul, and drew toward the centre from euch shore, This 
place we nained the Sack. This fall continucd for bis or eight 
miles, making a sheer descent, in the entire distance, of upward 
eof two handred aud fifty feet. The river was filled with rocks 
Atal ledges, and frequent sharp curves, having liph luouutaing 
and perpendicular cliffs on either side. Below our caanp, the 
river passed through a comyen, or caver, as itis usually written, 
a deep river-pass through a bluff or mountain, which continued 
below the fall to a distance of twenty-five or thirty niiles. 
Wherever there was an eldy or a growth of willows, there was 
sure to be found a beaver lodge; the cmmiing creatures having 
Bélected that secluded, and, as they doubtless considered, mac- 
cessible spot, to conceal themsclyves froin the watehful eye of 
the trupper. 

To return to the general. His frail bark, having reached 
the opposite shore, encountered a ledge of rocks, aud had 
hardly touched, when, by the action of the rolling current, it 
Was capsized, and he thrown struggling into the water. As 
Providence would have it, he reached the bluff on the opposite 
side, and, holding on to the crevices in the high and perpan- 
dicular cliff, sung out Instily for assistanec. Not a monent 
was tobe lost. Some one must attempt to save him, for he 
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could not hold his present position, in such cold water, long. 
I saw that no one cared to risk his life amid such imminent 
perila, so, calling to a Frenchinan of the name of Dorway, 
whom I knew to be one of the best swimmers, to come to the 
rescue, I threw off iny leggings and plunged in, supposing he 
would folow. Iswam under water as far as I could, to avail 
myself of the under curreut {iis mode is always practised by 
the Indians in crossing a rupid streain). I struck the binff a 
few feet above the peneral. After takiug breath for a moment 
or two, I said to dann (by the way, he was no swinmer), 
“There ig ouly onc way I can possibly save you, and I inay 
fail in that; but vou tnust fellow my directions in the most 
Ininute deyree, or we are certainly both Jost.” 

“ Anything you pay, James, I will follow,’ said he. 

“Then,” I continued, ‘‘when I float down to you, place 
your hands on iny shoulder, and do not take hold of my neck. 
Thon, when I give you the word, kick out with all your inight, 
and we may possibly get across.” 

I then let myself cown to the general, who was clinging to 
the rocks like a swallow. He did as I had directed, and I 
started, he kieking in my rear like the stern-wheel of # 
propeller, until J was obliged to bid him desist; for, with such 
a double propelling power as we produced, [ could not keep 
my mouth out of water. We swam to within a few yards of 
the opposite shore, where the main suck caught us, and, my 
strength becoming exhausted, we began slowly to recede from 
the shore toward inevitable death. At this moment Fitzpatrick 
thrust a long pole tewaril us, to the end of which he attached a 
ropo which the party on shore retained possession of. I seized 
the pole with a death-grip, and we were hauled out of our 
perilous situation ; a few moments’ delay, and the world had 
secn the last of us. 

After this rescue, the general remarked to Fitzpatrick, 
“That Beckwourth is surely one of the most singular men 
Tever met. Ido not know what to think of him; he never 
speaks tO me except when absolutely unavoidable: still, he is 
the jirst and only man to encounter peril on my behalf. Three 
times he hag now saved my life when not another man 


attempted to succour ne. He is a problem I cannot possibly 
Bolve,.”’ 
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Agreeably to previous arranzement, on the following morning 
our company proposed to disperse in different directions. While 
preparing to leave our comfortable camp to take ow chance in 
the mountains, I happening to be out ainong tho stock, the 
general inquired for ne, and I was pointed out to him where I 
stood. 

‘* He is a singular being,” he exclaimed: “ho knows we are 
about to separate, yet he docs not trouble himself to come and 
bid me good-bye. if inust go to hin.” 

Approaching me, he said, James, we wre now abort to 
part; these toilsome enterprises in the mountains are ex- 
tremely hazardous; although [ hops to see you again, perhaps 
We way vever micet more. I am woder great oblizations to 
you. You have several times rescued me from certain death, 
and, by your skillin hunting, you have done preat service to 
my camp. When my mind was irritated and harassed, J waa 
batraved into the use of language toward you which f regretted 
lminediately after, and still regret. To wish you te forgive mie, 
and desire to part in friendship. Se long a* you conthiue to 
use the suni¢e precaution you have hitherto used, 1 can securely 
hope you will escape all accident, and look forward te imceting 
you ayain under more auspicious cirewustaices ,** and he con- 
eluded by bidding ine good-bye. 

J bade hi good-bye, and we separated. 

Previous to this, aud after his rescue froin the “ Buck,’’ he 
mentioned to Fitzpatrick that I ougot to have thio ileal of a 
party, and that he believed I was as capable as any onc in the 
company for it. Fitzpatrick told hiin he did not latieve I 
would accept the responsibility. The gceucral bade him ask 
me, He came ancl connnunicated to me our general's wish, 
and asked me if £ would take the Icadership of one of our 
detached parties. 

I declined the offer, assiguing as wy reason that I was too 
young to undertake the responsibilities of the charge; that this 
was my first trip to the mountains, aud I had Lut little ex- 
perience in trapping, and that there were older wen better 
qualified for the duty. 

The leadership of a party of a fur company 18 a very respon- 
sible post. Placed similarly to a captaiu of a whaling vessel, 
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where all depends upon hia success, if a captain is fortunate, 
and returns from @ profitable yoyage, of course, in the eyes of the 
owners, he i4 4 first-rate officer, and stands well for the future. 
But if he bas etperienced unusual hardships, and returns more 
or less unsuceessful, he is disgraced in bis command, and is 
thrust aside for a more fortunate man. It is just similar with 
trappers in the mountains; whatever is their fortune, good or 
bad, the Icader is the person on whom the praise or blame 
falls. 


CHAPTER YI. 


We <¢) aaic ntu sis Pitachments, and start ont— Trapping on Green River 
—Xurow Escupe from a Massacre by the Arvap-2 hos— One Man mnr- 
dead in Camp— Letreat— Fall in with 4 Detachment of o11 Company— 
Great Jo. at the Afceting—Return of the Detashmients tu ike Place of 
Renidervous at the “ Huck.” 


FTER “ caching" our peltry aud goods by burying thom 

in safe places, we received iistructious frour our general 

to rendesvous at the “Suck” by the first of July following. 

Diding each other adieu, for we could hard}, capect we should 
mect again, we touk up our differqué lines of march. 

Our puity consisted, led Ty one Cleanents, of six, among 
whom was the boy Gaptiste, he always insisting on rauaining 
with his brother tas he eniled me). Onur route was up the 
river—a country that nave of us laa ever seen hefore-- where 
the foot of the white man had seklom, if ever, left its pri, 
We were very sucecssful in finding beaver as we jroressed, 
and we obtuined’d plenty of game for the wants of our small 
party. Wherever we haulec up o trap, we usually found ao 
beaver, besides a consilerable nuiaber we killed with the rifle. 

In moving up the river we came to 2 still streali—one of 
the tributaries of Green River—which we vamed  Horsa 
Creek,'' in honour of a wilt horse we found on its banks. The 
Creek abouuded with the objects of our search, and in a very 
few days we suceceded in taking uver one huudred beavers, the 
sking of which were worth ten dollars per pound in St. Louis. 
Sixty skins, when dried, forined a pack of one hundred pounds, 
After having finished our work on Horse Creek, wo toturned 
to the inain river, and procecded on, mecting with very good 
succéas, until we encountered another brauch, which we sub- 
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sequently named Le Brache Creek, from our comrade who was 
murdered by the Indians. Our success was much greater 
here than at any point since leaving the Suck, and we fol- 
lowed it up until we came to # deep caiion, in which we 
encamped. 

The next day, while the men were variously engaged about 
the camp, happening to be in a inore elevated position than 
the others, I saw a parity of Indians approaching within a few 
yards, evidently unaware of our being in their neighbourhood. 
I immediately shouted, ‘ [udians! Indians! to your guns, 
men!” and Jevelled my rifle at the foremost of them. They 
held up their hands, saying, ‘* Bueno! bueno!” meaning that 
they were good or friendly; at which my companions cried 
out to me, “Don't fire! don’t fire! they are friendly—they 
speak Spanish.’ liut we were sorry afterward we «id not all 
shoot. Our horses had taken frizht at the confusion and rau 
tp the canon, Baptiste and myself went in pursuit of then. 
When we came back with thetn we found sixteen Indians 
slitting around our cainp sunoking, and jabbeving their own 
tongue, which none of us understood. They passed the night 
and noxt day with us in apparent friendship. Thinking tls 
eoniduet asstimed, from the foet that they rather ‘* overdid the 
thing,” we deemed it prudent to retrace our steps to the open 
prairie, where, if they did intend to comune an attack upon 
us, wo should have a fairer chauce of defending ourselves. 
Accordingly, we packed up and lett, all the Indiaus followmy 
ws, 

The next day they eontinued to linger about the camp. We 
had but slight suspicion of their mutives, although, for security, 
we kept constant guard upon them. Fron this they proceeded 
to certain lib rties (which I here strietly caution all emigrants 
and mountaineers apainst ever permitting), such a3 handling 
our @uns, execpt the arms of the guard, piling them, and theu 
carrying them tozcther. At length one of the Indians 
shouldered all tho guns, and, starting otf with them, ran fifty 
yards from camp. Mentioning to my mates I dil nos like ths 
manourres of these fellows, I started after the Indian anl 
took my gun from him, Baptiste doing the same, and we 
brouglit them back to camp. Our companions chided us for 
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doing so, saying we should anger the Indians by doubiing their 
friendship. J said IF considered my gun as safe in my own 
hands as in the hands of & strange savage; if they chose to 
give up theirs, they were aé liberty ta do 50. 
' When night came on, we alllay down except poor Le Rrashe, 
who kept guard, having an Indian with him to replenish the 
fre. Some of the men had fallen asleep, lying ucar by, when 
we were all suddenly startle! by a loud ery from Le Brache 
and the instant report of a enn, the contents of which passed 
between Baptiste and myself, who both oceupied one bed, the 
powder burning a hole in ovr upper blankets. We were all up 
in an instant. An Indian had seized iny rifle, but [ instantly 
wrenched it from him, though, I acknowledve, [I was too 
terrified to shoot. When we had in some measure recovered 
from our sudden fright, I hastened to Le Brache, and dis- 
covered that a tomnnhawk liad been siwik in his head, and there 
remained. Fo pulled it out, anc in exwinining the ghastly 
wound, buried all four fingers of iny right hand in lis bruin. 
We bound up his head, but he was a carpse m a few moments. 

Not au Indian was then to be seen, but we well knew they 
were in the bushes «lose by, and that, in all prelability, we 
shoull every one shaie the fate of our uirdered comrade. 
What to do new was the universal inquiry. With the butt of 
my rifle I seattered the fire, to prevent the Lidia inaking @ 
sure mark of us. We then proceeded te pack up with the 
utmost duapateh, intending to aiove inte the open yprairie, 
where, if they attacked us avain, we could at least defend our- 
selves, notwithstanding our disparity of numbers, we being but 
five to sixtcen, 

On searching for Le Grache’s gun, it was nowhere to be 
found, the Tidian who had killed him having doubtless carried 
it off. While hastily packing our articles, [very luckily found 
five quivers well stocked with arrows, the bows attached, 
together with two Indian guns. These well supplied our 
missing rifle, for T had practised so much with bow aid arrow 
that I was considered a good shot. 

When in readiness to leave, our leader inquired in which 
direction the river lay; his agitation had been so great that his 
inemory had failed hin. I directed the way, and desired every 
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nian to put the animals upon their utmost speed until we were 
safely out of the willows, which order was complied with, 
While thus running the gauntlet, the balls and arrows whizzed 
ground us as fast as our hidden enemies could send them. 
Not a man was seratched, however, though two of our horses 
were wounded, my horse having received an arrow in the neck, 
and another hcing wounded near the hip, both slightly. Pur- 
suing our course, We arrived soon In the open ground, where 
we considered ourselves compsratively safe. 

Arriving ata small rise in the prairie, I suggested to our 
leader tha this would be a good place to make a stand, for if 
the Indians followed us we had the advantage in position. 

"No," said lic, ‘we will proceed on to New Mexico.” 

Iwas astonished at lus answer, well knowing—-though but 
slightly skilled in geography—that New Mexico inust be many 
handred quiles farther south. Howerer, I] was not captain, 
and we procecded. Keeping the return track, we found onr- 
selves, in the afternoon of the following day, about sixty miles 
froin the seene of inarder. 

The assault had been made, as we afterwarda learned, by three 
young Indians, who were alubitious to distinguish thein- 
selves in the minds of their tribe by the massacre of an 
Alnerican party. 

We were still descending the banks of the Green River, 
which is the main branch of the Colorado, when, about the 
titue mentioned vborve, [ diseovered horses in the skirt of the 
woods on the opposite sile. My conipanions pronounced 
them buffalo, but 1 was confident they were horses, because 
T coukl distinguish white ones ainung them. Proceeding still 
farther, I discovercd menu with the horses, my comrades still 
sontident I was in crror; speedily, however, they all became 
satisied of niy correctness, and we formed tle conclusion that 
we had come acrosa a party of Indians. We saw by their 
manatyres thut they had discovered us, for they were then 
collecting all their property together. 

We held a short council, which resulted in a deterinination 
to retreat toward the mountains. I, for ons, was tired of 
retreating, and refused to go farther. Baptiste joining me in 
my resolve, We tock up a strong position for defence, being 
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= place of dificult approach; and having our oun, and 
ammunition, and abundance of arrows for defence, considering 
our numbers, we felt ourselves rather & strong garrison. The 
othe: three left us to our determination to fall together, and 
took to the prairie; but, changing mind, they returned, and 
rejolued us in our position, deeming our means of deuce 
-better in one body than when divided. We all, therefore, 
determined to sell our lives as dearly as possible should the 
enemy attack us, feeling sure we coukl kill five times our 
nuntber before we were overpowered, and that we should, in 
all probability, beat thein off. 

Gy this time the supposed cnemy bad advanced towards us, 
and one of them hailed us in English as [follows : 

“Who are you?” 

“We are trappers.” 

“What company do you belong to?" 

“ General .ishley's.” 

* Hurrah! biwrah! hurrah!” they all shouted, und we, in 
turn, exhausted our breath te reply ing. 

“Ts that jou, dau Dochwourth?” said a voice [rom tle party. 

"Yes. Is that you, Castenpa? Teplice, 

He answered in the afflimnative, aud there arose another 
hurrah, 

We inquired where their camp was. They inforted us tliat 
if was two iiles below, at the ford. Baptiste and iyself 
mounted our liorses, descemled the bank, plunged inte the 
river, mid were soon exchanging salutations with another of 
the vencral’s old detachonents. They also bad taken us for 
Indians, aud had gathered in their horses while wo tevkk up 
our position for defence. 

The night was spent in general rejoicing, in relating our 
adventures, and reecunting ou) various successes mid reverses, 
There is as much heartlelt joy experienced tn falling in wath a 
party of fellow-trappers in the mountals as is felt at sea 
when, after a long voyage, a friendly vessel Just from pout is 
spoken and boarded. In both cases a thousand questions are 
auxed ; all have wives, sweethearts, or fricuds to inquic after, 
and then the general news frou the States is taken up aud dis- 
cussed, 
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The party we had fallen in with consisted of sixteen men. 
They had been two years out; had left Fort Yellow Stone 
only a, short time previously, and were provided with every 
necesary for a long excursion, They had not seen the general, 
and did not know he was in the mountains. They had lost 
some of their nen, who had fallen victims to the Jaidians, but 
in trapping had been generally successful. Our little party 
also had done extremely well, and we felt great satisfaction in 
displaying to them seven or eight packets of sixty skins each. 
We related to them the murder of Le Brache, and every 
trapper boiled with indignation at the recital. All wanted 
instantly to start in pursuit, and revenge upon the Indians 
the porpetration of their treachery; but there was no pro- 
bability of overtaking them, and they suffered their anger to 
cool down. 

The secoil day after our meeting, IT proposed that tho inost 
experiecnecd mouutaincers of their party should return with 
Baptiste and myself to perforin the burial rites of our friend. 
I proposed three inen, with ourselves, as sufficient for the 
sixtoen Inclians, in case we should fall in with them, and they 
would certainly be enough for the errand if we met no one. 
My foriner comrades were too tired to return. 

We started, and arrived at our unfortunate camp, but the 
body of our lato friend was not to be found, though we dis- 
covered some of his lony black hair clotted with blood. 

Ou raising the traps which we had set before our precipi- 
tate departure, we found a beaver in every one except four, 
which contained each a leg, the beavers having amputated 
thein with their teeth. We then returned to our compautons, 
mil inoved on te Willow Creek, where we were handy to the 
caches of our rendezvous at the Suck.” It was now about 
June ise, 1829, 

Jiere we spent our time very pleasantly, occupying ourselves 
with hunting, fishing, target-shooting, foot-racing, gymnastic, 
and sundry other exercises. The other detachments now came 
in, bringing with them quantities of peltry, all having met 
with very great success. 


CHAPTER VIi. 


Arrival of General Ashiey and Party —His elation of their Sufferings after 
leaving the Rendezvyous—-Their Excursion to Salt Lake—Fall in with a 
Fur Company before unknown 6 the Mountsineera —Ilis Gnal Fortune 
and return to St, Lonis. 


ren in cniup one beautiful summer morning —for the 
month of June is abways lovely in northern latifudes—an 
Indian lass stepped up to inc, and wished ine te kill a deer or 
an antelope, and bring her the brains, wherewith to cress a 
deer-skin, offering me, in compensation, a handsoine pair ul 
moccasins. Thinkiny to save two collars by a few mimites’ 
exertion, I tock iny rifle and alono left camp. After travelling 
two milles, J obtained sight of a fine antelope, whieh Irud alse 
secu ine, and kept bimself ac wa respectable distanee. In 
following hin up to get a fair shet, 1 as length found myself 
about ten iniles from cainp, with sinall prospect of getting 
either brains or moccasins, 

While aineng the wild sage, still trying to approach the 
antelope, | observed a horse ant rider coming in any dircetion . 
Feeling satisfied that the rider was an Indian, [at onee inade 
up my mind to run no farther after the antelope, but to shoot 
hiin, and take his brains to the squaw, a5 she would know no 
difference. I therefore concealed mnyself in the sage until bo 
should come within range of iny tifle. HBeeom'ng inpatient, 
at length, at his tardy appruach [ raisct iy hoard to take a 
look, when, to*my utter astonishinent, I saw General Ashley 
in the act of mounting his horse at a few paces’ distance. He 
had stopped to adjust something belonginy to his saddle, and 
to this trifling circumstance he was indebted for his life. On 
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secing who it was, I become so excited at the narrow ercape he 
had inade, that my rifle fellfrom my hand. IfI had shot him, 
it behig well known in camp that I was not entirely reconciled to 
hin, I should, most undoubtedly, have been charged with his 
murder. I told the general of the narrow escape he had just 
wade, THe was surprised at my inistaking hin for an Indian, 
and inquired if I did uot know that they never travelled 
Blizly. 

1 then jaquired after Lis health, and the success he had met 
with, and then related to hin our own losses and success 
generally. He inquired where the cainp was. I told hin it 
was close at hand. In conducting the yveneral thither, he 
pronounced any close at hand” rathor distant, 

Arrived at canip, the general related their adventures in 
descouding the Green River over the rapids, through the Suck 
and ecetea, in the following narrative : 

“We Jnul a very danurrous passage down the river, and 
suffered niore than Dever wish to see inen suffer agatu. Yeu 
are aware that we touk but little provision with us, not ex- 
pecting that the chew extentced +o far. In passing over the 
rapide, where we lost two boats and three gums, we piade use 
of ropes in letting down our boats over the most dangerous 
pluces. Our provisions soon gave out. We found plenty of 
beaver in the vadi for some iniles, and, expecting to find 
thei in as great plenty all the way, we saved none of their 
carenases, which constituted our food. .4s we proceeded, 
however, thes became more and more searee, until there were 
none to be seen, gud we were cntirely out of previsians. To 
retrace the river was impossible, and to asceud the perpendien- 
lar cliffs, which hewnned ws in on either side, was equally 
inposible. Our only alternative was to xo ahead. 

* Adter passing six days without tasting food, the men were 
weok and disheartened. I listened to all their niurmurings 
and heart-rending complaints. They often spoke of home and 
friends, dechuing they would never see them nore. Some 
spoke of wives and children whom they dearly loved, and who 
must sheath beeone widows and orphans, They had toiled, 
they sail, through every ditheulty; had risked their lives 
among wild beasts and hostile Indians in the wilderness, all 
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which they were willing to undergo: but who could bear up 
amalust actual starvation ? 

“ T encouraged them all in my power, telling them that I 
bore an equal part in their sufferings; that 1, too, was toiling 
fox those I loved, and whom I yet hoped to sco agnin: that 
wo should all endeavour to keep up our couraye, and not odd 
to our misfortunes by giving way to desponidcuey. 

“ Anothur night was passed amid the barren rovks. The 
next morning, the fearful proposition was nade by some of 
the party for the company to cast lots, to seo which should 
be sacrificed to afford food fur the others, without which they 
must inevitably perish. My feelings at such a proposition 
eannot be described. 1 begged of then te wait one day more, 
and make all the way they could meanwhile. By doing so, J 
said, we invst come toa break in the eefex, where we could 
escape. They cousented, and, moving down the river as fast 
as the eurrent would carry us, to our inexpressible joy, we 
found a break, and a ean of trappers tlercin. 

“All now rejoiced that they had uot carriad their Ivarful 
proposition into cffect. We had fallen into guod hands, and 
slowly recruited ourselves with the party, which was under 
the charce of one Prove, a aan with whoin I was well 
acquainted. Dy his udvice, we left the river and proceeded 
in a north-westerly direction. Provo was well provided with 
provisions and horses, and he supplied us with both. We 
remnined with his party until we arrived at the Great Salt 
Lake. Llere [ foll in with a large conipany of trappers, com- 
posed of Canadians aud Iroquois Indians, under the cununand 
of Peter Ovden, in the service of the North-west Fur Coinpany. 
With this party I made a very good bargain, as you will see 
when they arrive at our camp, having purchased all their 
peltry on very reasouahle terms." 

The general conclurled hia narrative, aud was congratulated 
by all present on his safe arrival. We were all rejoiced to 
hear that, during an ahsence of six or seven weeks, he had 
not lost & man. 

e@ then proceeded to uneachke our goods, which we had 
buried at the “ Suck,” and prepared to inove up the river to 
a point where the Canadians and Indians had enyaged to meet 
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him with their peltry. The general appointed me captain of 
a party to mect the Canadians, and escort them to the ren- 
dezvous which he had proposed to them, while he and some 
few others remained to bring up the goods, consisting of flour, 
sugar, coffee, blaukets, tobacco, whisky, and all other articles 
necessary for that region. 

There were at this time aaseubled at our camp about two 
hundred inen, besides many women and children—for many 
of the Frenchtucn were accompanied with a squaw. I took 
With mie eighty men, with their women, children, and effects, 
leaving for the pencral a strong guard of one hundred and 
twenty men, to escort the goods up the river. 

Two days after we had started, being about a mile from the 
river, we stopped to dress a buffalo. While resting, a party 
of four hundred Indians passed at full speed between us and 
the yiver, driving a large uumber of horses. We mounted 
with all haste and started after them, but not in time to 
recapture the whole of the hoses, which they bad just stolen, 
or, rather, forced fram the gencral in the presence of his inen. 

We fired on the Indians, and, after a smart skirinish, in 
whith I reecived an arrow in the left arm, we recaptured 
twenty-seveu of the animals, the Indians running off the re- 
mainder, amounting to seventy or eighty head; a severa loss, 
for we needed them to carry our peliry. We found three 
dead Indians on the field, whom we sealped, leaving them for 
the wolves to feed on. I ordered a camp to be formed wherein 
to leave the women and children, with a guard, and then, 
inustering all the horses, we took the return track to the 
cainp, fearing that the party had been surprised and perbaps 
all massacred, On the road we me a party which the general 
had despatched to us, he having similar apprehensions in 
regard to us. They informed us that the Indians had broken 
in upon them in broad daylight, unawares, and stampoeded 
one hundred head of horses; that two of their men were 
wounded, of whom Sublet (since well known to the Western 
peopic) was one, It seems he was with the horses at the 
time the Indians rushed in upon them; he fired at one, but 
mniesed him; then clubbing his piece, he struck the Indian, 
nearly knocking him off his horse. The Indian rallied agnin 
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and fired at Sublet, wounding him slichtly. Both the wounded 
inen were doing well. 

Arrived at the camp, we related our exploit to the general. 
He was overjoyed to bear that we had recaptured so many 
horses without the loss of a suugie mau. This was ney first 
engagement with Indians in the capacity of officer; and never 
did Generals Seott or Tavior feel nore exultation at ihcir 
most signal triumph than did Tin this tritlhug affair, where a 
score or so of liorses were captured at the expense of ny self 
and two of iny nen receiving slizht wounds. 

We all moved on toyether, feeling ourselves a ingateh for a 
thousand Indians, should they dare to assail us. On arriving 
at the rendezvous, we found the inain bady of the Salt Lake 
party aheady there with the whole of their effects. The 
soneral would open none of his poods, except tobaceo, until 
ali had arrived, as he wished to make an equal distribution ; 
for guods were then very searce in the mountains, and lard 
to obtain, 

When all hack conic in, he opened his goods, and there was 
@ general jubilee among all at the rendezvous, We constituted 
quite a little town, nuinbering of least eight buimdred souls, of 
whom one lulf were wouner aud children, There were some 
amony as Who had not seth any froeecries, sich as coltce, 
sugar. 4t., for several months. The whisky went off as frecly 
ag Water, even at the exorbitant price he sold it for. All 
kinds of sports were indulged in with a leartines: that wounl 
astonish more civilized societies, 

The yveneral transacted a very profitable trade with cur 
Salt Lake frtends. He purchosed al) their beaver, of which 
they had collected a large quantity, bo that, with his purchases 
and those of cur own collection, he had now one hundred and 
ninety-one packs, all in excellent order, and worth $1,000 per 
pack in St. Louis. 

There lay the general’s fortune in one lnmense pile, collected 
at the expense of severe toil, privation, suffering, peril, and, 
in some cases, loss of Hie. It was supposed the general was 
indebted in the mountains and elsewhere to the amount of 
$70,000. The skins he had purchased of the North-west 
Company aud free trappers bad cost hiin comparatively little ; 
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if he should meat with no misfortune on his way to St. Louis, 
he would receive cuough to pay all his debts, and have an 
minple fortune besides. 

In about a week the general was ready to start for home. 
The packs were all arranged; our Salt Lake friends offered 
hits the Ioan of all the horses he wanted, and engaged to 
escort biin to the head of Wind River, one of the branches of 
the Yellow Stone. The nuwober selected to return with the 
general was twenty incn, including my humble self; thirty 
men were to aAccounpany us as a guard, and to return the 
horses we had borrowed. 

The night previous to our departure, I and my boy Baptiste 
were sleeping among the packs, as were also some of the 
other men, when the sentinel caine to ine to tell me that he 
hal seeu something which he believed to be Indians. I arose, 
and satisfied myself that he was correct. YT sent a man to 
acquaint the general, at the same time waking the boy and 
two uncn near me, We noisclessly raised ourselves, took as 
good ain as possible, and, ata signal from me, all four fired. 
We saw two men ma. By this time the whole canyp was 
aroused; the general asked ine what I had fired at. I told 
him I believed an Indian. 

“Very good,” said he; ' whenever you sec an Indian about 
tle comp at night, you do right to shoot him.” 

Our whole foree was on guard from that time till the 
morning, when we discovered two dead Indians lying where 
we had directed our aiin in the night. We knew they had 
been killed by our guns, for the other two inen fired with 
shot-guns loaded with buck-shot. Que bad been killed with 
& ball through the arm and body; the other was shot through 
the head. We at first supposed that the two Indians belonged 
to the Black feet, but we subsequently found they were 
Crows. One of them wore @ fine pair of buckskin leggings, 
which I took from him and put on inyself. 

We started with an escort of fifty men, following the Wind 
River down to the Yellow Stone, where we built our boats to 
descend the river. On the sixth day after leaying camp, 
while we were packing our effects for an early start, the 
alarm of ‘Indians !"* was given, and, on looking out, we saw 
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an immense body of them, well mounted, charging directly 
down upon our camp. Every man seized his riile, and pre- 
pared for the living tornado. The general gave orders for no 
man to fire until he did. By this time the Indians were 
within half-pistol shot. Greeuwood (one of our party) pro- 
nounced them Crows, and called out several times not to 
shoot. We kept our eyes upon our general; he pulled trigger, 
but his gun missed fire, and our camp was imimediatel, filled 
with their warriors. Most fortunate was it for us that the 
general's gun did miss fire, for they numbered over a thousand 
warriors, ald vot a man of us world have cavaped to see the 
Yellow Stone. 

Greenwoud, who knew the Crows, acted as interpreter 
between our general and the Indian chief, wluise name was 
Ap-ear-o-ka Bet-net sa, Sparrow-Hawkh Chief, 

After puking nnnierous inguirias about our sucess in bunt- 
ing, the chief inquired through the interpreter where we were 
frou. 

“From Green River,” was toe reply. 

“You killed two Black Feet there ?"’ 

Yes. 

‘Wire are their sealps? My people wish to dance.” 

“Tun t show thea!” eried Greenwood to us. 

Turuny te the Indian: ‘* We did not take their sealps.” 

“Eph! that is strange.” 

Duriig this colloquy I had buried my sealp in the sand, and 
concealed nry legge, knowing they bad belouped to a Crow. 
The chief gave orders to bis warriors to imc on, nan of 
them keeping with us on our road to their camp, which was 
but a short distance off 

Soon after reaching theic. an Indian wotuau naued fiom 4 
Jodye aud approached the chief. Sha was covered with Licod, 
and, crying in the most piteous tones, addressed the chiel: 
‘These are the men that killed my sou on Green Ttiver, and 
will .ou not avenge his death?” 

She was almost naked, and, according to their custom when 
a near relative is slain, had inflicted wounds ali over Ler body 
in token of her deep mourning. 

The chief, turning to the general, then said, 
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“The twa men that were killed In your camp were not 
Black Feet, but my own warriers; they were good horse- 
thieves, and brave men. One of them was a son of this 
woman, and she is crying for lis loss. Give her something 
to inake her cease her cries, for it angers me to see her grief." 

The general cheerfully inade her a present of what things 
he had at hand, to the value of about fifty dollars. 

“Now,” said the chief to the woman, “ go to your lodge and 
ceuse your crying.’ Bhe weut away seemingly satisfied. 

During the day two other hidians came to the encampment, 
anid, displaying ouch a wound, said, ‘‘ See here what you white 
people have done to us; you shot us; white people shoot good. 
in the dark.’' 

These were the two whom we had seen run away alter our 
night-cischarge on the Green River. They had been wounded 
by the other two inen’s shot-gans, but their wounds were not 
serious. They said that their iutention had been to steal our 
horses, but our eyes were too sharp for them. The general 
iistributed some farther prescnts among these two inen. 

Tlappening to look amoung their numerous horses, we recog- 
nized some that had been stolen from us at the time tha 
pencral was sick, previous to our discovery of the Green River. 

The peneral said 10 the chief, ‘‘ 1] believe I see some of my 
horees amoung yours.” 

' Yes, we stole them from you.”’ 

“What did you steal ny horses for?” 

“Twas tired with walking. 1 had been to fight the Black 
Feet, and, coming back, would have cailed at your camp; you 
would hive given ine tobaces, but that would not carry me. 
When we stole them they were very poor; they are now fat. 
We have plenty of horses ; 10u can take all that belong to you.” 

The chief then gave orders for them to deliver up ail the 
horses tukenu from our camp. They brought in eizhty-eight— 
all in excellent condition—and delivered them up to the 
gencral, who was overjoyed at their recovery, for he had never 
expected to see his horses agam. 

On our issuing from their cainp, many of the Indians bore 
us coulpany for two days, until we came to a pass in the 
mountains called Bad Pass, where we encainped. Several of 
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the party being ont with their puns searching for gaine, a man 
by the name of Baptiste—not che bos -— lniving a portion uf a 
buiffaly on his horse, came across a siuall stream flowing near 
the trail, when he halted to get a diink. While stueping to 
drink, a grizzly bear sprang upon him, and Jacerated him ina 
shocking manner. Passiny that was, I eame aeross his dis- 
wonunted horse, and, following lis iacks down fo the river, 
discovered the poor fellow with his head completely Hayed, and 
several dangerous wounds inv sartous parts of his ledy. 1 
quickly gaye the alariu, and procured assistanee te carry him 
to the cup. Soon after reachioe the camp we head o reat 
ruoh vf horses, aud, luoking in the direction of the moise, 
perceived a party of our half-breeds charging direetl, toward 
our camp, and driving befoie them another bear of enartiaties 
bize. All the cup seattercd and took to tiees. 7 was staunduns 
by the wounded wan at the tine, and beeauie so terrilied that 
J hardly knew whether Iwas standug on the erouud or was in 
@ tree. I kept un exe ou the bear, vot supposing that he 
would enter yur camp; Dut be jild bis course dheethy dur me, 
iewithdrew to louk dor a tree, but for sve pemsan all mest 
climb, Every ivan was culling totic, Toa dive, dim! to a 
tree! but by this tine the bear was in cxuip, and the borse- 
mep ab bis heels. On bis sceisy the wounded mwa dynig diere 
all covered with Lleod, he made a purtiad halt. Fo profited dy 
the incident, and put a bali ducetly intu bis earl, killing his 
bearship iistanth. The general tired at the same moment, 
his bali also taking good effect. 

The neat dus we went thiungh Bad Pass, carrying eur 
wounded companion on a litter, whe, notwithstanding bis 
dreadful wounds, recovered. Ou arriving at the “ Big Horn,” 
as it is called there, we set about preparing boat», which, alter 
five days, were ready for launching. There were fur-truppers 
With us, who, having anade a beat fur theuselyves, went on in 
advance, intending to trap along down nutil we should overtake 
them. They accordingly started. When we went down we 
found their boat and traps, which had been broken, but no 
remains of the trappers. By the appearance of the ground, it 
was evident that the Indians had surprised aud qwurdiel 
them, and afterward removed their bodies. Nothing ele of 
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consequence occurred during our run down the Big Horn and 
Yellow Stone to the junction of the latter with the Missouri, 
thus running a distance of eight hundred miles in our boats. 

In effecting a landing at the junction of these two rivers, we 
unfortunately sunk oue of our boats, on board of which were 
thirty packs of beaver-skins, and away the} went, floating 
down the current as rapidly as though they had heen live 
beavers. Allwas noise and confusion in a minute, the general, 
ina perfect ferment, shouting to us to save packs. All the 
eWiminers plunged in after them, and every pack was saved. 
The noise we made attructed a strong body of L. 8. troops 
down to the river, who were encamped near the place, and 
officers, privates, and musicians lined the shore. They were 
under the command of General Atkinson, then negotiating a 
treaty with the Tydians of that region on behalf of the govern- 
ment. Genural Atkin-or and our general happened to be old 
aequaintances, and when we had made everything sung and 
secure, we oll weut into camp, aud freely indulged in festivities, 
“Tfurrah for the Mountains!" rung through the cainp again 
and apain. 

The next morning we carried all our effects from the boats 
to the encampinent, and our hunters went oui in search of 
gnine. Not a day passed but we brought in great quantities of 
buffale, venison, nountain-sheop, &c. Of the latter, we onught 
BolINe vory young ones alive, one of which I presented to 
Licutenant (now General) Horney, which circumstance, I have 
no doulit, he still bears in wind. 

After a stay of about a week, General Atkinson furnished us 
& boat of sufficient size to carry all our effects, and, breaking 
up the encampunient, afforded us the pleasure of the company 
of all the troops under his conmmaud—we, gentlemen moun- 
taincors, travelling as passengers. At our cainping-places we 
very willingly supplied the party with game. 

At one of our encampnients an amusing accident occurred, 
We were out hunting buffalo, and had succeeded in wounding 
a bull, who, furious with his wound, made, with the speed of 
lirhtning, directly for the camp, leaving a cloud of dust in his 
track. The troops, perceiving his approach, scattered in all 
directions as though an avalanche was bursting upon them. 
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On went the buffalo, overturning tents, bagyage, and guns— 
leaping every impediment that arrested his course; then, 
turning, he plunged into the river and gained the opposite 
prairie, leaving more than a hundred soldiers seared hulf to 
death at his visitation. They certainly discharged their picees 
at him, but, for all the injury they inflicted, he will probably 
live to a pood old aye. 

Previous to our arrival at Fort Clarke we met with another 
serious misadventure. The boat containing all ovr general's 
effects, running om &® snag, iminediately sunk, Again all our 
packs were afloat. and General Atkinson, witnessing the 
accident, ordered every man crerboard to save the peltry, 
himself setting the example. Tn an instant, mountaineers, 
United States officers and soldiers plunged in to the resene. 
Fortunately it was shoal water, not were then waist high, and 
all was speedily saved. 

General Atkinson related a difficulty he had had with the 
Crow nation in the course of a treaty with them ab Vort 
Clarke, on his way up the river. The Crows, in « battle with 
the Biack Peet, had taken a half-breed worn aud child, whom 
they had vaptured on the Coluinhbia River some tine previously, 
General Atkinson onlered thei io Hberate the captives, which 
they refused to do, saving that they had taken them from wheir 
enemies, the Black Icet, and that they clearly belonged to 
them. The general persisted in his demand, and the Indians 
refusedl to comply, even offering to fight about the tuatter, 
The general declined Hyhting that day, but desired them to 
come on the iorrow and he would be prepared. 

The next day the Incian force presented thenmelyves for the 
onset, they bringing a host of warriors. One of the chiefs 
Visited the military camp fora “talk.” Tie had an interview 
with Major O'Faijlen, who ordered hin to give up the captives 
or prepare to fight. The chief boastingly replied, througa 
Rose, the interpreter, that the major's party was not a match 
for the Crows; that he would whip his whole army. On this, 
the niaja, who wus @ passionate man, drew his pistol and 
snapped it at the chief’s breast. It missed fire, and he then 
struck the Indiau a violent blow on the head with the weapon, 
inflicting a severe gash. The chief made no resistance, but 
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reinained sullen. When this occurrence reached the ears of 
the Indian warriors, they became perfectly infuriated, and 
prepared for an instant attack. General Atkinson pacified 
them through Rose, who was one of the best interpreters ever 
known in the whole Indian country. During the hubbub, the 
Tudians spiked the general's guns with wooden spikes, and 
stuffed them with grass. 

Their principal chief, ‘Long Hair," then visited the camp, 
and addressed the gencral : 

“ White Chief, the Crows have never yet shed the blood of 
the white people; they have always treated them like brothers. 
You have now sled ihe first blood ; my people are augry, and 
we ust fieht.”” 

The general replied, ‘Chief, I was told by my friend, the 
great Kod-haired Chief, that the Crows were a good people ; 
that they were our friends. We did not come to fight the 
Crows; we caine as their friends.” — 

“The Red-haired Chief!" excluimed Long Hair, in astontsh- 
nent; ‘are you his peoplu 27’ 

“ Yos,’”’ replied the general. 

“The Red-haired Chief is a great chief, and when he heara 
that you have shed the bloud of a Crow, he will be angry, and 
puuish you forit. Go home," he added, ‘and tell the Red- 
haired Chief that you have shed the blood of a Crow, and, 
though our people were angry, we did not kill iis people. Tell 
him that you saw Long Hair, the Crow chief, to whom he gave 
the red plume many whuters ago.” 

Long Hair and Rose then went out ond harangued the 
warriors, Who lunmediately withdrew, and soon the woinan and 
child were brought into camp. The goneral made them a 
present of a zreat number of guns, and amuimuuitien in abun- 
dance, af which they were high}y delighted. 

The reader who has perused ‘‘ Lewis and Clarke’s Travels" 
will please to understand that the ‘t Red-haired Chief *’ spoken 
of above was none other than Mr. Clarke, whom the Crows 
almost worshipped while he was among thei, and who yet 
hold his name in the highest veneration. He was considered 
by them to be @ great * medicine man,"’ and they supposed him 
lord over the whole white race. 
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The loss of the boat being supplied, and all to rights again, 
we continued our course down the Missouri, still in coummny 
with the troops, uutil we reached Fort Lovk-out. where we 
encamped for the night. There was a tradine-post at ibis 
fort, belonging to the Americnn Fur Company, in charge of 
Majer Pitcher. The major made General Ashley a present of 
& large grizzly bear for a plaything, ainda pretty ploy thing we 
found hiin before we were done with him, He was made lust 
with a chain to the catyo-box on deck, and seemed to think 
himself captain; at any rate, he was more imperious in jis 
orders than « cominodore on oa foreizn station, He would 
suffer no one on deck, and seeiued literally to apply the poct’s 
words to himself, 


“Tam mongich of all T sarvey, 
Aly tight there is nome tu disput ™ 


We continued our conrse down the river, eneninpiny on Rhore 
every night. Wo hod a jovial time of it, telly storics, 
cracking jokes, and frequently making free with Caicic Rain's 
“O be joyful,” of which there was great plenty for dhe supply 
of rations to the troops. The saldiers listened with astonish. 
ment to the wild adventures of the mountaineer, mod would, 
in turn, engage our attention with recitals oi” their own 
experiance, 

At length we arrived at Council Liluffs, where we remained 
three days, feeling curselyes alinost at home. We of course 
had a yfood time at the Hinifs, aul the thre: days passed in 
continual festivities. 

Providing ourselves with a good boat, we bade acliru to the 
troops, who stayed behind at the Bluffs, and continued our 
descent of the river. The current of the Missouri 15 swilt, but 
to our impatient ninds a locomotive would have seeined too 
tardy in removing us froin the sceves of hardship ami privation 
we had just gone through to the homes of our friunds, our 
sweethearts, our wives a.¢ little one, 

Those who reside in maritime places, and have witnessed 
the hardy tars step ashore in their native land, cas fort an 
adequate idea of the happy return of the inountaineers from 
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their wanderings on the Plaing to St. Louis, which is their 
great bea-port; or, if a pun is admissible, I may perhaps say 
see-port ; for there we sce our old friends, there we sec our fun 
and merriment, and there we sometimes “ sce sights.” 

Arrived at St. Charles, twenty miles above St. Louis, the 
general despatched a courier to his friends, Messrs. Warndorf 
and Tracy, to inform them of his great success, and that he 
would be in with his cargo the next day about noon. 

When we eae in sight of the city we were saluted by a 
piece of artillery, which continued its discharges until we 
landed at the market-place. There were not less than a 
thousand persons present, who hailed our landing with shouts 
which deafened our ears. Those who had parents, brothers 
and sister,, wives or sweethearts, met thein at the landing; 
and such o rushing, crowding, pulling, hauling, weeping, and 
laughing Thad never before witnessed. Every one had learned 
our approach by the courier. 

My father, who had moved to St, Louis, was in the crowd, 
and was overjoyed to sec me. He had lost a part of his 
property by being surety for other men, and [ could see that 
ave hol left its traces upon him during the little time that I 
had been absent, 

Our cargo was soon landed and stored, tha men receiving 
information that they would be paid off that afternoon at 
the store of Messra, Warndorf and Tracy. We accordinzly 
repaired thithor in a body to receive our pay. The full 
amount was counted out in silver to eagh man, except three, 
nately, La Roche, Pellow, and inyself. To us the general 
gave twenty-five dollars cach, telling us he would see us there 
azain. I immediately thought of my difficuity with him in 
the mountains, and eoneluded that the remainder of my pay 
was to be withheld on that account. We took our twenty-five 
dollars each. and went away, asking uo farther questions, 
though we took no trouble to conceal our thoughts. Bafore 
we left the vounting-room, the general told us to repair to any 
hotel we chose, and have whatever wa liked to call for until 
the next morning, and he would pay the bill. 

Accordingly, we all repaired to Le Barras’s hotel, and had a 
glorious time of it. The house was thronged with our friends 
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besides, who all felt themselves meluded in the general's 
hospitality. General Ashley called on us the next morning, 
and, perceiving that we had ‘'ran all night,” told us to keep 
on another day at his expense, adding that. if we wished to 
indulge -n a ride, he would pay for carriages. We profited by 
his hint, and did not fail to take into our party a zood share 
of lasses and mountaineers, 

The next morning the goneral again visited us, and, seving 
we were prefty sober, paid the hill (not a trifling matter}, and 
desired us to cali on hii at the store at ten o'clock. We 
went AS appointed, not knowing yot hiow he would treat ns. 
When we were assembled, ho paid us or wages in full, mado 
us a present of three honsdred dollars each, and destred us to 
purchase a first-rate suit of clothes cach at his expense. 

“T pive you this extra,” he said, '* for your faithful services 
to me in the mountains; for your watehfulness over my 
property and interest while there; for your kindness in caring 
for me while sick and helpless, carrying mie when uneble to 
walk, and not leaving me te perish in the eainp alone.” 

I forgot to inention the disembarkation of Criszky at the 
proper time, but will do so here, After the peltry was all 
landed and stered, the ben still oeeupiedt dis station, 
Hundreds were yet aging at hin, niany of whoin had never 
seen one ol the kind befors, The gencral suid to mec, * James, 
how, under the sun, are we to get that aniinal off the boat?’ 
I, haying a few piasses of “ artiticial cournze ” to back ane, felt 
excecdingly valorous, ond thought uryself able to throw @ 
mill-stone across the Mississippi. Accordingly, | volunicered 
te bring hiin ashore. I procured a licht stiek, walked straight 
up to the bear, and, speaking very sharp to lin {as he had to 
ms all the way down the river), deliberately unfastened his 
chain, He looked me in the eyes for a moment, and, giving a 
low whine, drooped his head, L[ lel hiin off the bout alony a 
staging prepared for the purpose, the crowd instantly falling 
back toa respectful distance. Landing hin without accident, 
the geueral wished me to lead him to the resideuce of Major 
Biddle, distant a quarter of a wile fromm the Ianding. 
Courageous as ever, I led him on, though soine of the tine 
he would lead his leader, Bruin often looking round at the 
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crowd that waa following up at a prudent distanes behind. I 
arrived rafe at the residence, and made Grizzly fast to an 
apple-tree that stood there. I had scarcely got to the length 
of his chain, when he made a furious spring at me; the chain, 
very fortunately, was & stroug one, and held him fast. 

I then ecalied at the major’s house, and, delivering our 
general’s complinents to him, informed bim he had sent a pet 
for his acceptance. He inquired what kind of a pet, and, 
taking him to the trea where I had made fast the bear, I 
showed the huge heast to him. The major almost quaked 
with fear, While we stood locking at him, a small pig 
happened to pasa near the Lear, when Grizzly dealt him such 
a blow with his paw that he left him not a whole bone in his 
body, and piggy fell dead out of the bear’s reach, 

The major then invited me in, and, seiting out some of his 
desi, I drank his health according to the custom of those days, 
and left to rejoin ny conspanions, 


CIQAPTER VIII. 


Drerpetted Reitum to tue Rocky Monntains— Camp remored— Fingal Success 
in finding our party in the Mountaine—Jovful meetin. Jhoraes stolen 
by the Pun-nak Indian: -A Battie, and six Indiana Lilled—- We re- 
eapture dur [Lurses. 


HAD been in #t. Louis only “one week, when General 

Ashley came to ine, and desired me te return ta the 
mountains linsmicdiately., tc carry despatches ta Mr. W. I.. 
Sublet. captain of the trappers, amd offermy mie the tagnifi- 
eent sun of one thousand iloilirs fur the tuip. TT cansentuat to 
gO; Jaw Koehe amd Pellow were to accompany ine. A journey 
to the mountuinis was then called two thousaud miles, through 
aR eomnth cousilered daugeraus even for an aruiwy, TT left St. 
Louis tliis thue with exstigine rehctanes. Jt is a severe tral 
to leave one's friends; but the vrief of separating from father 
and all other relatives sank into insignificance when contrasted 
with the uusery of separating frou owe in parkiendar oie in 
whoin ali wiy affections were repose], aud upon whom all ary 
hopes of the future were concentrated. The cuntenplation of 
the anguish I was about to inflict by the announceniwnt filled 
my heart with sorrow. Que week morc, aud the happy cyent 
that would inake ove of two loving hearts would have been 
consumiated, 

The general’s business was urgent, and andinitted of in 
delay; after T had engaged, not a day, searccly an hour was 
to be lost. The thousancl dollars I was to reevive looked large 
Ml my eyes; and that, added to what I already po-sessed, 
would the better prepare me for a matrimonial voyage. I 
eoudorted uryself with the reflection that ay servicers were 
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confined to the mere delivering of the despatches ; that service 
performed, I was free to return immediately. 

I bid iny aged father farewell—it was the last time I saw 
him. To my other friends I said cheerfully az revoir, expect- 
ing to return to them shortly. 

But my greatest conflict was to come. I had encountered 
Perils, privation, and faced death itself; I had fought savages 
and the wild beasts of the mountains; but to approach this 
tender heart, that had been affianced te my own for years, 
unmanned me. That heart that was then so light, so buoyant 
with hope, so full of confidence in the future, that I must 
plunge in utter darkness by the intelligence that in a few short 
hours I inust leave her! Could I have communicated it to 
her by fighting a score of Indians, how much my pain would 
have been initigated! But time was urgent, and the sacred 
obligation to the lady must be performed. 

I called on iny sweetheart; she looked more lovely than 
ever, She rewarked my troubled looks. ‘‘ James,” she said, 
“you look saddened; what is the matter? Are you 
unwell 7" 

* No, Eliza, | am well: bat——" 

«But what, James? What has happened? Speak |” 

Knowing that I had no time for delay, I felt it my duty to 
break the news to her at once, 

“My dear girl,” I said, “I have loved you long and 
ardently. I have waited to see if the affection which you 
shared with me in childhood would stand the proof of maturer 
years. We are now both matured in years, and are capable 
of judging our own hearts. Through all my sufferings and 
dangers, my devotion to you has grown with my growth and 
strengthened with my strength. ‘We hare decided on the day 
for our indissoluble uniou. But, Eliza, lam yet young; my 
méans of supporting you as I could wish are inadequate. I 
have just received a very tempting offer from General Ashley.” 

“ What to do, James?” 

‘ He offers me one thousand dollars to carry despatches to 
the mountains, which admits of my immediate return.” 

“ And are you going 7?” 

“That is what I have come to inform you, Eliza, Under- 
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stand my motive—it is solely to obtain the means to enable us 
to start the fairer in life.” 

“TY care not for money, James,” she said, burating into a 
flood of tears. 

My heart sought relief from its overcharged feeling in the 
Baine way. I left her amid her sobs, promising to make a 
speedy return, and that we would part no more till death 
should separate us. 

The general had furnished us with two good saddle-horges 
each, and one stout mule to carry our bedding. We mounted, 
and, leaving St. Louis, were soon some miles on our journey. 
We proceeded up the Missouri River, left the last white 
settlement, and issued out into the wilderness. We proceeded 
with the utmost caution ; always halting before dark, we built 
a fire and ate our supper; then moving on farther to a secure 
camping-place, we lit no fire, to avoid attracting the Indians 
to us. On arriving at the forks of the Platte, we held a 
eouncil, and resolved to follow up the north branch to its 
source, thence cross over to Green River, thus striking if inuch 
higher up than we had ever been on that stream before. We 
proceeded accordingly—crossed Green Hiver, and held our 
course to the head of Salt River. Here we found a party 
belonging to the general’s company. Winter waa now begin- 
ning to get in, and it waa time for the whole company to go 
into winter quarters. As nearly as I aan recollect, this was 
the end of October, 1833. 

A place of rendezyous had been previously agreed upon, 
and as it was certain that the various parties would soon 
assemble, I concluded to proceed to the rendezvous, and wait 
the arrival of Sublet, for the delivery of my despatches, rather 
than undertake a search for him in the mountain wilderness. 
I and my companions, therefore, continued with the party 
until we reached the rendezvous. The parties, one aiter the 
other, came slowly in, and Sublet’s was the last to arrive. It 
was now too late for me to return, and I had no alternative 
but to wait until spring. 

Our present rendezvoua was in Cache Valley, but Sublet 
gave orders for ali to remove to Salt Lake, which was but a 
few milea distant, and then go into winter quarters. We 
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accordingly moved to the mouth of ‘ Weaver’s Fork,” and 
established ourselyes there. ‘When all were collected together 
for the winter, our community numbered from six to seven 
hundred souls Grom two to three hundred consisting of 
women and children), all strong and healthy as bears, and all 
having axperieuced very good success. 

Shortly after we had become well settled down, we had the 
misfortune to loge about eighty horses, stolen one dark, stormy 
night by the Pun-vaks, a tribe inhabiting the head-waters of 
the Colunbia River. On missing them the next day, we 
formed # party of about forty men, and followed their trai] on 
foot—the ground was covered with snow at the time. I 
volunteered with the rest, although fortunately my horses were 
not among the missing. After a pursuit of five days we 
arrived at one of their villages, where we saw our own horses 
minong ® number of others. We thon divided ou forces, 
Fitzpatrick taking command of one pariy, and a James 
Bridger of the other. 

The plan resolved upon was as follows: Fitzpatrick was to 
charge the Indians, aud cover Bridger's perty, while they 
stampeded all the horses they could get away with. I formed 
one of Captain Bridger's party, thia being the first affair 
of the kind I had ever witnessed. Everything being in 
readiness, we rushed in upon the horses, and stampeded from 
two to three hundred, Fitzpatrick at the same time engaging 
the Indians, who numbered from three to four hundred. The 
Indians recovered a great number of the horses from us, but 
we succeeded in getting off with the number of our own 
missing, and forty head besides. In the engagement, six of 
the enemy were killed and scalpad, while not one of our party 
received a scratch. The horses we had captured were very 
fine ones, and our return to the eamp was greeted with the 
liveliest demonstrations. 

We found, on our return from the above marauding expedi- 
tion, an encampment of Snake Indians, ta the number of six 
huudred lodges, comprising about two thousand five hundred 
warriors. They had entirely surrounded us with their en- 
campments, adding very materially io our present population. 
They were perfectly friendly and we apprehended no danger 
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from their proximity. It sppeara that this was their usual 
resort for spending the winter; and, aiter pitching their 
lodges, which are composed of skins, they proceeded to build 
a large “ medicine lodge.” 

The, word medicine (or, as they call it, Barehk-Parchk) 
sigaifies a prophet or dreamer, and is synonymous with the 
word prophet as employed in the Old Testament. The Indian 
form of governinent is a theocracy, and the niedicine aman is 
the high-priest. His dreams or prophecies are sacred; if 
his predictions are not verified in the result, the fault is with 
themselves; they had disregarded some of his instructions. 
When by accident his dreams are exactly verified, their con- 
fidence in their prophet exceeds all belief. The ‘‘ medicine 
lodge” is the tabernacle of the wilderness, the habitation of 
the Great Spirit, the sacred ark of their faith, 

Our long residence with the Sneke tribe afforded us an 
excellent opportunity of acquainting ourselves with ithe 
domestic character of the Indians. They often invited us 
into thelr medicine lodge to witness their religious ceremonies 
and listen to their prophesyings. The name of the old prophet 
was O-»no-gua, which in English ineans woman's dress. One 
evening he delivered a prophecy for us. 

“T can see,” said he, ‘white people on Big Shell (Platte 
River); I see them boring a hole in a red bucket; I see them 
drawing out medicine water (whiskey); I see them fighting 
each other; but Fate (Sublet) has gone dowu on the other side 
of the river: he does not see them. He has gone to the white 
lodges. Where are you going?” 

“We are going,” answered Fitzpatrick, “ to trap on Gear 
Head and the other small streams in the country of the Black 
Feet.” 

“No,” said the prophet, “you will go to Sheep Mountain; 
there you will find the snow so deep that you cannot pass. 
You will then go down Port Neif to Snake River. If you are 
fortunate you will discover the Black Feet before they sce you, 
and you will beat them. If they dissover you first, they will 
rub you all out—kill you all. Bad Hand (Fitzpatrich), I tell 
you there is blood in your path this grass. If you beat the 
Black Feet, you will retrace your steps and go to Bear River, 
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whose water you will follow until you come to Sage River, 
There you will meet two men who will give you news." 

To return to my narrative: Mr. Sublet, having left the camp 
in company with my old companion, Mr. Harris, before we 
returned, had left a ietter of mstructions for Fitzpatrick, 
desiring him to remove our camp as early in the spring as 
possible back to Cache Valley, and to repair to Weaver's 
Lake, where he would rejoin him. Sublet and Harris had 
parted for Bt. Louis, which they reached in safety after a 
journey In 1nid-winter. 

We spent the winter very comfortably, and at the opening 
of spring we all moved—whites and Indians—back to Cache 
Yalley. Soon after we arrived we commenced digging caches 
to secure the seventy-five packs of beaver skins in the posses- 
sion of our party. While digging a cache in the bank, the 
earth caved in, killing two of our party, who were Canadians. 
The Indians claimed the privilege of burying them, which 
ceremony they performed by hoisting them up in trees. This 
has ever been the method of disposing of the dead with most, 
if not all, of the Rocky Mountain tribes. The body is securely 
wrapped in blankets and robes fastened with thongs, in which 
are inclosed the war implements, pipes and tobacco of the 
deceased. Ii he had been a warrior, hia war-horse is killed 
and buried, together with his saddle and other implements, at 
the foot of the same trae. 

Oue more accident occurred, which at first occasioned us 
considerable alarm, before we quitted the Cache Valley on our 
excursion. One of our men was out hunting, and coming 
across an antelope, as he supposed, fired at the animal's head 
and killed it. On going to cut the animal's throat, to his 
surprise he found he had killed ona of the Snake Indians, who 
bad put on this disguise to decoy the antelopes near him, This 
WAS An Accident that we deeply lamented, as the Snakes were 
very friendly towards us. Before the Indians discovered the 
accident, we held a council, and resolved to make « precipitate 
retreat, as we felt very distrustful of the consequences. While 
Wwe were preparing to start, the chief caine among us, and was 
preatly surprised at our sudden departure, especially as we had 
given hin no previous notice. We excused ourselves by saying 
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we were going to engage in hunting and trapping. He then 
asked what ailed us, saying we all looked terrified, and wishid 
to know what had happened. Fitzpatrick at length told him 
what had taken place, and how it came to pasa. 

‘* Qh,” said the chief, ‘if that is what you sre alanned at, 
take off your packs and stay. The Indian was o fool to une 4 
decoy when he knew the antelope came into the sage every 
day, and that the white men shoot all they see.” 

He then made g speech to his warriors, telling thein what 
had happened, and ordered some of his men to bring in the 
dead Indian. Then turning to us, he said, “ You and the 
Snakes aye brothers; we mie all friends; we cannot at all 
times guard against accidents. You tost two of your warriors 
in the bank, the Snakes have just lost one. Give me some red 
cloth to wrap up the body. We will bury the fajlen brave.” 

We gave the chief a scarlet blanket as he had desired, anil 
all waa well again, 
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The Gompany temoies from Cache Valley on a Hunting and Trapping 
Excursion—Discovery of a band of Black Feet—A Battle anaes with 
them—Description of the Battle—Retarn to the Rendezvous—Fulélment 
ol the Medicine Obief's prophecy. 


HE peltry and other things not required in our expedition 
being all safely cached, our whole party—numbering two 
hundred and fifty, besides women and children—left Cache 
Valley tor the country of the Black Feet, expecting to make 
a profitable hunt. I bad engaged to the Fur Company for 
the spring hunt for the swin of five hundred dollars, with the 
privilege of taking for servant the widow of one of the men 
who had been killed in the bank. She was of light complexion, 
smart, trim and active, and never tired in her efforts to please 
me, she ageming to think that she belonged to me for the 
reinainder of her life. I had never bad a servant before, and 
{ found her of great service to me in keeping my clothes in 
repair, making my bed, and taking care of my weapons. 

We kept on till we came to Sheep-horn Mountain, but, finding 
it impassable for the anow, we changed our course, and pro- 
ceeded down the Port Neif uniil we arrived at ite junction with 
the Snake River, one of the main branches of the Columbia. 
No trappers having preceded us on the Port Neif, we met with 
excellent success all the way to the junction, a course which 
occupied us threa weeks. An advanced party arriving at the 
junction before the main body came up, immediately upon land- 
ing discovered Indians coming down the Snake River. They 
were not perceived by the Indians, who were as yet at a aon- 
siderable distance. Our whole force was soon prepared to meet 
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them. Leaving one hundred men in camp, the remaining one 
hundred and fifty marched up the river, keeping in the timber ; 
our policy being to retain our foes in the open prairie, while wa 
kept the protection of the woods. At last they perceived us; 
but, seeing that we had the advantage of then, they nade signs 
of great friendship. 

Not wishing to be the aggressors, we contented ourselves 
with observing the enemy, and retired toward our camp, with- 
out any hostile demonstration on either side, Seeing signal- 
smokes arising on every side, we knew an attack ‘on our little 
band was meditated by their thousands of mounted warriors. 
We therefore determined on a retreat as the safest course. 
there being many Indians about our camp, it required a strict 
watch to be maintained, every man having his gun constantly 
in hand, and the priming well looked to. We were able to con- 
verse with them,as many of our men could speak their lancuage; 
but they still pretended to entertain towards us feelings of the 
‘‘ most distinguished consideration.” We encamped that night, 
keeping a strong guard, and saw all around us, as far as the eye 
could extend, uuinerous signal-fires. 

At daylight one of our men shouted, ‘‘ Stop the Indiana! 
stop the Indians! My rope is cut!’ On looking we found 
that three of our best horses had been stolen, notwithstanding 
our Unceasing vigilance. Tho cry then passed around, ‘ The 
ropes are cut! Shoot then down! shootthem dowu!” Rifles 
began to crack, and six of the Indiana fell, five of whom were 
instantly scalped (for the scalps are taken off with greatcr case 
while the bodies are warm); and the remaining Indian, having 
erawied into the river alter receiving his wound, his scalp was 
lost. One of their chiefs was among the slain. He was shot in 
ourcamp before he had tune to make his retreat with the others, 
who all ran as soon as our cainp was alarmed. 

Not & moment was then to be lost. We knew that their 
signal-fires would cover the whole prairie with savages, for we 
were in the very heart of their country. Packing up, in a few 
minutes we were on the retreat, which we pressed all day. 
We encamped the same night, as the Indians did not see fit to 
follow us. 

Soon after this occurrence a party of fur-trappers, consisting 
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of twelye men under the charge of one Logan, left our company 
to try their fortune but were never heard of afterward. Every 
exertion was subsequently made to obtain some clue to the 
eause of their disappearance, but nothing was ever learned of 
them. Beyond doubt, they fell victiins to the treachery of the 
Black Feet. 

Our party coutinued trapping up the Port Neif, until we 
came to Kheep Mountain, which we passed without difficulty, 
the snow having by this time disappeared. We proceeded on 
to Bear River, and coutinued trapping upon that stream and 
its tributaries until we reached Sage River, where, very un- 
expectedly, and to our utter surprise, we inet “two white men,” 
Black Harris and my old friend Portuleuse. 

This verification of the prediction of the old chief was, to 
say the least, a remarkable coincidence, and one not easily 
accounted for: 

Our two friends informed us that they were from §8t. Louis, 
and bad left General Ashley and Sublet but a short distance 
in the rear, We took up our traps and moved immediately to 
Weaver Lake, and formed a rendezvous to wait the arrival of 
the general and Sublet. 

While resting there a party of sixteen Flat Heads came to 
our cauip, and informed us that there were thirty white men, 
with women and children, encamped on a creck twelve or fifteen 
miles distant. They stated that the party had twenty-six 
guns, but that their ammunition was expended. Having some 
splendid horses, in the very best condition, I proposed to go 
and take then .amme ammunition, in the event of their having 
need for it on their way to our camp. Provo, Jarvey, and 
myself mounted three of our fleetest steeds, and found the 
partyin camp. As we had expected, we found they were Camp- 
bell’s party, among whom were many of our personal friends. 
They had met with very good fortune in their cruise, and had 
lost noue of their men. We encamped with them that night, 
and eacorted them to the rendezvous the next day. 

On our way to the rendezvous we heard singing in our rear, 
and, locking in the direction of the noise, we discovered 4 
party of five hundred mounted Indians coming direotly towards 
us. ‘Flat Heads! Flat Heads!” wasshouted; and believing 
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them to be such, I and my two friends wheeled to go and meet 
them. Approaching within a short distauce, to our horror and 
surprise we discovered they were Black Feet—a tribe who 
prize white scalps very highly. Wishing to take us all together, 
probably, they ordered us back—an order we obeyed with 
alacrity, and we speedily gave the alarm. Placing the women 
and children in advance, and directing them to make all speed 
to a patch of willows six miles in front, and there to secure 
themselves, we formed to hold the Indians in check. The 
women made good time, considering the jaded state of their 
animals, for they were all acenstomed to horseback-riding. 

By this time the Indians had cotmmenced charging upon us, 
not so furiously as was their wont, but they doubtleas con- 
sidered their prey wre, and, farther, did not esre to come into 
too close proximity to our rifles. Situated as we were, it was 
lnpossible for thein to surround us, for we had a lake on one 
side and a mountain on the other. They knew, however, that 
we must emerge iInéo the open country, where their chance of 
attack would be improved. When they appronched too near, 
we used our rifles, and always with effect; our woilen the 
meanwhile urging on their aniinals with all the solicitude of 
inothers, who knew that captive was certain death to their 
offapring. 

The firing continued between both parties during the whole 
time of our retreat to the willows; in fact, 1t was a running 
fight through the whole six miles. On the way we lost one 
man, who was quite old. tle might have saved limeelf by 
riding to the front, and T repentedly urged him to clo so, telling 
him that he could not assict us; but he refused even to spur 
oo his horse when the Indiaus made then charges. I tarried 
with him, wiging him on, until I found it would ba certain 
death to delay longer. My horse had scarccly inade three 
leaps in advance when I heard him ery, ‘Oh, God, I ain 
wounded !’* Wheeling ny horse, I called on my companions 
to save him. I returned to him, and found an arrow trembling 
in his back. I jerked it out, and gave his horse several blows 
to quicken his pace; but the poor old man reeled aud fell froin 
his steed, and the Indians were upon him in a moinent to tear 
off hig scalp. This delay nearly cost two more lives, for myself 
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and Jarvey were surrounded with the Black Feet, and their 
triamphant yells told us they feli certain of their prey. Our 
only chance of escape was to leap a slough fifteen feet from 
bank to bank, which we vaulted over at full speed. One Indian 
followed us, but he was shot in the back directly upon reaching 
the bank, and back he rolled into the ditch. We passed on 
around the slough in order to join our companions, butin doing 
80 we were compelled to charge directly through a solid rank 
of Indians. We passed with the rapidity of pigeons, escaping 
without any damage to ourselves or horses, although a shower 
of arrows and bullets whistled all around us. As we progressed, 
their charges became more frequent and daring; our acomuni- 
tion now grew very short, and we never used a charge without 
we were sure of its paying for itself. 

At length we gained the willows. Tf our ammunition had 
been plenty, we would have fought them here as long as they 
might have wished, ‘When all was gone, what were we to do 
with an enemy more than ten times our number, who never 
grants or receives quarter ? 

Eroquey proposed one bold charge for the sake of the women 
aod children. ‘ Let us put our trust in God,” he exclaimed, 
“and if we are to die, let us fall in protecting the defenceless. 
They will honour our memory for the bravery they wit- 
nessed.”’ 

Sixteen of us accordingly mounted our horses, leaving the 
remainder to hold out to tha last, Eroquey led the charge. 
In our fierce onset we broke through two ranks of mounted 
Indians, kiling and overturning everything in our way. 
Uniortunately, my beautiful horse was killed in its tracks, 
leaving me alone amid a throng of Indians. I was wounded 
with an arrow in the head, the scar of which, with many other 
wounds received since, I shall carry to my grave. My boy, 
Baptiste, seeing my danger, called upon his comrades to assist 
him to save his brother. They charged a second time, and the 
Indians who surrounded me were driven back. At that mo- 
ment Baptiste rode up to me; I sprang on the saddle behind 
him, and retreated in safety to the willows. The foe still 
pressed us sorely, but their shots produced little effect except 
to cut off the twigs of the bushes which formed our hiding- 
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place; a5 for charging in upon ua, they showed some disin- 
¢lination. 

To hold ont much longer was impossible. Immediate 

aesistance must be had, and it could come from no other 
place than our camp. To risk a message thera seemed to 
subject the messenger to inevitable death; yet the risk must 
be encountered by some one. ‘ Who'll go? who'll go?” was 
asked on all sides. I was wounded, but not severely ; and, at 
& time so pressing, I hardly knew that I was wounded at all. 
I said, ‘Give me a swift horae, and I will try to forca my way. 
Do not think Tam anxious to leave you in your perilous posi- 
tion.” 

* You will run the greatest risk,’’ said they. ‘* But if you 
go, take the best horse." 

Campbell then said that two had better go, for there might 
be @ chance of one living to reach the camp. Calhoun 
volunteered to accompany me, if he had hig choice of horses, 
to which no one raised any objection. Disrobing ourselves, 
then, to the Indian costume, and tying a handkerchief round 
our heads, we mounted horses as flect as the wind, and bade 
the jittle band adieu. ‘‘God bless you!” shouted the men ; 
the women cried, ‘‘ The Great Spirit preserve you, my friends.” 

Again we dashed through the ranks of the foe before they 
had time to comprehend our movement. The balls and arrows 
flew around ua like hail, but we escaped uninjured. Some of 
the Indians darted in pursuit of us, but, seeing they could not 
overtake us, returned to their ranks. Our noble steeds seemed 
to fully understand the importance of the mission they were 
going on. When about five mies from the camp we saw & 
party of our men approaching us ats slow gallop. We halted 
instantly, and, taking our saddle-blankets, signalled to them 
first for haste, and then that there was a fight. Perceiving 
this, one man wheeled and returned to the camp, while tha 
others quickened their pace, and were with us in a moment, 
although they were & mile distant when we made the signal. 
There were only sixteen, but on they rushed, eager for tha 
fray, and still more eager to «ave our friends from a horrible 
massacre, They all turned out from the camp, and soon the 
road was lined with men, all hurrying along st the utmost 
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WO days after the artival of the general, the focsi2 again 

sounded through our whole cainp, ‘‘The Black Feet! 
the Black Feet!’' On they came, making the very carth 
tremble with the tramp of their fiery war-horses. In their 
advance they surprised three men and two women belonging 
to the Snakes, who were cut some distance from camp, 
gathering roots. The whole five were instantly overtaken, 
killed, and scalped. 

Ag soon as the alarm was given, the old prophet came to 
our camp, and, addressing Mr, Sublet, said, 

“ Cut Face, three of my warriors and two women have juat 
been killed by the Black Feet. You say that your warriors 
can fight—that they are great braves. Now let me see them 
fight, that I may know your words are true.” 

Sublet replied, “‘ You shall see them fight, and then you will 
know that they are all bravyes—that I have no cowards among 
ny men, and that we are all ready to die for our Snake 
friends.”’ 

** Now, men,” added he, turning to us, “I want every brave 
man to go and fight these Black Feet, and whip them, so that 
the Snakes may see that we can fight, and let us de our best 
before them as a warning to them. Remember, I want none 
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to join in this battla who are not brave. Let all cowards 
remain in camp." 

Every man waa impatient to take part; but, secing that hig 
camp would be deserted and his goods exposed, he detained 
quite a number, as well to guard the goods as to keep the 
general company, he not wishing to take part in the 
batile. 

There were over three hundred trappers mounted in a few 
moments, who, with Captain Sublet at their head, charged 
instantly on the enemy. The Snake warriors were also on 
hand, thirsting to take vengeance on the Black Feet for the 
five scalps of their friends. After retreating before us about 
five milea, they formed in place of great security, in a deep 
hollow on the border of the lake. At our arrival, the battle 
recommenced in good earnest. We and our allies fought them 
for about six hours, they certainly displaying great intrepidity, 
for they would repeatedly issue from their stronghold and make 
a bold sortie against us, When entrenched in their position, 
they had a great advantage over us, as it was difficult for a 
man to approach them without being shot, and to charge on 
them aa they were situated would have occasioned us great 
loss of life. One Indian issuing from their position was shot 
through the backbone, thus depriving his legs of all power of 
motion. Seeing hin fall, Sublet said to me, “Jin, let us go 
and haul him away, aud get his scalp before the Indians draw 
hin in,” 

We went, and, seizing each a leg, started toward our lines 
with him: the wounded Indian grasping the grass with both 
hands, we had to haul with all our strength. An Inclian, 
suddenly springing over their breast-work, struck me a heavy 
blow in the back with his gun, causing me to loose hold of iny 
leg and run. Both I and my companion were unarmed; and 
I, not knowing how many blows were to follow, deemed dis- 
¢retion on this particular oceasion the better part of valour. 
Sublet made a strong demonstration against my assailant with 
his fists, at the same time calling me back and cursing me for 
running. I returned, aud, together, we dragged the Indian to 
one of our men, also wounded, for him to despatch. But the 
poor fellow had not strength sufficient to perforate the Indian's 
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ourselves, 

After six hours’ fighting, during which time s number of the 
enemy were slain, we began to want nourishment. Sublet 
requested our allies ‘‘to rub out’’ all their focs while wa went 
and procured refreshment; but on our leaving, they followed 
us, and we all arrived in camp together. On our return to the 
field of battle we found the Black Feet were gone, having 
departed precipitately, as they had lefi a number of their 
dead, a thing unusual with the Indians. The fruits of our 
victory wero one hundred and seventy-three scalps, with 
numerous quivers of arrows, war-clubs, battle-axes, and 
lances. We also killed a number of their horses, which 
doubtless was the renson of their leaving so many of their 
dead upon the field of battle. The trappers had seven or eight 
nen wounded, but none killed. Our allies lost eleven killed in 
battle, besides the five slain before; but none of those killed in 
battle were scalped. 

Had this battle been fought in the open plain, but few of 
our foes could Have escaped; and ever: as it was, had we 
continued to fight, not a dozen could have got away. But, 
considering that we were fighting for our allies, we did not 
exert ourselves. 

Az usual on all such oceasion4s, our victory was celebrated in 
camp, and the exercises lasted several days, conformably to 
Indian custom, 

General Ashley, haying disposed of all his goors and com- 
pleted his finel arrangemeuts, departed for St. Louis, taking 
with hin nearly two hundred packs of beaver. Previous to 
his departure, he suminoned all the men into his presence, and 
maidressed them, as nearly as | can recollect, in the following 
words : 

‘Mountaineers and friends! When I first came to the 
mountains, [ came a poor man. You, by your indefatigable 
exertions, toils, and privations, have procured me an indepen- 
dent fortune. With ordinary prudence in the management of 
what I have aceuinulated, I shall never want for anything. 
For this, my friends, I feel myself uncer great obligations to 
you. Many of you have served with me personally, and I shall 
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always be proud to testify to the fidelity with which you 
have atood by me through all danger, and the friendly and 
brotherly feeling which you have ever, one and all, evinced 
towards me. For these faithful and devoted services I wish 
you to accept my thanks; the gratitude that ] express to yon 
springs from my heart, and will ever retain a lively hold on my 
feelings. 

“My friends! £ am now about to leave you, to take up ny 
abode in St. Louis. Whenever any of you return thither, 
your first duty must be to call at my house, to talk over the 
scenes of peril we have evcountered, and partake of the best 
cheer my table can afford you. 

*T now wash my hands of the toila of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Farewell, inountaineers and friends! May God bless 
you all!” 

We were all surry to part with the general, He was a mau 
of untiring energy and perseverance, cheerfully enduring every 
toil and privation with his men. When they were short 
of food, he likewise hungered; he bore full share in their 
sufferings, and divided his last inorsel with them. There 
was always solmething encouraging in his manuer; no diffi- 
eulty dejected him; kind and generous in his dispceition, he 
was loved equally by all. H, which was seldom, he had any 
disagreement with them, if he discovered himself in fant, he 
would freely acknowledge his error, and ask forgiveness. 

Before he leit he had a word of advice for ms. ‘ James," 
he commenced, *‘ since I have been here I have heard inuch of 
your exploits. I like brave men, but I fear you are reckless 
in your bravery. Caution is alwaya commendable, and 
especially is it necessary in encounters with Indians. I wish 
you to be careful of yourself, and pay attention to your health, 
for, with the powerful constitution you possess, you have many 
valuable years before you. Jt is my hearty desire to hava you 
do well, anf live to a good old age; correct your fault of 
encountering riska for the mere ostentatious display of your 
courage. Whenever you return home, come and see me, 
James; you will be a thousand times welcome; and, should 
you ever be in need of assistance, call on me first. Good- 

ye." 
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He ieft the camp amid deafening cheers from the whole 
erowd. I did not see him again until the year 1836. 

At the general’s departure, wa broke up our camp and 
inarched on to the country of the Flat Heads, on the Snake 
River. On our arrival at the new rendezyous, we were 
rejoiced to learn that peace existed between the two nations-— 
the Flat Heads and Black Feet, and that they were in friendly 
intercourse together. This was very favourable for our pur- 
pose; for it is with Indian tribes as with sivilized nations, 
when at war, various branches of business are impoverished, 
and it becomes inconvenient for thosa engaged in them to 
inake more than trifling purchases, just for the supply of their 
innnediate wants. Hostilities are still nore destructive to 
Indian commerce than to that of civilized nations, for the 
reason, that the time and resources of the whole community 
are engaged in their prosecution. The “sinewa of war" with 
the Indian wean, literally, himself and his horse. 

We spent the summer inonths at our leisure, trading with 
the Indians, hunting, sporting, and prepsring for the fall 
harvest of beaver. We inade acquaintance with several of the 
Black Feet, who came to the post to trade. One of the chiefs 
invited Mr. Sublet to establish a branch post in their country, 
telling him they had many people and horses, and plenty of 
beaver, and if his goods were to be obtained they would trade 
considerably ; his being so far off prevented his people coming 
to My. Sublet’s cainp. 

The Indian appearing sincere, and there being & prospect of 
opening a profitable trade, Sublet proposed to establish a post 
sinong the Black Feet if any of the men were willing to risk 
their scalps in attending it. I offered to go, although I was 
well aware the tribe knew that I had contributed to the 
destruction of & number of their braves; but, to the Indian, 
the greater the brave, the higher their respect for him, even 
though an enemy. fo, taking my boy Baptiste and one man 
with me, we packed up and started for Beaver River, which ia 
a branch of the Missouri, and in the heart of the Black Foot 
country. 

On our arrival, the Indians manifested great appearance of 
friendship, and were highly pleased at having a trading-post 
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Bo conveniently at hand. I soon rose to be a great man 
Bmong them, and the chief offered me his daughter for a wife, 
Considering this an alliance that would guarantee iny life as 
well as enlarge my trade, I accepted his offer, and without 
any superfluous ceremony, became son-in-law to As-as-to, the 
head chief of the Black Feet. As-as-ico, interpreted, means 
heavy shield. To me the aliiance was more offensive than 
defensive, but thrifé was my object more than hymeneal 
enjoyments. Trade prospered greatly. I purchased beaver 
and horses at my own price. Many times I bought a fine 
beaver-skin for a butcher-knife or a plug of tobacco. 

After a residence among them of a iew days, I had slight 
difficulty in my family affairs. A party of Indians came into 
cainp one day, bringing with them three white men's scalps. 
The sight of them made my blood boil with rage; but there 
waa no help for it, so I determined to wait with patience iny 
day of revenge. In sccordance with their custoin, a scalp- 
dance was held, at which thera was much additional re- 
joicing. 

KIy wife came to me withthe information that her people 
were rejoicing, and that she wished to join them in the 
dance. 

l replied, ‘‘No; these scalps belonged to my people; my 
heart ig crying for their death ; you must not rejoice when my 
heart eries : you 1ust not dance when 1 mourn.” 

She then went out, as I supposed, satisied. My two white 
friends, having a great curiosity to witness the performance, 
were looking out upon the scene. I reproved them for 
wishing to witness the savage rejolelngs over the fall of white 
men who had probably belonged to our own conipany. 

One of them answered, ‘‘ Well, your wife is the best dancer 
of the whole party; she out-dances them all.” 

This was a sting which pierced my very heart, Taking my 
battle-axe, and forcing myself into the ring, I watched iny 
opportunity, and struck my disobedient wife a heavy blow un 
the head with the side of ny battle-axe, which dropped her as 
if a ball had pierced her heart. 

' I dragged her through the crowd, and left her; I then went 
back to my tent. 
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This act was performmed in such a bold manner, under the 
very noses of hundreds of them, that they were thunderstruck, 
and for a moment remained motionlesa with surprise. When 
I entered the teut, I said to my companions, ‘‘ There, now, 
you had better prepare to hold on to your own scalps, since 
you take so much interest in a celebration over those of your 
niurdered brethren.” Their countenauces turned ashy pale, 
expecting iustant death. 

Gy this tine the whole Indian camp was in 4 blaze. ‘ Kill 
him! kill him; burn him! burn him!" was shouted through- 
out the camp in their own language, which I plainly under- 
stood. I was collected, for I knew they could kill me but 
once. 

Soon I heard the voice of my father-in-law erying, in a tone 
which sounded above all, ‘Stop! hold! hold! warriors! 
listen to your chief." 

All was hushed in an instant, and he eontinued: 
‘* Warriors! I ain the loser of a daughter, and her brothers 
have lost a sister; you have lost nothing. She was the wife 
of the trader; I gave herto hin. When your wives discbey 
your vommands, you kill them; that is your right. That 
thing disobeyed her husband; he told her not to dance; she 
disobeyed him; she had no ears; he killed her, and he did 
right. He did as you all would have done, and you shall 
neither kill nor harm him forit, I promised the white chief 
that, if he would send a trader to my people, I would protect 
hin and return hun unharmed; this I must do, and hea shail 
not be hurt here. Warriors! wait till you meet him in battle, 
or, perhaps, in his own camp, then kill him; but here his life 
ia sacred. What if we kill them all, and take what they 
have? It will last but afew suns; we shall then want wore, 
Whom do we get sach-o-pach (powder) from? We get it 
fron: the whites ; and when we have expended what we have, 
we must do without, or go to them for more. When we heve 
no powder, can we fight our enemies with plenty? If wa kill 
these three men, whom I have given the word of a chief to 
protect, the white chief will send us no more, but his braves 
will revenge the death of their brothera. No, no; you shall 
not harm them here. They have aaten of our meat and drunk 
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of our water; they have also smoked with us. When they 
have sold their gooda let them return in peace.” 

At this time there were a great many Flat Heads at the 
Black Foot camp, as they were at peace with each other. 
After the apeech of my father-in-law, a great brave of the Flat 
Heads, called Bad Handa, replied, ‘Hey! you are yourself 
again; you talk well; you talk like .!s-as-fo again. We aro 
now at peace; if you had killed these men, we should have 
made war ou you agath; we should have raised the battle-axe, 
never to have buried it. These whites are ours, and the Flat 
Heads would heve revenged their deatns if they had been 
killed in your camp.” 

The chief then made a loud and long harangue, after which 
ell became quiet. .1s-as-to next came to my camp and said, 
“My son, you have done right; that woman I gave you had 
no sense; her ears were stopped up; she would not hearken to 
you, and you had a right to kill ber. But I have another 
daughter, who is younger than she was. §She is inore beauti- 
ful; she has good sense and good ears. You may have her in 
the place of the bad onc; she will heazken to all you say ta 
her." 

‘ Well,” thought I, “this is gettzng married again hefore T 
have even had time to mourn.” 

But I replied, ‘‘ Very well, ny father, I will accept of your 
kind offer,’ well knowing, at the same time, that to refuse 
him would be to offend, as he would suppose that I disdained 
his geverosity, 

My second wife was broughi to me. I found her, as her 
father had represented, far more intelligent and far prettier 
than her other sister, and I was really proud of the change. 
I now possessed one that many a warrior had performed deeds 
of bloody valour to obtain; for it iso high honour to get the 
daughter of a great chief to wile, and many a bold warrior has 
sacrificed hia life in seeking to attain such a prize. 

During the night, while I and my wife wera quietly 
reposing, some person crawled into our couch, sobbing most 
bitterly. Angry at the intrusion, I asked who was there. 

‘ Me,” answered 2 voice, which, although well-nigh stifled 
with bitter sobs, I recognized as that of my other wife, whom 

6 
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every oné had supposed dead. After lying outside the lodge 
senseless for some hours, ehe had recovered and groped her 
way to my bed. 

“ Go away,’ I said, ‘* you have no business hera; 1 have 
new wile now, one who has sense,” 

“T will not go away,” she replied ; ‘ my eare are open Dow. 
T was a fool not to hearken to my husband's words when his 
heart was crying, but now I have good agnse, and will always 
hearken to your words.” 

It did really seem as if her heart was broken, and she kept 
her position until mornmg. I thought myself now well sup- 
plied with wives, having fo more than I cared to have; but 
I deemed it hardly worth while to complain, as I should soon 
leaye the camp, wives and all. 

It is & universal adage, “ When you are among the Romans, 
do as the Homans do.” [ conformed to the customa of 
a people really pagan, but who regarded themeelves both en- 
ightened and powerful. I was risking my hfe for gold, that 
I might return one day with plenty, to share with her I 
tenderly loved. My body was among the Indians, but my 
inind waa far away from them and their bloody daeds. Ex- 
perience has revealed to me that civilized man can accustom 
himself to any mode of lie when pelf ia the governing princt- 
ple—that power which dominates through all the ramifications 
of social life, and gives expression to the universal instinct 
of self-interest. By living with the savages, and becoming 
fainiliar with their deeds of injustice and ecruelty—witnessing 
friends and companions struck down without a moment’s 
warning—if a man has feelings, in a skort time it becomes 
callous towards the relentless savage, who can mock the dying 
struggles of the white man, and indulge his inhuman joy as he 
sees his warm life-blood saturate the earth, on which, a faw 
inoments since, his victim stood erect in seeming security. 
Many a companion have I seen fallin the wild prairie or the 
mountain forest, dying with some dear name upon his lips, his 
body left as food for the wild beasts, or his bones to whiten in 
the trackless wilderness. 

Jt will be said, ‘‘ He night have stayed at home, and not 
have hazarded his lite amid such dangers.” So it might be 
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said of the hardy mariner, whose compass guides him through 
al] parte of the pathless ocean. Thesame motive impels them 
beth on their perilous career—self-interest, which, while it 
gratifiea their individual desires, af the same time enriches 
and advances society, by adding his acquisitions to the mart 
of commerce. 

We left the Black Foot country after a stay of twenty days, 
having purchased «thirty-nine packs of beaver and several 
splendid horses at a sum trifling in real value, but what they 
sonsidered a3 far exceeding the worth of their exchanges. The 
ehief Ient us an escort of two hundred and fifty mounted 
wartiorg, in addition to which nearly one hundred Flat Heads 
returned with us to cur camp, whom we met the second day 
on our road (they having become alarmed for our safety, and 
being on the way to revenge our deaths, in the event of the 
Black Feet having proved treacherous), On our arrival we 
were greated with the liveliest expressions of joy. Presents 
Were made to our escorts, end Mr. Sublet sent my father-in-law 
& valuable gift for his Kindness to me, and as the assurance of his 
most distinguished consideration. I also sent some drest- 
patterns to my wives, in addition to the presents I had pre- 
viously made them. The Black Feet, apparently well satisfied, 
reterned to their homes. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Removal of our Rendezyous—Batile with our Friends, the Black Feet—A 
Tiwoe for dear Life—Grant Victory over the Grovan Band of Black Fost. 


FIER we had rested we departed for Snake River, making 
the Black Foot butfes on our way, in order of pass 
through the buffalo region. I received a severe lecture from 
Mr. Sublet for my rashness while at the trading-poat. The 
second day of our march, once of our men, while fishing, 
detected a party of Black Feet in the act of stealing our horses 
in the open day. Sut for the man, they would hare succeeded 
in making off with a great number. The alarm was given, and 
we mouuted and gave immediate chase. The Indians were 
forty-iour in number, and on foot; therefore they became an 
easy prey. We ran them intoa thicket of dry bush, which we 
surrounded, and then fired in several places. It was quite dry, 
and, there being a good breeze at the time, it burned like chaff, 
This driving the Indians out, as fast as they made their 
appearance we shot them with our rifles. Every one of them 
was killed; those who escaped our bullets were consumed in 
the fire; and as they were all more or less roasted, we took no 
scalps. None of our party were hurt, except one, who was 
wounded by one of our men. 

On the third day we found buffalo, and killed great numbers 
of them by a “surround.”’ At this place we lost six horses, 
three of them belonging to myself, two to a Bwiss, and one to 
Baptiste. Noi relishing the idea of losing them (for they were 
splendid animals), aud sesing uc signs of Indians, I and the 
Swiss started along the back track in pursuit, with the under- 
standing that we would rejoin our company at the Buttes. We 
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followed them to the last place of rendezvous: their tracks 
were fresh and plain, but we could gain no sight of our horses. 
We then gave up the chase, and encamped ina thicket. In 
the morning we started to return, and, had not proceeded far, 
when, hearing o noise in our rear, [ looked round, and saw 
between two or three hundred Indians within a few hundred 
yards of us. They soon discovered us, and, irom thcir not 
making immediate pursuit, I inferred that they mistook us for 
two of their own party. However, they soon gave chase. 
They being also on foot, I said to my companion, ‘‘ Now wea 
have as good a chance of escaping as they have of overtaking 
as." 

The Swiss (named Alexander) said, ‘ It is of no use for ine 
to try to get away: I cannot run; save yourself and never 
mind me.” 

‘* No,” 1 replied, ‘I will not leave you; ran as fast as you 
can until you reach the creek ; there you can seerete yourself, 
for they will pursue ine.”’ 

ffe followed my advice, and saved himself. I crossed the 
stream, and when I again appeared in sight of the [idians I 
was on the smnmit of a small hill two miles in advance. Giving 
a general yell, they came ia pursult of inc. On I ran, not 
daring to indulge the hope that they would give up the chase, 
for some of the Indians are great runpers, and would rather 
die than incur the ridicule of their brethren. On, on we tore; 
J to save iny Recalp, and my pursuers to win it. At length 
I reached the Buttes, where I had expected to find the camp, 
but, to ny iuconceiyeble horror and dismay, my coznades were 
not there. They had found no water on their route, and had 
proceeded to the river, forty-five miles distant. 

My feelings at this disappointment transcended expression. 
A thousand ideas peopled my feverish brain at once. Hone, 
friends, and my loved one presented themselves with one 
lightning-flash. The Indians were close at ny heels; their 
bullets were whizzing past me; their yells sounded painfully 
in my ears; and I could alinost feel the knife making o cireuit 
round my skull. On I bounded, bowever, following the road 
which our whole company had made. I was scorching with 
thirst, haying tasted neither sup nor bit since we commenced 
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the race. Still on I went with the speed of an antelops. 1 
kept safely in advance of the range of their bullets, when sud- 
denly the glorious sight of the camp-smoke caught my eye. 
My companions perceived me at a mile from the camp, aa well 
BRE my pursuers; aud, mounting their horses to meet me, soon 
turned the tables on my pursuers. It was now the Indians’ 
turn to be chased. They must have suffered as badly with 
thirst as I did, and our men cut them off from the river. Night 
had begun to close in, under the protection of which the 
Indians escaped; our men returned with only five scalps. 
According to the closest calculation, I ran that day ninety-five 
miles.* 

My heels thua deprived the rascally Indians of their antict- 
pated pleasure of dancing over my acalp. My limbs were so 
much swollen the next morning, that for two or three days 
ensuing it was with great difficulty I got about. My whole 
system was also in great pain. In a few days, howevar, I was 
as well as ever, and ready to repay the Indians for their trouble. 

The third day after my escape, my companion Aleck found 
his way into camp. He entered the lodge with dejection 
on his features. 

“*Oh?’’ he exclaimed, “I thank God for my escape, but 
the Indians have killed poor Jin. I saw his bones a few 
miles back. I will give anything I have if a party will go with 
me and bury him. The wolves have alinost picked his bones, 
but it must be he. Poor, poor Jim! gone at last!” 

‘ Ha!” said some one present, ‘‘is Jim killed, then? Poor 
fellow! Well, Aleck, let us go back and give him a Christian 
burial.’ 

He had seen a body nearly devoured on the way, most 
likely that of the wounded Indian who had chased me in his 
retreat from our camp. 

i came limping into the orowd ai this moment, and ad- 


* Goncerning this great rage for life, it may appear impossible to some 
for a human being to accomplish such a feat. Those who survive of Sublet’s 
eompany, and who know the distances fram point to point of my calebrated 
race, Will plasae to correct me publicly if I am in error in the distance, I 
hive known instances of Iniian runners accomplishing mora than one 
hondre1 and ten miles in one day.—Nagnarog. 
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dressed him before he had perceived me: ‘‘ Halloo, Aleck, are 
you Bafa?" 

He looked at me fora moment in astonishment, and then 
embraced me so tight that I] thought he would suffocate me. 
He burst into a flood of tears, which for a time prevented his 
articulation. He looked at me again and again, as if in doubt 
of my identtiy. 

At length he spid, “Oh, Jim, you are safe! And how did 
you escape? Iiade sure that you were killed, and that the 
body I saw on the road was yours. Pshaw! IJ stopped and 
shed teara on a confounded dead Inclian’s carease ! " 

Aleck stated that the enemy had passed within ten feet 
without perceiving him; that his gun was cocked and well 
primed, so that if he had besn discovered there would have 
been one red skin less to chase me. He had seen no Indians 
on his way % camp. 

I was satisfied that some (if not all) of my pursuers knew 
mé, for they were Black Feet, or they would not hare taken 
such extraordinary pains to run medown If they had suc- 
ceeded in their endeavour, they would, in subsequent years, 
have saved their tribe many scalps. 

From this encampinent we moved on to Lewia’s Fork, on 
the Columbia River, where we made a final halt to prepare for 
the fall trapping season. Some small parties, getting tired of 
inaction, would occasionally sally out to the small mountain 
streams, all of which contained plenty of beaver, and would 
frequently come in with seversl skins. 

I prepared my traps one day, thinking to go out alone, and 
seo what my luck might be. I imounted my horse, and, on 
approaching a& small stream, diginounted to take a careful 
survey, fo seo if there wera any signs of beaver. Carefully 
aecending the bank of the stream, I peered over, and saw, not 
a beaver, but an Indian, He had his robe spread on the grass, 
and was engaged in freeing himself from vermin, with which 
ali Indians abound. He had not seen nor heard me; his face 
was towards me, but inclined, and he was intently pursuing 
his occupation. 

‘‘ Here,” thought I, ‘are a guu, a bow, a quiver full of 
arrows, & good robe, and a scalp." 
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I fired my rifle; the Indian fell over without uttering a 
sound. J not only took his scalp, but his head. I tied two 
locks of his long hair together, hung his head on the horn of 
nly saddle, and, taking the spoile of the enemy, hurried back 
to cap. 

The next morning our cainp was invested by two thousand 
five hundred warriors of the Black Foot tribe. We had now 
solmething on our hands which demanded attention. We were 
encaniped in the bend of a river—-in the ‘ horse-shoe.””’ Our 
lottges were pitched at the entrance, or narrowest part of the 
shoe, while our aniwals were driven back into the bend. The 
lodges, four deep, exiended nearly across the land, forming a 
kind of banicade in front; not avery sate one for the inmates, 
sinee being covered with buffalo hides, they were penetrable to 
bullet and arrow. 

The Indians wade a furious charge. We tmmediately 
placed the women and children in the rear, sending them 
down the bend, where they were safe nuless we were defeated. 
We suffered the Indiaus for a long tine toact on the offensive, 
being coutent with defending oureclves and the camp. I 
alvised Captain Sublet to let them weary themselves with 
charging, by which tine we would mount anc charge them 
with greater prospect of victory; whereas, should we tire our- 
selves while they were fresh, we should be overwhelined by 
their munbers, aud, if not defeated, inevitably lose a great 
many en. 

AH the inovtaineers approved of ny advice, and our plans 
were taken accordingly, They drove us froin our first position 
twice, so that our lodges were between the coutending ranks, 
but they never broke our lines. When they opproached us 
very near we resorted to our arrows, which all our half-breeds 
used as skilfully as the Indians. Finally, perceiving they 
bevan to tire, 1] went and ordered the wowen to saddle the 
horses in haste. <A horse was seou ready for each man, four 
hundred in number. Taking one hundred and thirty inen, I 
passed out through the timber keeping oear the river until we 
could all emeige and form « line to charge them, unobserved, 
in the rear. While exccuting this diversion, the main body 
was to charce them in front. While defiling through the 
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timber we cause suddenly upon ten Indisus who were resting 
from the fight, and were sitting on the ground unconcerncily 
sinoking their pipes. ‘We killed nine of them, the tenth one 
making good his retreat. 

Our mancurre succeeded admirably. The [lianas were 
unconscious of our approach in their rear anti they began to 
fall froin their horses. Then charging on their main bialy 
simultaneously with Captain Sublet's charge in front, their 
whole force was thrown into irretricvable confusion, and they 
fled without farther resistance, We did not pursue thein, 
feeling very well satisfied to lave got iid of them as we had. 

_ They left one handred and sixty-seven dead on the field. Our 
loss was also very severe; Siateen hilled, mostdy half-breeds, 
and fifty or sixty wounded. In this action I received a wound 
in my left side, although I did not pereeive it until the battle 
WAS Over. 

ag usual, there was a sealp-caince after the victory, iu which 
i really feared that the fair sex would donee theinselves to 
death. They had a crying spell afterward for the dead. After 
all, it was a vietory rather dearly porehasedd. 

A few days after our battle, one of our old trappers, named 
Le Blucux, who bad spent twenty years in the Ineuntains, 
caine to ime, aud tellin ine ho knew of a siuull stream full of 
beaver which au into Lewis's Fork, about thirty unles from 
cainp, Wished me to accompany Lim there, We being [ree 
trappers at ibat time, the chance of obtaining a pack or two 
of beaver was rather a powertul incentive, Gain being ry 
object, I readily acecded to lis proposal, We put out frou 
coonp during the night, and traveliedup Lewis's Dork, Icisurely 
discussing our prospects and contidently enumerating our 
unhatehed chickeus, when suddenly a laree party of Indians 
opine in sight in our rear. 

The banks of the river we were travelling along were pre- 
cipitous and rocky, and skirted with a thick bush. We entored 
the bush without a moment's hesitation, for the Inetians ad- 
ranced onus as soon as they had caught sight of us. Le Blueux 
had a sinall bell attached to his horse’s neck, which he tuok 
off, aud, creeping to a large bush, fastened it with the end of 
his lariat, and returned holdin the other end i his hand. 
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This stratagem caused the Indians to expend & great amount 
of powder and shot in their effort to kill the bell; for, of 
course, they supposed the bell indicated the position of our- 
selves. When they approached near enough to be seen 
through the bushes, we fired one pun at a time, always keep- 
ing the other loaded. When we fired the bell would ring, as 
if the horse was startled by the close proximity of the gun, 
but the smoke would not rise in the right place. They con- 
tinued to shoot at random into the bushes withont injuring us. 
or our faithful animals, who were close by us, but entirely 
concealed from the sight of the Indians. My companion filled 
his pips and commenced smoking with as much sang froid as. 
if he had been in camp. 

* This ia the last smoke I expect to have between here and 
camp,’' said he. 

"What are we to do?” J inquired, not feeling our position 
very secure in a brush fort manned with a company of two, 
and beleaguered by scores of Black Foot warriors. 

In an instant, before I had time to think, crack went his 
rifle, and down came an Indian, who, more bold than the rest, 
had approached too near to our garrison, 

“ Now,” said Le Blueux, “ bind your leggings and moccasins 
around your head.” 

I did so, while he obeyed the same order. 

‘‘ Now follow me.” 

Wondering what bold project he was about to execute, f 
quietly obeyed him. He went noiselessly to the edge of the 
bluff, looking narrowly up and down the river, and then com- 
menced to slide down the almost perpendicular bank, I closely 
following him. ‘We safely reached the river, into which we 
dropped ourselves. We swain close under the bank for more 
than a mile, until they discovered us. 

“Now,” said my comrade, “strike across the stream in 
double quick tiie.” 

We soon reashed the opposite bank, and found ourselves a 
good mile and a half ahead of the Indians. They commenced 
plunging into the river in pursuit, but they were too late. We 
ran across the open ground until we reached a mountain, 
where we could safely look back and Inugh at our pursuers. 
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We had lost our horses and guns, while they had sacrificed six 
or sight of their warriors, besides missing the two scalps they 
Made so certain of getting hold of. 

T had thought inyself a pretty good match for the Indians, 
but I at once resigned all claims to merit. Le Blueux, in 
addition to all the acquired wiles of the Red Man, possessed 
hie own superior art and cunning. Fle could be surrounded with 
no difficulties for which hia inexhaustible brain could not 
devise some secure mode of escape. 

We arrived safe at cap before the first guard was relieved. 
The following morning we received a severe reprimand from 
Captain Sublet for exposing ourselves on so hazardous an 
adventure. 

As soon as the wounded were sulliciently recovered to be 
able to travel, we mover down the river to the junction of Salt 
River with Guy's Fork, about & mile from Suake River. The 
next day the captain resolved to pass up to Guy's Fork toa 
convenient camping ground, where we were to spend the interval 
until it was time to separate into small parties, and aoimnence 
trapping in good earnest for the season. 

One day, while moving leisurely along, two men and myself 
proposed to the captain to procecd ahead of the main party to 
ascertain the best road, to reconnoitre the various streams—in 
short, to make it a trip of discovery. We were to encamp one 
night, and rejoin the main body the next morning. The 
captain consented, but gave us strict caution to take good care 
of ourselves, 

Nothing of importance occurred that day; but the next 
morning, about sunrise, we were all thunderstrnck at being 
roused from our sleep by the discharge of guns close at hand. 
Two of us rose in au instant, and gave the wur-hoop as a 
challenge for them to come on, Poor Cotton, the third of our 
party, was killed at the first fire. When they saw us arise, 
rifle in hand, they drew back; whereas, had they rushed on 
with their battie-axes, they could have killed us in an instant. 
One of our horses was alao killed, which, with the body of our 
dead comrade, we used for a breast-work, throwing up, at the 
same time, all the dirt we could to protest ourselves as far as 
we were able. The Indians, five hundred in number, showered 
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their bails at us, but, being careful to keep at a safe distance, 
they did us no damage for some time. At length my companion 
recclyed a shot through the heel, while carelessly throwing up 
his feet in crawling to get a sight at the Indians without ex- 
posing his body. I received some slight seratehes, but no 
injury that occasioned we any real inconvenience. 

Providenca at last came to our relici, Onur camp was 
oving along slowly, shooting buffalo occasionally, when somes 
of the woinen, hearing our gis, ran to the captain, exclaiming, 
* There ig a fight, Hark! bear the guns!” 

He, concluciug that there was more distant fighting than is 
counnen in killing buffale, despateher sixty wen Im all possible 
haste in the direction of the reports. We saw them as they 
appeared ja sight on the brauw of a hill not far distant, and 
sent up o shout of triunph. The Indians also caught sight of 
thein, and innediately retreated, leaying seventeen warriors 
dead in front of our little fort, whoin we relieved of their 
seul px. 

We returned to canp after burning our companion, whose 
body was literally riddled with bullets. The next day we 
ingde a yery suceessful surround of buffalo, killing great 
uinubers of them. Tn the evening, several of our friends, the 
Saker, came to un and told us their village was only five miles 
futher up, wishing ws to move wp near them to open a trade. 
After curing our meat, we moved on and encamped near the 
friendly fuekes. We learned that there were one Lundred and 
cinhty-Hve lodges of Pun-naks eneanmped only two miles dis- 
tant, a discarded band of the Snakes, very bad Indians, and 
yer) pioat thieves. Captain Sublet inforuied the Snakes that 
if the Pun-naks should steal auy of his horses or anything 
belonging to his camp, he would refi then al? oxt, and he 
Wished the friendly Bnakes tv tell them so. 

Two of our men and one of the Snakes having strolled down 
to the Pun-nak lodges one evening, they were set upon, and 
the Snake was killed, and the two of oyr camp caine home 
wounded. The inorning volunteers were called to punish the 
Pun-naks for then outrage. Two hundred and fifteen im- 
niediately presented themselves at the call, and our captain 
appointed Bridger leader of the troop. 
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We started to inflict vengeance, but when we arrived at the 
site of the village, behold! there was no village there. They 
had packed up and left immediately after the perpetration of 
the outrave, they fearing, no doubt, that ample vengeanco 
would be taken upon them. 

We followed their trail forty-five niles, and came up with 
them on Green River. Seeing our approach, they all made 
across to a, small island in the river. 

‘What shall we do now, Jim?” inquired our leader. 

‘‘y will cross to the other side with one half the men,” I 
suggested, ‘‘and get abreast of the island. Their retreat will 
be thus cut off, and we can exterminate them in their trap.” 

“Go, said he; ‘Iwill take thon if they attempt to make 
this shore.” 

I was soon in position, and the enfilading commenced, and 
was coutinued until there wag not one left of either sex or any 
ace, We carried back four hundred and eizhty-eight scalps, 
and, as we then supposed, annihilated the Pun-nak band. On 
our return, however, we found six or eight of their syauaws, 
who had been left behind in the flight, whom we carried back 
and yave to the Snakes. 

On informing the Snakea of what had taken place, they 
expressed great delight. ‘“ Right!" they said, ‘‘ Pun-neks 
very bad Indians; ” and they joined in the scalp-dance. 

We afterward learned that the Pan-naks, when they fled 
froin our vengeance, had previously sont thoir old mon, and a 
reat portion of their women and children, to the mouutainas, 
at which we were sreatly pleased, as it spared the effusion of 
much unnecessary blood. They had a great “ moadicine 
chief” slain with the others on the island; bis sedicine was 
noi good this time, at least. 

We proceeded thence to a small ereek, called Black Foot 
Greek, in the heart of the Black Foot country. 

it was always our custom, before turning out our horses in 
the morning, to send out spies to reconnoitre around, and see 
if any Indians were lurking about to steal them. When pre- 
paring to move one morning from the last-named creck, we 
Sent out two men; but they had not proceeded twenty yards 
from our corral before a dozen shots were fired at them by a 
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party of Black Feet, bringing them from their horses severely 
wounded. Ina moment the whole camp was in motion. The 
savages nade a bold and desperate attempt to rush upon the 
wounded men and get their scalps, but we were on the ground 
in time to preyent them, and drove them back, killing four of 
their nuinber. 

The next day we were overtaken by the Snakes, who, 
hearing of our skirmish, expressed great regret that they were 
not present fo have followed them and given them baftle again. 
We seldom followed the Indians after having defeated them, 
unless they had stolen our horses. It was our policy always 
to act on the defensive, even to tribes that were known 
eneties. 

When the Suakes were ready, we all moved on together for 
the head of Green River. The Indians numbered siz or seven 
thousand, inchidiug women and children; our number was 
nearly eight hundred altogether, forming quite a formidable 
little army, or, more properly, a moving city. The number of 
horses belonying to the whole cainp was immense. 

We had no farther difficulty in reaching Green River, where 
we reulained six days. During this short stay our numberless 
horses exhausted the grass in our vicinity, and it was impera- 
tive to change position. 

It was now early in September, and it was time to break up 
our veneral encainpinent, and spread in all directions, as the 
hunting and trapping season was upon us. Before we formed 
our dispersing parties, a1 number of the Crows came to our 
calnp, and were rejoiced to see us again. The Snakes and 
Crows were extremely amicable, 

The Crows were questioning the Suakes about some scalps 
hanging on our lodge poles. They gave them the particulars 
of oul encounter with the Black Feet, how valiantly we had 
fought thein, and how we hed defeated them. The Crows 
were highly gratified to see so many sealps taken from their 
old and inveterate foes. They wished to ses the braves who 
had fought so nobly. I was pointed out as the one who 
had taken the greatest number of scalps; they told them they 
had seen me fight, and that I was a vary great brave. Upon 
this I becaine the object of the Crows’ admiration ; they were 
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‘very anxious to talk to me and to cultivate my acquaintance ; 
but I could speak very little of their language. 

One of our men (named Greenwood), whose wife was a 
Crow, could speak their language fluently; he and his wife 
were generally resorted to by the Crows to afford full details 
of our recent victory. Greenwood, becoming tired of so inuch 
questioning, invented a fiction, which greatly amused ine for 
its Ingenuity. He infurmed them that White-handled Kuife 
(as the Snakes called me) was a Crow. 

They all started in astonishment at this information, and 
asked how that could be. 

Said Greenwood in reply, ‘‘ You know that 30 many winters 
ago the Cheyennes defeated the Crows, killing many hundreds 
of their warriors, and carrying off a great many of thei wonlen 
and children,” 

“ Yes, we know it,’ they all exclalined. 

“Well, he was a little boy at that time, and the whites 
bought hiw of the Cheyennes, with whom he has stayed ever 
since. He has becone a great brave amory them, and all 
your eneinics fear hin.” 

On hearing this astonishing revelation, they said that [ 
must be given to thein. Placing implicit faith in every word 
that they had heard, they hastened to their village to «lis- 
seminate the joyful news that they had found one of their own 
people who had been taken by the Shi-ans when a bar-car-te 
({shild), who bad been sold to the whites, and who had now 
become a great white chief, with his lodge-pole full of tlie 
scalps of the Black Feet, who had fallen beneath his guna and 
battleaxe. This excited a great commotion throughout their 
whole village. All the old women who remembered the defeat, 
when the Crows lost two thousand warriors and a host of 
women and children, with the ensuing captivity, were wonder- 
ing if the great brave was not thelr own child; thereupon 
ensued the greatest anxiety to see me and claim me as a@ son. 

I did not say a word impugning the authenticity of Green- 
wood's romance. = was greatly edified at the inordinate 
gulhbility of the red man, aud when they had gone to spread 


their tala of wonderment, we had a hearty laugh at their 
expense. 
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Our party now broke up; detachments were formed and 
leaders chosen. ‘We issued from the camp, and started in all 
directions, receiving instructions to return within a certain 
day. There were a great many fur trappers with us, who 
hunted for their own piofit, and disposed of their peltry to the 
mountain traders. The trappers were accompanied by a 
certain number of bired tnen, selected according to their 
individual preferences, the strength of their party being 
regulated by the danger of the country they were going to. 
If a party was going to the Black Foot country, it needed 
to be numerous and well armed. If going among the Crows 
or Snakes, where no danger was apprehended, there would 
go few or many, juet as was agreed upon among themselves. 
But eash party was in strict obedience to the will of its 
captain or leader: his word was supreme law. 

My party started for the Crow countiy, at which I was 
well content; for, being a supposed Crow myself, I expected 
to fare well ainong them. It seemed a relief, also, to be in 
a place where we could rest from our unsleeping vigilanea, 
and to feel, when we roge in the moruing, thera was some 
probability of our living till night. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Departure from the Rendezvous—Trouble in Camp —Teare the Taity anid 
Traps—Arrival ai the Crow Village- Great Sin awong the Crowse— 
Joyful Meeting with my Crow Parenta, Brother-, and Sirters—Three 
Years without seeing a While fan. 


| NOW parted with very many of my friends for the last 

time. Most of the members of that larve company now 
sleep in death, their waking ears no longer to be filled with 
the death-telling yell of the savage. The manly hearts that 
shrunk from no danger hive ceased to beat; their bones 
whiten in the gloomy fastnesser of the Rocky Mountainna, or 
moulder on the ever-flowering prairies of the Far West. A 
eloven skull is all that reinains of my oner gallant frieacds 
to tell the bloody death that they died, and invoke vengeance 
on the inereiless hand that struck taem cown in their ruddy 
youth. 

Tiere I parted from the boy Baptiste, who had been iny 
faithful companion so long. IT never saw hin agnin. 

The party that I started with consist] of thirty-one men, 
most of them skilful trappers (Captain Bridver was in our 
parts), and commanded by Rebert Canypbell. We started for 
Powder River, a fork of the Yellow Stone, and, arriving there 
without accident, were soon busied in our occupation, 

A circumstance occurred in our encainpment on this streain, 
trivial in itself (for trivial events sometimes determine the 
eourse of & inan's life), but which led to unexpectcd results. 
I had set wiy six traps over night, and on going to them the 
following worning I found four beavers, but one of iny traps 
was missing. I sought it in every directiun, but without 
success, aud on iny return to caiunp moutioned the mystery. 

9 
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Captain Bridger (as skilful a hunter as ever lived in the 
mountains) offered to renew the search with me, expressing 
confidenca that the trap could be found. We searched 
diligently along the river and the bank for a considerable 
distance, but the trap was among the missing. The float-pole 
also was gone-~—-a pole ten or twelve feet long and four inches 
thick. We at length gave it up as lost. 

The next morning the whole party moved farther up the 
river. To shorten our route, Bridger aud myself crossed the 
stream at the spot where [ had set my missing trap. It was 
a buffalo-crossing, and there was a good trail worn in the 
banks, so that we could easily cross with our horses. After 
passing and travelling on some two miles, I discovered what I 
Bupposed to be a badger, andl we both made a rush for him. 
On closer inspection, however, it proved ta be my beaver, with 
trap, chain, and float-pole. [twas apparent that some buffalo, 
in crossing the river, had become entangled in the chain, and, 
as we conceived, had carried the trap on his shoulder, with 
the beaver pendent on one side and the poleon the other. We 
inferred that he had in some way got his head under the 
chinin, between the trap and the pole, and, in his endeavours 
to extricate himself, had pushed his head through. The hump 
on his back would prevunt it passing over his body, and away 
he would speed with his burden, probably urged forward by 
the four sharp teeth of the beaver, which would doubtless 
Object to his sudden equestrian (or rather bovine) journey. 
Wo killed the beaver and took his skin, feeling much satis- 
faction at the solution of the mystery. When we arrived at 
eninp we esked our companions to guess how and where we 
hod [ound the trap. They all gave various guesses, but, 
failing to hit the truth, gave up the attempt. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said I, “it was stolen.” 

‘Stolen !’’ exclaimed a dozen voices at once. 

* Yes, it was stolen by a buffalo.” 

“Qh, come, now,” said one of the party, “ what is the use 
of coming here and telling such a lie?" 

i asw in a moment that he was angry and im earnest, aud I 
rephed, ‘‘ Ii you deny that a buifalo stole my trap, you tell the 
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He rose and struck me & blow with his fist. Itwaa my turn 
now, and the first pass 1 made brought my antagonist to the 
ground. Qn rising, he sprang for his gun; I assumed imine as 
quickly. Ths bystanders rushed between us, and, seizing our 
weapons, compelled us to discontinue our strife, which would 
have infallibly resulted in the death of one. My opponent 
mounted his horse and left tha camp. I never saw him after- 
ward. I could have taken his expression in jest, for we were 
very free in our sallies upon one another; but in this par- 
ticular instance I saw hia intention was to insult me, and I 
allowed my passion to overcome iny reflection. My coin- 
panions counselled me to leave camp for a few days until 
the ifl feeling should have subsided. 

The same evening Captain Bridger and inyself started out 
with our traps, intending to be gone three or four days. We 
followed up a small stream until if forked, when Bridger 
proposed that I should take one fork and he the other, and 
the one who had set his traps first should cross the hill which 
separated the two streams and rejoin the other. Thus wo 
parted, expecting to meet again in a few hours. I coutinued 
my course up the stream in pureuif of beaver villages until I 
found myself among an innumerable drove of horses, and I 
could plainly see they were not wild ones. 

The horses were guarded by several of their Indian owners, 
or horse-guarda, as they term them, who had discovered me 
long before I saw them. I could hear their signals to each 
other, and in a few moments I was surrounded by them, and 
escape was impossible, I resigned myself to my fate: if they 
were enemies, [ knew they could kill ma but once, and to 
attempt to defend inyself would entail inevitable death. I 
took the chances between death and merey; I surrendered 
my gun, traps, and what else [I had, and was marehed to 
camp under a atrong escort of Aorse-quards. I felt very sure 
that my guards were Crows, therefore I did not feel greatly 
alarmed at my situation. On arriving at their village I was 
ushered into the chief's lodge, where there were several old 
men and women whom I conceived to be members of the 
family. My capture was known throughout the village in fire 
minutes, and hundreds gathered around the lodge to get a 
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tight of the prisoner. In the srowd were some who had 
talked to Greenwood a few weeka before. They at onca 
exclaimed, ‘That is the lost Crow, the great brave who has 
killed so many of our snemies. He is our brother.” 

This threw the whole village into commotion ; old and young 
were impatient to obtain a sight of the “ great brave.” Orders 
were immediately given to summon all the old women taken 
by the Shi-ans at the tima of their captivity so many winters 
past, who had suffered the loss of a son ati that time. The 
lodge was cleared for the examining committee, and the old 
women, breathless with excitement, their eyes wild and pro- 
truding, and their nostrils dilated, arrived in squads, until the 
lodge was filled to overflowing. I believe never was mortal 
gazed at with such intense and sustained interest as I was on 
that oceasion. Arms and legs were critically scrutinized. 
My face next passed the ordeal; then my neck, back, breaat, 
and all parts of my body, even downto my feet, which did not 
eseape the exainination of these anxious matrons, in their 
endeavours to discover some mark or peculiarity whereby to 
recognize their brave son. 

At length one old woman, after having scanned my visage 
with the utmost intentness, came forward and said, ‘‘ If this 
is my son, he has a mole over one of his eyes. 

My eyelids were immediately pulled down to the utmost 
stretch of their elasticity, when, sure enough, she discovered 
a mole just over my left eye ! 

‘* Then, and ch then!’’ such shouts of joy as were uttered 
by that honest-hearted woman were seldom before heard, while 
all in the crowd took part in her rejoicing. It was uncultivated 
joy, but not the less heartfelt and intense. It was a joy which 
a mother can only experience when she recovers a son whom 
she had supposed dead in his earliest days. She has mourned 
him silently through weary nights and busy days for the long 
space of twenty years; suddenly he prasents himself before 
her in robust manhood, and graced with the highest name an 
Indian can appreciate. Itis but nature, either in the savage 
breast or civilized, that hails such a return with overwhelming 


joy, and feels the mother’s undying affection awakened beyond 
all control. 
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All the other claimants resigning their pretensions, I was 
fairly carried along by the excited crowd to the lodge of the 
‘** Big Bowl,”’ who was my father. The news of my having 
proved to be the son of Mrs. Big Bowl flew through the village 
with the speed of lightning, and, on my arrival at the paternal 
lodge, I found it filled with all degrees of my newly-discovered 
relatives, who welcomed ine nearly to death. They seized ma 
in their arms and hugged me, and my face positively burned 
with the enraptured kisses of my numerous fair sisters, with 
a long host of cousins, aunte, and other more remote kindred. 
All these welcoming ladies as firmly believed in my identity with 
the lost one as they believed in the existence of the Great 
Spirit. 

My father knew me to be his son; told all the Crows that 
the dead was aliye again, and the lost one was found. He 
knew it was fact; Greenwood had said so, and the words of 
Greenwood were true; his tongue was not crooked—he would 
not lie. He also had told him that his son was a great brave 
among the white men; that his ann was strong; that the 
Black Feet quailed before his rifle and battle-axe; that his 
lodge was full of their scalps which his knife had taken; that 
they must rally around me to support and protect me; and 
that his long-lost son would be a strong breastwork tio their 
nation, and he would teach them how to defeat their enemies. 

They all promised that they would do as his words had 
indicated. 

My unmarried sisters were four in number, very preity, 
intelligent young women. They, as soon as the departure of 
the orowd would admit, took off my old leggings, and 
moccasins, and other garments, and supplied their place with 
hew ones, most beautifully ornamented according to their very 
last fashion. My sisters were very ingenious in such work, 
and they well-nigh quarrelled among themselves for the 
privilege of dressing me. When my toilet was finished to 
their satiafaction, I could compare in elegance with the most 
popular warrior of the tribe when in full costume. They also 
prepared ime a bed, not so high as Haman’s gallows certainly, 
but just as high as the lodge would admit. This was also a 
token of their esteem and sisterly affection. 
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While conversing to the extent of my ability with my father 
in the evening, and affording him full information respecting 
the white people, their great cities, their numbers, their 
power, their opulence, he suddenly demanded of me if I 
wanted a wife; thinking, no doubt, that, if he got me married, 
I should lose all discontent, and forego any wish of returning 
to the whites. 

i assented, of course. 

‘¢ Very well,” said he, ‘‘ you shall have a pretty wife and & 
good one.” 

Away he strode to the lodge of one of the greatest braves, 
and asked one of his daughters of him to bestow upon his 
son, who the chief must have heard was also a great brave. 
The consent of the parent was readily given. The naine of my 
prospective father-in-law was Black-lodge. He had three very 
pretty danghters, whose names were Still-water, Black-fish, 
and Three-roads. 

Eiven the untutored daughters of the wild woods need o 
little time to prepare for such an important event, but iong 
and tedious courtships are unknown among them. 

The ensuing day the three daughters were brought to my 
father’s lodge by their father, and I was requested to take my 
choice. ‘ Btill-water’’ was the eldest, and I liked her name; 
if it was emblematic of her disposition, she was the woman I 
should prefer. ‘‘ Still-water,” accordingly, was ny choice. 
They were all superbly attired in garments which must have 
cost them months of labour, which garments the young women 
ever keep in readiness against such an interesting occasion as 
the present. 

The acceptance of my wife was the completion of the cere- 
mony, and I was again a married man, as sacredly in their 
eyes as if the Holy Christian Church had fastened the irre- 
yosable knot upon us. 

Among the Indians, the daughter receives no patrimony on 
her wedding-day, and her mother and father never pass a word 
with the son-in-law after—a custom religiously observed 
among them, though for what reason I never learned. Tha 
other relatives are under no such restraint. 

My brothers made me & present of twenty as fine horses as 
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any in the nation—all trained war-horses. I was also pre- 
sented with all the arms and instruments requisite for an 
Indian campaign. 

My wife's deportment coincided with her name; she would 
have reflected honour upon many a civilized household. She 
was affectionate, obedient, gentle, cheerful, and, apparently, 
quite happy. No domestic thunder-storms, no curtain-lectures 
ever disturbed the serenity of our connubial lodge. I speedily 
formed acquaintance with all my immediate neighbours, and 
the Morning Star (which was the name conferred upon me on 
my recognition as the lost son) was soon & companion to all 
the young warriors in the village. No power on earth could 
have shaken their faith in my positive identity with the lost 
son. Nature seemed to prompt the old woman to recopnize 
ine a8 her missing child, and all my new relatives placed im- 
plicit faith in the genuineness of her discovery. Greenwood 
had spoken it, ‘and his tongue was uot crooked.” What 
eould I do under the cirewnstances? Even if I should deny 
miny Crow origin, they would not believe me. How could I 
dash with an unwelcome and incredible explanation ail the 
joy that had been manifested on my return—the cordial 
welcome, the rapturous embraces of those who hailed me aa 
& s0n and a brother, the exuberant joy of the whole nution for 
the return of a long-lost Crow, who, stolen when a child, had 
returned in the strength of maturity, graced with the name of 
& great braye, and the generous strife [ had occasioned in 
their endeavours to accord ine the warinest welcome? I[ 
could not find it in my heart to undeceive these unsuspecting 
people and tear myself away from their untutored caresses. 

Thus I commenced nry Indian life with the Crows. I said 
to myseli, I can trap in their streams unmolested, and derive 
more profit under their protection than if among my own men, 
exposed incessantly to assagsination and alarm.'’ I therefore 
resolyed to abide with them, to guard my secret, to do my best 
in their company, and in assisting them to subdue their 
enemies. 

Thera was but one recollection troubled me, and that was 
my lonely one in St. Louis. My thoughts were constantly 
filled with her. I knew my affections was reciprocated, and 
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that her fond heart beat alone for me; that my promise was 
undoubtiugly confided in, and that prayers were daily offered 
for my safety, thus distant in the mountains, exposed to every 
peril. Repsatedly I would appoint a day for my return, bat 
some unexpected event would occur and thrast my resolution 
agide. Still I hoped, for I had aacumulated the means of 
wealth sufficient to render us comfortable through lie; a 
fortunate return was all I awaited to consummate my ardent 
anticipation of happiness, and render me the most blessed of 
mortals. 

Before proceeding farther with my Indian life, I will conduct 
the reader back to our camp the evening succeeding to my dis- 
appearance from Bridger. He was on the hill, crossing over 
to ine as agreed upon, when he saw me in the hands of the 
Indians, being conducted to their village, which was also in 
sight. Seeing clearly that he could oppose no resistance to 
my eaptors, he ma le all speed to the camp, and communicated 
the painful news of my death. He had seen me in the charge 
of a whole host of Shi-ans, who were conducting me to camp, 
there to sacrifice ms in the most improved manner their 
Savage propensities could suggest, and then abandon them- 
selves to a general rejoicing over the fall of & white man. 
With the few man he had in camp it was hopsless to attempt 
& reseus ; for, julging by the size of the village, there must be 
& community of ssveral thousand Indians. All were plunged 
in gloom. All pronounced my funeral eulozy; all my daring 
encounters were spoken of to my praise. My fortunate 
escapes, My repaated victories ware applauded in memory of 
me: the loss of their beat hunter, of their kind and ever- 
obliging friend, was deeply deplored by all. 

* Alas! hid it not been for that lamentable quarrel,” they 
exclaimed, ‘‘ he would still have bzen among us. Poor Jim! 
Peace to his ashes !” 

Bridger lamented that he had advised m3 to leave ths camp, 
and again thit he had ssparated from me at the Forks. * If 
we hid kep! together,” hs murmured, ‘his fata might have 
been prevented, for doubtless ona of us would h3ye se31 the 
Indians in time to have escaped.” 

Thus, as I was afterward informad by soms of the party, 
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was my memory celebrated in that forlorn camp. Farther, 
having conceived a deep disgust ai that vicinity, they moved 
their camp to the head waters of the Yellow Stone, leaving 
scores of beaver unmolested in the streams. 

The faithful fellows little thought that, while they were 
jamenting my untimely fall, I was being hugvecd and kisged to 
death by a whole lodge full of near and dear Crow relatives, 
and that I was being welcomed with = public reception fully 
equal in intensity, though notin extravagance, to that accorded 
to the victor of Waterloo on his triumphal eutry into Paris. 

Bridger hac never supposed that the Inclians whom he saw 
feading me away were Crows, he being ignorant that he was 
so near thew territory. His impression was that these were 
Cheyennes, hence I was given up for dead and reported so to 
others. My death was communicated to the rendezvous when 
the fall hunt was over, and there was a general time of mourn- 
ing in mountain style. 

T say *f mountain style *’ in sontradistinction to the manner 
of civilized circles, because, with them, when tho death of o 
comrade is deplored, his goorl deeds alone are cvlebrated, his 
evil ones are interred with his bones, Modarn polities have 
introduced the custom of perp:tuating all that is derogatory 
to a man’s fair faine, anil burving in deep oblivion all that was 
honourable and praiseworthy. Henee I say, Give ime the 
mountaineer, despite all the opprobrium that is cast upon his 
name, for in him you have a man of chivalrous feeling, ready 
to divide his last morsel with his distressed fellaw—ay, 
and to yield the last drop of his blood to defend the life of his 
friend. 


ie) 


CHAPTER XITI, 


Wear between the Crow Nation and other Indian Tiibes—My firel Victory ag 
a Crow Indian—-A Melancholy and Sentimental Indian — Indian 
Masonry—Retern to Cump—Great Rejoicing among my innumerable 
Ttelatives—The Little Wife. 


FTER féting for about ten days among my new neigh- 
bours, I joined a sinall war-party of about forty men, 
embodied for the ostensible purpose of capturing horses, but 
actually to kill their enemies. After advancing for three days, 
we fell in with a party of eleven of the Blood Indians, a band 
of the Black Foot tribe, immemorial enemies of the Crows. 
Our chief ordered a charge upon fhem. I advanced directly 
upon their line, and had struck down my man hefore the 
others came up. The others, after making a furious advance, 
that threatened annihilation to our few foes, curveted aside in 
Indian fashiou, thus losing the effect of a first onset. 1 cor- 
rected this unwarlike custom. On this oceasion, seeing me 
engaged hand to hand with the enomy's whale force, they Lm- 
mediately caine to my assistance, and the opposing party were 
quickly despatched. I despoiled uy victim of his gun, lance, 
war-club, bow, and quiver of arrows. Now I was the greatest 
man in the party, for I had killed ihe first warrior. We then 
painted our faces black (their mode of announcing victory), 
and rode back to the village, bearing eleven scalps. Wa 
entered the village singing and shouting, the crowds blocking 
up our way so that it was with difficulty we could get along. 
My wife inet me at some distance from our lodge, and to her 
I gave my greatest trophy, the gun. My pretty sisters next 
presenting themselves for some share of my spoils, I gave 
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them what remained, and they returned to their lodge singing 
and dancing all the way. Their delight was unbounded in 
their new-found relative, who had drawn the first blood. My 
companions told how I had charged direct upon the cnety, 
how I struck down the first Indian at a blow, what strength 
there was in my arm, and a great deal more in my coimenda- 
tion, Again I was Honized and féted. Relatives I had not 
seen before now advanced and made my acquaintance. IT was 
feasted by all the sachems and great braves of the village until 
their kindness nearly fatigned me to death, and I was glad to 
retire to nry lodge to seek a season of quietude. 

It was a custom rigidly observed by the Crows, when a son 
had drawn the first blood of the enemy, for the father to dis- 
tribute ali his property among the village, always larvely revol- 
lecting his own kin in the proposed distribution. I saw thnt my 
achievement had ruined my poor old father. He secined con- 
tented, however, to sacrifice his worldly goods to the prowess 
of his illustrious son. It was the Crows’ religion, and he was 
thoroughly orthodox. Another traditional memento was to 
paint @ chief's coat with an image of the sun, and lang that, 
together with a scarlet blanket, in the top of a tree, as an 
offering to the Great Spirit, to propitiate him to coutinue his 
favourable regards. 

Several small bands of the village had a grand dance alter 
the victory, each band by itself. J watched them for some 
time, to see which band or clique contained the most active 
men. Having singled one, I broke into the ring, and joined 
the performance with great heartiness, Then thcir sliouts 
arose, ‘' The great brave, the Antelope, has joined our band!" 
and their dancing increased in vehemence, and their singing 
became more hilarious. By the act of joining their clique I 
hecame incorporated with their number. 

For the next three weeks I stayed at home, spending muuch of 
iny time in trapping round the village. I was accompanied in 
these excursions by a fine and intelligent’ Indian, who was 
without a relative. He was very successful in trapping. One 
day we went to our traps as usual; he found cight fine 
beavers, but I had caught none. After flaying them, he 
offered me four of the skins. I look at hin in surprise, telling 
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him that they were caught in his traps—that they were his. 
“Take them,” said he; “ you are my friend: your traps have 
been unlucky to-day.” Previous to this, our success had beon 
about equal. 

Then he wished me to sit down and have a talk with him, 
I sat down by him, and he began. 

* My friend,” said he, “Iam alone in the world: all my 
kindred are gone to the land of the Great Spirit. I now want 
one good friend—-a confideutial bosom friend—who will be ny 
brother, JI am a warrlor—a braye-——and so are you. You 
have been far away to the villages of the white man; your 
eyes have scen much; you have now returned to your people. 
Will you be my friend and brother? be as one man with me 
a8 long as you live? ’’ 

I readily occeded to all his desires. 

“Tt is well,” said he, “‘ and we must exchange traps.” 

I agreed to it, 

‘‘ Now we must exchange guns.” 

It was done. 

So we wont on until we had exchanged all our personal 
effects, including horse, clothing, and war inplements. 

‘Now,’ said he, ‘‘ we are onewhilewe live. What I know, 
you shall know; there must be no secret between us.”’ 

We then proceeded to my father’s lodge, and acquainted 
him with the alliance we had entered into. He was much 
pleased at the occurrence, and ever after received iny allied 
brother as his son; but the assumed relationship debsarred his 
ever entering the family as son-in-law, since the mutual adop- 
tion attached him as by ties of consanguinity. 

Shortly after, another war party was levied for an excursion 
after the cnemy, or thely horses, as occasion might offer. The 
party sousisted of eighty or ninety warriors. My adopted 
brother inquired of me if Iwas going with the party. I told 
him I was, and asked the same question of him. 

‘'No,'' he said; ‘‘we are brothers; we must never both 
leave our village at once. When I go, you must stay; and 
when you go, I must stay; one of us must be here to see to 
the interests of the other. Should we both be killed, then who 
would mourn faithfully for the other?" 
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I was, as yet, but a private in the Crow army, no cominis- 
gion haying been conferred upon me for what little service I 
had seen. Westarted in the night, as is their custom, leaving 
the village one or two ata time. My brother catne to me in 
the evening, and expressed & wish to speak to me before [ left, 
and pointed to a place where he wished me to meet him alone 
ae we passed out of the village. I went as appointed, and 
found him there. 

He first'asked me if J had done anything in the village. 

I did not clearly see the import of his question, and I inno- 
eently answered ‘‘ No.” 

“Why, have you not been to war?” 

‘* Yes.” 

** Did the warriors not impart to you the war-path secret?” 

“No.” 

* Ah! well, they will tell it you to-morrow. Go on, my 
brother.” 

We all assembled together and marched on. In the fore- 
noon we killed a fine fat buffalo, and rested to take brenkfast. 
The intestines were taken out, and @& portion of them cleansed 
and roasted. A long one was then brought into our aness, 
which numbered ten warriors, who forined @ circle, every inan 
taking hold of the intestine with his thumb and finger. In 
this position, very solemaly regarded by all in the circle, 
certain guestions were propounded to each in relation to 
certain conduct in the village, which is of a nature unfit to bo 
entered into here. They are religiously committed to a full 
and, categorical answer to each inquiry, uo matter whoin their 
eonfession Inay implicate. Every illicit action they have com- 
mitted since they last went to war is here exposed, together 
with the name of the faithless accoinplice, even to the very 
date of tha occurrence. All this is divulged to the niedicine 
men on the return of the party, and it is by them noted down 
in & Manner that itis never erased while the guilty confessor 
lives. Every new warrior, ab his initiation, is conjured by 
the most sacred oaths never to divulge the war-path secret to 
any woman, on pain of instant death. He swears by his gun, 

his pipe, knife, earth, and sun, which are the most sacred 
oaths to the Indian, and are ever strictly observed. 
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We marched on until we came to the Missouri River, and I 
was greatly edified at the novel manner in which we crossed 
the stream, A sufficient number of robes were brought to 
the river bank, and s puckeriug-string run around the entire 
edge of one, drawing it together until it assumed a globulated 
form. ive or six guns, with other articles necessary to be 
kept dry, were put into it, together with a stove for ballast. 
An Indiau would then attach one end of a string to the Arde 
ind, aud, taking the other end in his teeth, switn acroa#a with the 
novel bark in tow. When unfreighted on the opposite shore, 
everything would be as dry as when eniberked. Thus all our 
freight was conveyed across in a very short tine, aud we 
recolunenced our march. 

We lad not proceeded far when our spies returned, and 
reported that they had discovered a village of the As-ne-boines 
on Milk Liver, about forty miles distant. We started for the 
village, intending te relieve them of a few of their horses, of 
which we thought they had more than their share. We 
reached there, and succeeded iu driving off nenrly three 
hundred head; but, in re-crossing the Missouri, we lost about 
one third of thein by drowning, Iu consequence of our crossing 
over i sand-bar, in which, though covered with water, the 
anlnuals become involved and perished. We reached home in 
salety with the remainder without being pursued; indeed, on 
our whole route we did not see an Indian, 

Although we brought no sealps, there was great rejoicing 
at ou puccess. I received, in the distribution, seventeen 
horses, which [ gave to my friends, taking care to give my 
father « liberal share, iu the place of those he had previously 
parted with on my account. 

I had a month's interval at home. Visiting at my father’s 
lodge onc day, he asked me why I did not head a party my- 
self, and go on some expedition as leader. By so doing, he 
informed ine, I stood a better chance of gaining promotion. 
‘* Your medicine is good,” anid he, ‘“‘ and the medicine of both 
will bring you great success.” 

I replied that I had been domiciliated there so short a time 
that I did not wish to be too precipitate in pushing myself 
forward, and that I preferred to fight a while longer as a brava, 
rather than risk the responsibility of being leader. 
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He replied, ‘‘ Here is your brother-in-law, take him; also 
your brothers will go with you. If they all get killed, so be 
it; I will cheerfully submit to old age without them, and die 
alone.” 

I reflected that, in order to advance by promotion, I must 
risk everything ; so I consented to follow his advice. 

* Black Panther,” my brother-in-law, was anxious to follow 
me, and there were seven young striplings, from ten to eighteen 
years old, that my father called his sons, though, in faci, half 
of thein were what I called nephews. I put uyself forward 
aa the ieader, the party comprising only two men and the 
aboye-inentioned seven boys. 

We departed from the village, and prossed on to the head- 
waters vf the Arkansas, coming directly to the Arrap-a-ho 
aud I-p-tan villages. At night wedrove off one hundred and 
eighteen fine horses, with which wa moved on in all poxsible 
haste toward home. We were then about three handed 
miles from our village, and two hundred from the Crow 
eountry. In passing through the Park we discovered three 
Indiaus coming toward us, driving a sinall drove of horses. 
We concealed ourselves from thelr view by dropping back 
over the brow of a small hill directly in their route, uwitil they 
had approached within ten steps of us. We raised the war- 
whoop, and rushed out on them, killing two of the three; the 
third was at a greater distance, driving the cattle, aud when 
be saw the fate of his companions he mounted one of the 
flectest, and was soon beyoud pursuit. My company had 
achieved a great victory, the spoila of which were fourteen 
horses in addition to those already in our possession, two 
scalps, one guu, two battle-axes, one lance, bow, quiver, &c. 

“Phig trivial affair exalted ivy young brothers in their own 
esteem higher than the greatest veteran their village con- 
tained. During their return home they were auticipating 
with untiring tongues the ovation that awaited thet. 

We fell in with no more enenlies ou our way to the village. 
The horses we had captured from the three Indians had been 
stolen by them from the Crows, aud as a recovery of lost 


* Formerly one of the greatest places for braver in North Ainerica, and 
well known to the ni untainecrs, 
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horses is a greater achievement in Indians’ eyes than the 
original sequisition, our merit was in proportion. We entered 
singing, with our faces blackened, bearing two scalps and 
other trophies, and driving one hundred and thirty-two fine 
horses before us. The whole village resounded with the 
shouts with which our brethren and kindred welcomed us. 
I was hailed bravest of the brave, and my promotion appeared 
certain, 

My father and all his family rose greatly in popular favour. 
The Antelope's distinguished skill and bravery were reflected 
in lucent rays upon their names. ‘‘ Great ia the Antelope,” 
was chanted on all sides, ‘‘the lost son of Big Bowl; their 
medicine is good and prosperous.” 

There is one trait in Indian character which civilized society 
would derive nuch profit by imitating. Envy is a quality 
unknown to the savages. When a warrior has performed 
any deed of daring, his merit is freely accorded by ali his 
associate braves; his deeds are extolled in every public and 
private reunion, and his name is an incentive to gonerous 
emulation. I never witnessed any envious attempt to dero- 
gate from the merit of a brave’s achievement. No damning 
with faint praise; none 


"Willing to wound and yet afraid to sirike; ” 


no faltering imnuendoes that the man has not accomplished 
so much, after ali. The sane way with the women. When 
a woman's husband has distinguished himself, her neighbours, 
one and all, take a pride in rejoicing with her over her happi- 
ness, Ii a woman displays more ingenuity than common in 
ornamenting her husband's war-dress, or in adding any fancy 
work to her own habilimenits, she at once becomes the pattern 
of the neighbourhood. You sea no flaws picked in her 
character because of her rising to note; no aspersions cast 
upon her birth or present standing. Such and such is her 
merit, and it is deserving of our praise; the fact perceived, 
it receives full acknowledgment. This leads to the natural 
conclusion that civilization, in introducing the ostentation of 
display which is too frequently affected without sufficient 
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ground to stand upon, warps the mind from the charity that 
is natural to it, and leads to all the petty strifes, and scanda- 
lous tales, and heartburnings that imbitter the lives of go 
many in civilized life. 

I now engaged in trapping until the latter part of December. 
I celebrated Christmas by myself, aa the Indians knew nothing 
about the birth of our Saviour, and it was hard to make them 
understand the nature of the event. At this time a trading- 
party started from our village for the Grovan and Mandan 
country, where there was a trading-post established, for the 
purpose of buying our winter supply of ammunition, and 
tobacco, aud other necessary articles. I sent thirty beaver- 
eking, with directions what to purchase with their value, and 
had marked my initials on all of the skins. These letters 
Were a mystery to the trader. He inquired of the Crows who 
had marked the skins with those letters. They told him it 
was a Crow, one of their braves, who had lived with the 
whites. Kipp, the trader, then sent an invitation to me to 
visit him at his fort. 

While our party was away, our village was oatiacked by a 
combined party of the Siouxs and Re-ke-rahs, numbering two 
thousand five hundred. So sudden was the attack that they 
inflicted considerable mischief upon us before we had a chances 
to collect our forces. But when we at length charged on 
them, it was decisive. We penetrated their ranks, throwing 
them into the direst confusion, and they withdrew, leaving two 
hundred and fifty-three dead on the field, Our loss was thirty- 
one killed, and one hundred and sixty wounded. They had 
Bupposed that nearly all the warriors had ieft the village, when 
but a small party had gone, and they met with such a recep- 
tion as they little expacted. I had three horses killed under 
me, and my faithful battle-axe was red with the blood of the 
enemy to the end of the haft; fourteen of the Siouxs had 
fallen beneath it. 

Although we had taken such a number of scalps, there was 
no dancing or rejoicing. All were busied in attending the 
wounded, or mourning their relatives slain. Thoir mourning 
consists In cutting and hacking themselves on every part of 
the body, and keeping up a dismal moaning or howling for 

19 
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hours together. Many cut off their fingers in order to mourn 
through life, or, at least, to wear the semblance of mourning ; 
hence the reason of so many Western Indians having lost one 
er more of their fingers, and of the scars which disfigure their 
bodies. 

The Crows fasten the remains of their dead in trees until 
their flesh is decayed; their skeletons are then taken down 
and inhumed in caves. Sometimes, but uot frequently, thay 
kill the invourite horse of the deceased, and bury him at the 
foot of the tree; but that custom is not followed so strictly 
with them ag with most other tribes. 

I was pacifically engaged in trapping during the ensuing 
winter, and the season being open and pleasant, 1 met with 
great success. Could I have disposed of my peltry in St. 
Louis, I should have been as rich aa I coveted. 

In the month of March (1826), a small war-party of twenty 
men loft our village on an excursion, and not one of them ever 
eame back, their pack-dogs (used for carrying extra Moocasins 
when a party goes to war) alone returning to intimate their 
fate. Another party was quickly despatched, of whom I was 
appointed leader, and we soon came upon the remains of the 
massacred parity, which yet bore the marks of tha weapons 
that had laid them low. There were also many fresh Indian 
tracks about the place, which led us to the inference that 
there were eneinies near. Wea made tmmediate search for 
thein, and had only marched about six miles when we came 
upon a village of nine lodges, which we instantly assaulted, 
killing every man but two. These were on a hill near by, 
and as they made off we did not follow them. My personal 
trophies in thin encounter were one scalp and the equipments 
of ita wearer; one young girl of about fourtean years, and 2 
little boy. ‘We killed forty-eight of the enemy, and took six 
women prisoners, together with a large drove of horses, and 
a valuable stock of beaver, otter, and other skins, with which 
we returned to the village. There was great rejoicing again 
(not one of our party was scratched), and the beaver-skins, to 
the number of one hundred and sixty-three, were bestowed 
upon me for my skill in command, 

Before we made the assault we felt convinced that thia was 
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the party who had killed our missing friends, and our sonvie- 
tions were substantiated subsequently by recognizing several 
weapons in their possession which had formerly belonged to 
our braves; indeed, some of our women prisoners acknow- 
ledged that our departed brethren had killed many of their 
people, 

The Crows treat the women whom they take prisoners much 
better than other tribes do. They do not impose upon them 
a harder lot than their own women endure, and they allow 
them to marry into the tribe, after which they are in equal 
fellowship with them. On finding themselves captives, they 
generally mourn a day or two, but their grief quickly subsides, 
and they seem to care no farther for thetr violent removal 
from their own people. 

At this time the Crows were incessantly at war with all the 
tribes within their reach, with the exception of the Snakes and 
the Flat Heads; and they did not escape frequent ruptures 
with them, brought about by the Indian's uriversal obtuseness 
ag to all law relating to the right of property in horses. 

The Crows could raise an army of sixteen thousand warriors, 
and, although there were tribes wnuch inore numerous, there 
were none could inateh then in an open fight. The Camanches 
and Apaches have tilted lances with them repeatedly, and in- 
variably fo their discomfiture. If the Crows ever suffered 
defeat, 1t was when overwhelmed by numbers. One principal 
eause of their marked superiority was their plentiful supply of 
guns and amniunition, which the whites always moie readily 
exchanged to them ov account of their well-proved fidelity to 
the white man. When other tribes were constrained to leave 
their fire-arms in their lodges for want of ammunition, the 
Crows would have plenty, and could use their arms with great 
effect against an enemy which had only bow and arrows to 
shoot with. Farther, they were the most expert horsenien of 
any Indian tribe, uotwithstanding the great name bestowed 
upon the Camanohes and Apaches—those two great terrors of 
Northern Mexico. 1 have seen them all, and consider inyself 
in & position to judge, although some, perhaps, will say that I 
4m prejudiced in fayour of the Crows, seeing that I am ons 
myself. 
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Previous to my going among the Crows, the small-pox had 
been ravaging their camp, carrying them away in thousands, 
antil, as I was informed by themselves, their number was 
reduced by that fatal Indian scourge to little better than one 
half. None of their medicine would arrest ita courae. 

After our last-meutioned victory, the Crows met with nume- 
rous reverses, which were attended with severe loss of life. In 
their small war-parties going out on marauding expeditions I 
had never much confidence, although, individually, they were 
good warriors; therefore I never took part with them until six 
or eight of their parties would come back severely handled, 
and many of their braves slain. Thus their reverses accumu- 
lated until the whole village was one scene of mourning, 
numbers of them being self-mangled in the most shocking 
manner, and the blood trickling from their heade down to tha 
pround. Bome had lost a father, some a brother, some a 
sweetheart; in short, their appearance was too feaiful to look 
Upon, and their cries were too painful to hear. 

When the last party came in, defeated with serious loss, I 
had just returned with a party from the pursuit of horse-thieves, 
We had brought in four scalps, and were performing the sealp- 
dance in honour of the event. On hearing the disastrous news 
of the return of the defeated party, we arrested the dance, and 
I retired into my lodge. Soon, however, a crowd of women 
came and lifted it directly from over me, leaving me in the 
open air, They then threw before me immense quautities of 
all kinds of goods, leggings, moccasins, and other things, until 
I was nearly covered with their miscellaneous offerings. 

I called out, ‘‘ Enough! Tam aronsed, I will go with your 
warriors and revange tha death of your friends.” They were 
all satisfied, and stood still. The news then circulated 
through the village that the Antelope was aroused, and himself 
going against the Cheyennes to revenge the death of their 
braves. 

I had as yet met with no reverses since my translation. My 
medicine had always been good and true. I had never come 
home without scalps or spoila, and they began to associate my 
name with victory. The next day five hundred warriors rallied 
round me, among whom were some who had suffered recent 
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defeat, and their minds were burning for revenge. I sent 
forward fifty spies, and moved cautiously on with the main 
body. My reputation was committed to my present success, 
and I took more than ordinary pains to vindicate the cause 
they had intrusted to my care. Every man wae well armed 
and mounted, and I had full confidence im our ability to give a 
good account of double our number. 

My cominand were very curious to learn my tactics. On 
one occasion, when they were completely harassing me with 
endless inquiries respecting my plan of attack, I told them, if 
they would bring me a silver-gray fox, unhurt, my medicine 
would be coinplete, and that we were sure of a great victory. 
In a moment they left me, and shortly returned with a live 
fox, which they had canght in a surround. I ordered thein to 
ehoke it to death, and then flay it: it was done, and the beau- 
tiful skin was handed 10 me. I wrapped it round ny inedicine 
bow, and made a brief speech, informing them that the cunning 
of the fox had descendod upon my head, and that my wiles 
would infallibly ciremavent the enemy. Like another Alex- 
ander, I thus inspired confidence in the breasts of my soldiers, 
and the spirit I was infusing in others partly communicated 
itself to my own breast. 

Some of the spies now returned anc informed ine that they 
had discovered a villaze of Cheyonnes containing thirty-seven 
lodges. 

«a Well,” said I, after learning where it was, ‘now retum 
and watch them strictly; if anything happens, acquaint ine 
with it promptly." 

Away they went, but soon returned again to report that the 
enemy had moved down the creek (which was then called 
Autelope Creek, a small tributary of the Missouri), had passed 
through the eajon, and were encaped at its mouth. I ordered 
them to send in all the spies except ten, and to direct thoze 
ten to keep a sharp look-out. I then determined to follow 
them down the caiion and attack them at the mouth, ibhus 
cutting off their retreat into the cafion; but again I was 
informed that the enemy had moved farther down, and bad 
encamped in the edge of the timber, with the evident intention 
of reinaining there, 
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I approached their village with great caution, moving a few 
miles a day, until I occupied a position on « hill near it, where 
I hed an almost bird’s-eys view of the village underneath. I 
then sent all my extra horses, together with the boya and 
women, to the rear; I divided the warriors into three parties, 
reserving the smallest division of fifty men to myself. I placed 
the two chief divisions in juxtaposition, out of view of the 
snemy, and, with my small party, intended to descend upon 
the horses, thinking to draw them after me; my two concealed 
Givisions would then inclose them as in a lane, and we, re- 
turning, would place them under a triple fire. I addressed 
them briefly, begging them to show the enemy they were 
Crows, and brave ones too, and that, if they would strictly 
obey my directions, we could retrieve all our recent reverses. 

The two corps d'arnée being in position, I was advancing 
with my small division, when we came suddenly upon two of 
the enemy, whom we instantly killed and sealped. We rode 
on, being in full sight of the enemy, but they made no offer to 
eome out of their camp. We tried every means to provoke 
them to advance; we shook our two sealps at them, yet 
reeking with blood, and tantalized them all we could; bat 
they would not move, To have charged them as they were 
Bituated would have entailed upon us severe loss. We had 
taken two sealps without logs of blood, more glorious in an 
Indian's estimation than to take one hundred if a single life 
was sacrificed. We had braved our foes; we had stamped 
them as cowards, which is almost equal to death; so, content- 
ing myself with what was done, I concluded to draw off my 
forces and return home. We were received at the village with 
deafening applause. Jivery face was washed of its mourning- 
paint ; gloom gave way to rejoicing; and the scalp-dance was 
performed with enthusiasm and hilarity. I was illustrated with 
the distinguished name of Big Bow! (Bat-te-sareh), and hailed 
as a delivearer by all the women in the village. 

A little girl, who had often asked me to marry her, came to 
me one day, and with every importunity insisted on my ac- 
cepting her as my wife. I said, ‘‘ You are s very pretty girl, 
but you are but a child; when you are older I will talk to you 
webout it.” 
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But she was not to be put off. “You are a great brave,” 
she said, ‘‘and braves have & right to paint the faces of their 
wives when they have killed the enemies of the Crows. Iam 
a little girl now, I know; but if I am your wife, you will paint 
my face when you return from the war, and I shall be proud 
that Iam the wife of a great brave, and can rejoice with the 
other women whose faces are painted by their brave husbands. 
You will also give me fine things, fine clothes, and scarley 
cloth; and I can make you pretty leggings aud moccasins, and 
take cara of your war-horses and war implementa.” 

The little innocent used such powerful appeals that, not- 
withstanding I had already seven wives and a lodge for each, 
I told her she might be my wife. I took her to the lodge of 
one of my married sisters, told her that the little girl was my 
wife, and that she would inake her a good wood-carrier, aud 
that she must dresa her up finely as becaine the spouse of a 
brave. My sister was much pleased, and cheerfully carried 
out all my requests. As I shall have occasion to spaak of this 
little girl again, in connection with the medicine lodge, I shall 
say comparatively little of her at this time. 

I spent the summer very agreeably, being engaged most of 
the time in hunting buffalo and trapping beaver. I had now 
accumulated three full packs, worth in market three thousand 
doliars. 

One day IJ took a fancy to hunt mountain sheep, and for 
company took my little wife with me. She was particularly 
intelligent, and I found by her conversation that ahe surpassed 
my other wives in sense. She was full of talk, and asked all 
manner of questions concerning my travels among the great 
lodges and villages of the white man; if the white squaws 
wore 48 pretty as herself; and an endless variety of questions. 
I felt greatly pleased with her piquant curiosity, and imparted 
much information to her. Fixing her deep black eyes upon 
mine, she at length said, ‘‘I intend, some time in my life, to 
go into the medicine lodge." I looked at her with astonish- 
ment, The dedication of a female to the service of the Great 
Spirit is a dangerous attempt. Like ail forms of imposture, it 
requires a peculiar talent and fitness in tha candidate who 
secks to gain admission into the sacred lodge. The war-path 
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secret is associated with the ministration, with many other 
fearful oaremonies. The woman who succeeds in her ambitious 
project is an honoured participant in the sacred service of the 
Deity through life ; but where one succeeds numbers fail, and 
the failure entails instact death. Three years subsequent to 
this conversation, I shall have to relate how my little wife, in 
the breathless silence of ten thousand warriors, passed the 
fiery ordeal in safety, and went triumphantly into the lodge of 
the Great Spirit. 

I had good success in hunting, killing a great number of 
sheep, and carvicd their skins with me to the village. On 
altiving, I called at the lodge of my allied brother, who 
insisted on my entering and taking a meal. I accepted his 
offer, while my little wife ran home to communicate my great 
success in hunting. Our anesl consisted of strips of dried 
buffalo tongue, which, as the Indians did not half cook it, was 
a dish I never partook of. What was served me on this 
occasion, however, was well done, and I ate a hearty meal. 
Supper completed, I was praising the viands, and chanced to 
inquire whai dish I had been eating. The woman replied that 
it was tongue, and expressed by her looks that I must have 
known what it was. My friend, knowing that I had departed 
from my rule, inferred that I had infringed my medicine, and 
he started up in horror, shouting, ‘‘ Tongue! tongue! you hava 
ruined his medicine! should our hero be slain in battle, you 
are & lost woman.” 

The poor wolnan was half dead with fear, her features 
expressiny the utmost horror. 

I issued from the lodge, bellowing in initation of the buffalo, 
protruding my tongue, and pawing up the ground like a bear 
in fury. This was in order to remove the spell that had settled 
over me, and recover the strength of my medicine. I recovered 
at length, and proceeded toward my lodge, commiserated by a 
large crowd, who all deplored the taking of the food as a 
lamentable accident. 

That same evening the village was notified by the orier that 
on the following day there would be a surround, and all were 
summoned to attend. I accompanied the party, and the 
surround was made, several hundred buffaloes being inclosed. 
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©n charging among them to dispatch them, we discovered 
seven Black Foot Indians, who, fmding retreat cut off from 
them, had hastily provided themselyes with a sand fort. L- 
struck one of the victims with a willow I had in iny hand, and 
retired thereupon, declaring I hat wounded the frst enemy. 
This, I believe I have before mentioned, is a greater honour 
than to slay any number in battle. 

I had retired to a short distance, and was standing looking 
at the fight, when a bullet, discharged from the fort, struck 
the dagger in my belt, and Jaid me breathless on the gronnd. 
Recovering iminediately, I arose, and found myself bleeding at 
the mouth. Imagining the bail hed penetrated some vital 
place, I gave myself up for dead. I was carried to the village 
by scores of warriors, who, with me, supposed my wound to be 
mortal, and were already deploring their warrior’s fall. The 
medicina men surrounded me, and searched for my wound; 
but, behold! there was only a sinall discoloration to be seen ; 
the skin was not perforated. The ball wus afterward found 
where I fell, flattened as if struck with a harmuner. It was 
then declared that I would recover. The cueiny’s bullets 
flattened in contact with niy persou—iny medicine was in- 
fallible-—I was impenetrable to wound! I did not aford them 
any light on the matter. 

As soon as the poor wolinan who had entertained ine at 
supper heard that J was wounded, she Jeft for another village, 
and was not seen again for six months. Supposing herself to 
have been instrumental in destroying my mediciue, and kuow- 
ing that, if I died, ber life would pay the forfeit of her 
carelessness, she did not dare to return. She chanced to sea 
me unharmed at the village where she had taken refuge, and 
then she knew her life was redeemed. 

While the doctor and medicine men were going through 
their spells and incantations previous to uncovering my 
wound, my relatives, in their solicitude for my life, offered 
profuse rewards if thay would save me. Soine offered twenty 
horses, some fifty, some more, in proportion as their wealth or 
liberality prompted. The doctors ransomed iny life, and they 
received over five hundred horses for their achievement. 

One day a slight dispute arose between one of the braves 
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and myself about some trivial matter, and as both of us were 
equally obstinate in maintaining our views, we both became 
angry. My disputant remarked with great superciliousness, 
‘Ugh! you pretend to be a brave, but you are no 
brave.” 

We drew our baittle-axes at the same instant, and rushed at 
each other, but before either had an opportunity to strike, the — 
pipe was thrust between us, compelling us to desist, to disohey 
which is instant death. This is the duty of certain Indiana, 
who occupy the position of policeinen in a city. They then 
said to my antagonist, ‘‘ You said that ‘ Big Bowl’ was no 
brave. You lied; we all know that he is brave; our enemies 
can testify to it, and you dare not deny it any more. Here- 
after, if you wish to show which is the greatest brave, wait 
until you meet the enemy, then we can decide; but never 
again attempt to take each other's lives.” 

This interference procured peace. It was not long, however, 
before we both had a good opportunity to determine the 
question of our valour. A small party of thirty warriors was 
ernbodied, myself and my antagonist being of the number, 
After a short march we fell in with a war-party of eighteen 
Cheyennes, who, nothwithstanding tue disparity of numbers, 
accepted battle, well knowing that escape was impossible. I 
pointed out one of the enemy (who I could see by his dress 
and the peculiarity of his hair was a chief). ‘‘ You sea him?” 
Isaid, ‘“ Well, we can decide which is the best man now. 
You charge directly againet him by my side.”’ 

This he readily assented to, but still I could detect in his 
countenance an expression which I deciphered, “I would 
rather not.”” I saw the Indian we were about to attack open 
the pan of hia gun, and give it a slight tap with his hand to 
render its discharge certain. He presented his piece, and 
took the most deliberate aim as we advanced side by side to 
the attack. The death of one of us seemed inevitable, and I 
did not like the feeling of suapense. A few spurrings of our 
chargers, and we were upon him, I seized the muzzle of hia 
gun at the very instant that it exploded, and out him down 
with the battle-axe in my right hand. My left cheek was 
filled with the powder from the discharge, the staine of which 
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remain to this day. My rival did not even strike at the 
indian I had killed. 

He then said to me, “ You are truly a great warrior and 2 
great brave; I was wrong in saying what I did, We are now 
good friends.’’ 

Our few enemies were quickly exterminated, the losa on our 
side being four wounded, including my powder-wound. My 
fame waa still farther celebrated, for I had again struck down 
the first man, who was a great chief, and had actually charged 
up to the muzzle of his gun, what few Indians have the 
Stamina todo. On our return with the spoils of victory we 
were warmly congratulated by the tribe, and I was still 
farther ennobled by ihe additional name of Bull's Robe, con- 
ferred on me by my father. 

a. "vas now the fall of the year. I had been a Crow for 
many moons. Jt was time torepair to the trading-post to 
obtain what articles we needed. I determined to accompany 
the party, and at least attend to the sale of my own effects. 
What peltry I had was worth three thousand dollars in 5t. 
Louis, and I was solicitous to obtain something like an 
equivalent in exchange for it. 

We proceeded to Fort Clarke, on the Missouri. I waited 
until the Indians had nearly completed their exchanges, 
speaking nothing but Crow language, dressed like a Crow, ny 
hair as long as a Crow's, and myself as black as acrow. No 
one at the post doubted my being a Crow. Toward the con- 
clusion of the business, one of my tribe inquired in his own 
language for ‘‘ be-has-i-pe-hish-a.” The clerk could uot under- 
stand his want, and there was none of the article in sight for 
the Indian to point out. He at length called Kipp to see if 
he could divine the Indian’s meaning. 

I then said in English, “‘Gentlenien, that Indian wants 
scarlet cloth,”’ . 

If a bomb-shell had exploded in the fort they could not 
have been more astonished. 

‘« Ah,” said one of them, “ you speak English! Where did 
you learn it?" 

‘With the white man.” 

‘* How long were you with the whites?” 
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More than twenty years.” 

‘* Where did you live with them ? ” 

“In St. Louis.” 

‘In St. Louis! in St. Louis! You have lived twenty years 
in St. Louisa!” 

Then they scanned me closely from head to foot, and Kipp 
said, ‘If you have lived twenty years in St, Louis, Pl swear. 
you are no Crow.” 

'‘ No, Iam not.” 

“Then what may be your naine?” 

‘My name in English is James Beckwourth.” 

‘‘Good heavens! why I have heard your name nientioned 4 
thousand times. You were supposed dead, and were so re- 
ported by Captain Sublet.” 

‘Tam not dead, as you see; I still move and breathe.” 

‘‘ This explains the mystery,’’ he added, turning to the clerk, 
“of those beaver-skins being marked ‘J. B.’ Well, well! if 
you are not a strange mortal!” 

All this conversation was unintelligible to my Crow brethren, 
who were evidently proud to see a Crow talk so fluently to the 
white man. 

“Now,” I said, ‘I have seen you transact your ‘business 
without interposing with a word. You have cleared two or 
three thousand per cent. of your exchanges. Ido not grudge 
it you. Were Lin your place I should do the same. Buitl 
want a little more liberal treatment. Ihave toiled hard for 
what I have obtained, and 1 want the worth of my earnings,” 

T set my own price upon my property, and, to the great 
astonishment of my Indian brethren, | returned with as large 
& bale of goods aa theirs would all together amount to. But, 
a8 I have eaid, an Indian is in no wise envious, and, instead 
of considering themselves unfairly used, they rejoiced at the 
white man’s profusion to me, and supposed the overplua he 
had given me was an indemnity for the captivity they had held 
me in, 

On our return I made various presents to all my wives, 
some of whom I did not see for months together, and to many 
other relatives. i had still a good stock to trade upon, and 
could exchange with my brethren at any rate ] offered. They 
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placed implicit confidence in my mtegrity, and a beaver-skin 
exchanged with me for one plug of tobacco contented them 
better than to haye exchanged it for two with the white ian. 

I had the fairest opportunity for the acquisition of an 
immense fortune that ever was placed in man's way. By 
saying one word to the tribe I could have kept the white 
trader for ever out of their territory, an thus have gained the 
monopoly of the trade of the entire nation for any term of 
years. That I am not now in possession of ao fortunc equal to 
that of an Astor or a Girard is solely the fault of ny own 
indolence, and I do not to this moment see how I came to 
neglect the golilen opportunity. 

While returning from the trading-post, we fell in with a 
party of about two hundred and fifty Cheyenne warriors, to 
oppose whom we numbered but two hundred warriors, besides 
being encumbered with a still greater number of women. As 
good fortune would have it, they attacked us in the dnytime, 
while we were moving; whereas, had they but waited till we 
were encainped, aud our horses turned ont, I do not sec how 
we could have escaped defeat. In travelling, every warrior 
led his war-horse by his side, with lance aud shield attached 
to the saddle, 

The enemy was first seen by one of our scouts at sore little 
distance from the main body. On seeing they were dis- 
covered, they gave chase to him, and continued on until they 
came upon our whole party. Every man transferred hinself 
to his war-horse, and was Instantly ready to receive them. 
They advanced upon our line, were received without wavering, 
and finaliy driven back. It was now our turn to attack. We 
charged furiously with our whole force, completely sweeping 
everything from before us, and killing or disabling at least 
fifty of the enemy. They rallied and returned, but the recep- 
tion they met with soon put them to rout, and they fled 
precipitately into the timber, where we did not care to follow 
them. 

Our loss was severe: nine warriors killed and thirteen 
wounded, including myself, who had received an arrow in the 
head——not 30 serious, however, as to prevent me doing duty. 
We also lost one pack-horse, laden with goods, but no scalps. 
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We took eleven scalps upon the field, and the Cheyennes 
afterward confessed to the loss of fifty-six warriors. When 
we lost a horse in the action, tha women would immediately 
supply its place with a fresh one. We were nearly two handred 
miles from home, and we carried our dead all the way thither. 

On arriving at home, I found my father greatly irritated. 
He had lost two hundred and fifty head of horses from his , 
own herd, stolen by the Black Feet, who had raised a general 
contribution from the whole village. His voice was still for 
war, and he insisted on giving immediate chase. I dissuaded 
him from his intention, representing to him his advanced 
years, and promising to go myself and obtain satisfaction for 
his losses. He reluctantly consented to this arrangement ; 
but, four or five days after my departure on the errand, his 
inedicine becaine so strong that he started off with so party, 
taking an opposite direction to the one I had gone on. My 
party consisted of two hundred aud twenty good warriors, 
and my course lay for the hend-waters of the Arkansas, in the 
Arrap-a-ho country. 

Wea fell in with no enemies on our way until we arrived at 
a village which contained upward of one hundred lodges. We 
formed our plans for assaulting the place the next day, when 
we discovered four white nen, whom we surrounded. The 
poor fellows thought their last day was come, and I was 
amused to overhear their conversation. 

‘They will surely kill us all,” said ons. 

‘Tn what manner will they hill us?" asked another. 

“They may burn us,"* suggested a third. 

Then they communed among themeelves, little thinking 
there was one overhearing them who sympathized with every 
apprehension they expressed. 

They summed up their consultation by one saying, “ If they 
attempt to kill us, let us use our knives to the best advantaga, 
and sell our lives as dearly as possible.” 

‘ Gentlemen,” said I, ‘I will spare you that trouble.” 

‘Great God!” they exclaimed, “ Mr. Beckwourth, is that 
you?” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘‘that is my name. You are perfectly 
safe, but you must not leave our camp till to-morrow.” 
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* For what reason ?*' they inquired. 

‘* Because there is a village close by which we mean io 
nesault at daybreak, and we do not wish our design to be 
known." 

“Qh,” aaid they, ‘we should not conununicate your desigus, 
and we did not even know of the village.” 

. They then poured out before me a whole sea of misfortunes. 
They had been trapping—had met with very good success; 
the Indians had stolen their horses; in atteinpting to cross 
the river by means of a badly-constructed raft, the raft had 
fallen to pieces, and they had jost everything—peltry, guns, 
and amanunition. They were now making their way to New 
Mexico, with nothing to rat and no gun to kill game with. 
They were among Indians, and were two or three bundred 
miles from the nearest settlemeuts of New Mexico. I enter- 
tained them well while they stayed, and, after ouy assault in 
the morning, I gave them two guns and twenty rounds of 
ammunition, and counselled thein to take advantage of the 
surprise of the Indians to wake good their escape. One of 
the four afterward informed ime that they reached the settle- 
ments in safety, haying killed a buflaio and a «leer on the 
Way. 

We inade the assault as appoluted. We ware mounted on 
horses we had taken from the village during the night, as 
Indians go on horse-stealing expeditions on foot. I dividorl 
iny force into two bodies, giving wy priucipal seout the 
command of one. I gave orders to run off their horses without 
risking a battle, if no opposition were offered; but, if they 
showed fight, to kill whatever vaine in their way. The 
Arrap-a-hos are very poor warriors, but on this occasion they 
defended theinselves with commendable zeal and bravery. 
We were, however, coinpelled to kill fourteen of them, for our 
own security, befors we could get their horses well started. 
On our side we had four wounded; and if they had not 
delayed to scalp ‘the fallen Indians, that might have been 
avoided. 

We succeeded in driving away over sixteen hundred horses, 
all well conditioned, with which we arrived safely at home. 
My father also returned about the same time with near three 
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thousand head, all superior animals. The Bull’s Robe family 
had certainly done wonders, and we were entertained to the 
greatest feast I had ever seen. The whole village was illumi- 
nated with numerous fens de joie, and such dancing was never 
known before. 

I received another addition to my list of titles m commemo- 
ration of this event, Is-ko-chu-e-chu-re, the Enemy of Horses. 

A feud now broke out, which had been long brewing, 

between two different parties in our village, one of which 
worshipped foacs, and the other worshipped dogs. The 
warriors of the latter party were called Dog Soldiers, of which 
T was the leader; the other party was led by Red Eyes. The 
quarrel originated about the prowess of the respective parties, 
and was fostered by Red Eves, on the part of the rival com- 
pany, and by Yellow Belly (in Indian A-re-she-rea), a man in 
my company. This A-re-she-res was as brave an Indian as 
ever trod the plain, but he was also a very bad Indian—that 
is, he waa disagreeable in his manners, and very iusulting in 
his conversation. 

Red Eyes was equally brave, but of s different disposition, 
His was a reserved pride; the braggadocio of A-re-she-res 
offended him. This rivalry developed into an open rupture, 
end the pipe-men were obliged to interfere to prevent open 
hostilities. At length it was proposed, in order to cament a 
final peace between the two warriors, that each should select 
from his own party a certain number of men, and go and 
Wage common war against some enemy—the question of 
bravery to be decided by the number of scalps brought in on 
each side. 

Red Eyes accordingly chose from his party eighteen of the 
best men, himeelf making the ninefeenth-—men who would 
suffer death rather than show their basks to the enemy. A- 
re-she-res, with his accustomed fanfaronade, said, ‘I can beat 
that party with less men; I will only take sixteen men, and 
bring in more scalps than they.” 

He came to me and said, ‘‘ Enemy of Horses, I want you to 
go with me and die with me. It is of no use for you to stay 
with this people; they are not brave any longer, Come with 
me, and we will anter the spirit land together, where the in- 
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habitants are all brave. There is better hunting pround in the 
country of the Great Spirit. Come l” 

I replied I would rather not go on sueh anerrand. I hare 
women to live for, and defend against the enemies of the 
Crows ; that when I fought I wished to destroy the enemy and 
preserve my own life. ‘‘ That," sant f, “is bravery and pru- 
dence combined.” 

* Ah!" answered he, “soua leadet af the Dox Soldiers, anil 
refuse tu yo! There aie prettier wotnen in the Lond of the 
Great Spirit than any of your squaws, and game in much 
greater abundance. I care nothing about my lie: 1 am realy 
fo go to the land of the Great Spivit. You imust go with me; 
perhaps your medicine will save not only yourself, but ail of 
ms. Li so, it will he so much the better." 

I, not wishing to be thought cowardly, especially by A-re- 
she-res, at length consented to accompany him, on the condi- 
tion that ha would stifle all harsh feeling against our brethren, 
and, let our expedition result 2s tt would, accept the decision 
in good faith, and never refer to the past. 

“Tt is well,” he said; ‘let it be as your words speak.” 

The two pariies started on differcnt routes to the Cheyenne 
country. I regarded it as a foolhardy enterprise, but if it 
resulted in the establishnicnt of peace, I was contented to take 
part in it, at whatever personal sacrifices. We used every pre- 
caution ayainst a surprise, and A-re-she-res willingly adapted 
his movements to my counsel; for, though he was as brave as 
a lion, and fought with the utmost desperation, he was very 
inconsiderate of consequences, and had no power of calculating 
present combinations to come at a desired result. 

Aiter travelling about twenty days, wa arrived at a consitier- 
able elevation, from whence we could ses, ai some distance of 
the prairie, about thirty of the enemy enyaged in killing 
buffalo. We could also ses their village at a distance of three 
miles. 

* There is an opportunity,” said A-re-she-res ; “now Jet us 
charge these Indians in the open prairie.” 

‘‘No, no,” I replied; ‘there are too many of them; the 
Cheyeunes are brave warriors! if you wish to carry home their 
scalps, we must get inte their path and waylay them, by that 
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weans we shall kill many of them, and run less risk of our 
own lives. We shall gain more honour by preserving the 
lives of our warriors, and taking back the scalps of the enemy, 
than by sacrificing our lives in a rash and inconsiderate 
charge.” 

‘Your words are true,"' said he, ‘“‘ and we will do as you 
ay , 

‘Then,’ added I, ‘‘turu your robes the hair side out, and 
iollow ie.” 

We wound our way down the trail through which they must 
necessarily pass to reach their village, and kept on until we 
reached a place where there were three gullies worn by the 
passave of the water. Through the centre gully the trail 
passed, thus leaving a formidable position on cach side, in 
which an ainbuscade had ample concealment. J divided my 
patty, giving the command of one divisiou to .\-re-she-res. 
We took our stations in the ditches on euch side the trail, 
though not exactly opposite to each other. I directed the. 
Opposite party not to fire a yun until they should hear ours, 
and then cach man to take the enemy in the order of prece- 
dence. The unsuspecting Cheyennes, as soon as they had 
finisled butchering aud dressing the buffalo, began to approach 
us in parties of froin three to eight or ten, their horses loaded 
with meat, which they were bearing to the villacc. Wher 
there were about a dozen abreast of my party, 1 made a signal 
to fire, and nine Cheyennes fell before our balls, and eight 
before those of A-re-sheo-res's party. Some few of the enemy 
who had passed on, hearing the guns, returned to sce what the 
inatier was, and three of them became victius to our bullets, 
Wo all rushed froin our hiding-places then, and pome fell to 
scalping the prostrate foe, and some to culting the lashings of 
the incat in order fo secure the horses, the remainder keeping 
the surviving enemy at bay. Having taken twenty scalps, we 
sprang upon the horses we had freed from their packs, and 
retreated precipitately, for the enemy was coming in sight in 
preat numbers. 

We inade direct for the timber, and, leaving our horses, took 
refuge in o rocky place in the mountain, where we considered 
ourselves protected for a while from their attacks. To storm 
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us in front they had to advance right tn the face of our bullets, 
aud to reach us in the rear they had to take a circuitous route 
of several miles round the base of the mountain. The enemy 
evinced the utmost bravery, as they made repeated assaults 
right up to the fortification that sheltered us. Their bullets 
showered around us without injury, but we could bring down 
one man at every discharge. To scalp thei, however, was 
out of the question. 

During the combat a creat Cheyenne brave, named Ley-in- 
the- Water, charged direct], into onr midst, and aimed a deadly 
thrusé with his lauce at one of our braves. The warrior 
assailed instantly shivered the weapon with his battle-axe, and 
inflicted a ghastly wound in his assailant’s shoulder with a 
second blow. He managed to cscape, leaving his horse dead 
in our midst, 

By this time we were encolnpassed with the eneiny, which 
induced the belief in our minds that retreat would be the safest 
eourse. None of our party was wounded except A-re-she-ros, 
who had his arm broken with a bullet between the shoulder 
and elbow. He made light of the wound, only regretting that 
he could no longer discharge his gun; but he wielded his 
battle-axe with his left haud as well as ever. 

When night came on we evacuated our fortress, unperceived 
by our enemies. They, deelning our escape iuipossible, were 
quietly resting, intending to assault us with their whole force 
in the niorning, and take our scalps at all hazards. Moving 
with the stealth of a cat, we procceded along the sumunit of a 
rocky cliff until we caine to a cleft or ravine, through which 
we descended from the bluff to the bottom, which was 
covered with a heavy growth of timber. We then hastened 
home, arriving there on the twenty-eighth day froin the time 
we left. 

They had given us over for lost; but when they saw us 
returning with twenty scalps, and only one of our party burt, 
their grief gave way to adiniration, and we were hailed with 
shouts of applause. 

Our rival party, under Red Eyes, had returned five or six 
days previously, bringing with them seventeen scalps, obiained 
ai the loss of one iman. Our party was declared the victor, 
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since we had taken the greater number of scalps, with the 
weaker party, and without loss of hfe, thus excelling our rivale 
in three several points. Red Eyes cheerfully acknowledged 
himself beaten, good feeling was restored, and the subject of 
each other’s bravery was never after discussed. 

We had still another advantage, inasmuch as we could 
dance, a celebration they were deprived of, aa they had lost a 
warrior; they, however, joined our party, aud wanted nothing 
in heartiness to render our dance sufficiently boisterous to 
suffice for the purpose of both. 

All the dancing is performed in the open air, with the soli 
grourit for a floor. It consists of jwnping up and down, inter- 
mized with yiolent gestures and stamping; they keep fime 
with s dium or tambourine, composed of antelope-skin 
Biretched over 4 hoop, the whole party singing during the 
performance. 


CHAPTER AIY. 


Great Loes of Horses in the Mountanm-—-Deirmetive Battle with ile Tlack 
Feet—Stonming of their Natural Fort--Trooble with the Cheyonncr. 


E went along without notewortlry occurrence until the 
folowing March, when we nioyved froin the western to 
the eastern side of what was at that tune called Tongue River 
Mountain, one of the peaks of the Rocky Mountain chain. 
The buffaloes had icceded from the cnvirong of our old camp- 
ing-ground, and had been attracted to the region whither we 
removed in consequence of the mass being in a more forward 
Stata. 

Qur conunuanity numbered ten thousand souls—inen, voinen, 
and children—together with an iaminiense number of horsaa. 
In crossing the meuntain, we foand the snow to be of 50 prest 
depth, being faither increased with a three days’ recent storm, 
that the mountain was impassable. In this severe jowney, 
which occupied three days, we had twelve hundred horses 
pertsh in the snow. Tiecyiously, the Black Feet hact stolen 
eight hundred head, anc we were in no eondition to follow 
thein, as we were all engayed in packing up for rernoval. We 
reached the prairie, on the eastern side of the imountain, after 
a toilsoine journey, aud fuund good caiping-ground on Box 
Elder Creek. The morning following our arrival we started on 
& surround, ju paities of fifty and upward, as onr whole popu- 
lation was without meat. I rode a pack-horse, and three of 
11y wives were with: me, each leading a saddle-horse. IF bad 
net proceeded far beiore I heard a noise that sounded very 
much like awar-hoop, I stopped uv horse to listen. Those 
near ine said it was a signal froin one of the parties, who had 
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discovered buffalo, and we proceeded on our journey. Soon, 
however, J heard the yell again, and I became satisfied there 
was Aomething more than buffalo astir. I rode to a small 
etuinence close hy, and descried a party of our hunters at a 
distance making signals for others to succour them. I turned 
back to my wives, and despatched two of them to the village 
for ny war instruments, and then galloped on to ascertain the 
cause of the alarm. Not more than fifty of our warriors were 
then before me. 

I then learned that they had before them a parity of one 
hundred and sixty Black Foot warriors, who had thrown them- 
Selves into au apparently impregnable fortress. It was 
stronghold manifestly thrown up in soine of Nature's grand 
convulsions, it would seem, for the very purpose to which it 
was now applied. It was a huge mase of granite, forming & 
hatural wall in front of a gracuated height, varying from 
twenty-five feet to six feet, the lowest part; it was solid, and 
nearly perpendicular ali round. 

Theres wag in our camp a young Kentuckian named Robert 
Mildruin, naturally a brave fellow, though he seldom went ont 
in the war partics; but when the village was assaulted, he 
always fought like a tizer. He was a good trapper and a 
skilful blacksmith, and had been out in the employ of the 
American Fur Coupany. I met him while we were surveying 
the enemy's stronghold. 

1 said tu him, ‘ Afildruim, if the adupe is true, there is policy 
in war. These Indians make no question of our bravery ; had 
we nut better resign to them the bruuc of this encounter, and 
not expose ot lives in a cause that we have ne concern in? 
Tiow do you intend to act?” 

“As fur ine,” said Mildrum, ‘I nmu-t be in the fray. If we 
are to kee any fun, I want my share of the entertainment." 

Well,” said I, ‘I shall endeavour to keep by you.” 

The Indians had by this time assembled to the number of 
from frye to seven hundred, and were watching the fort inde- 
cisively, awaiting instructions from the chief. Many had 
succeeded in running and sheltering under the wall, while 
several had been shot in making the attempt, Iran to the 
wall to reconncitre it, and soon saw there were two ways in 
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which it could be taken: one was by bambardtnent, and the 
other was by storm. Bombardment was out of the question, 
as our heaviest calibre was a rifle-bore. I waited to sce what 
steps would be taken. 

Long Fair, the head chief of the nation, said, “ Warriors, 
listen! Our marrow-hones are broken; the enemy has chosen 
& strong fort; we cannot drive them from it without sacriticing 
too nauy men. Warriors, retreat!” 

T replied, ‘‘ No; hokl! Warriors, listen! Hf these old inen 
eannot feht, let them retire with the women and children. 
We can kill every one of there Black Feet; then let us do it. 
If we attempt te run from here, we shall bo shot in the back, 
and lose more warriors than te fight and kill them all. Lf we 
get killed, our friends who love us here will inourn our lows, 
while those in the spirit Innd will sing aid rejaice to weleomne 
ns there, if we asceud to them dying likey braves. The Great 
Spirit has sent these cremies here for us to slay; if we do nob 
slay them, he will be anery with as, and will never suffer 15 to 
conquer our oneinies avain. He will drive off all on buitaloes, 
and will wither the grass on the prairies, No, wartierst we 
Will fight as lone as one of them survives. Coie, follow ine, 
and I will show sou how the braves of the great while chicl 
fight thei cuonies!"' 

* Bnenry of Horses,” exclanned hundreds of the brave and 
impatient warriors whe were eruwded round ime, ' lead us, and 
we will follow you to the spirit land.” 

Accepting the charge, [ stationed a large body of those who 
were never koawn to Aiich on one pide af the positien, which 
1, with any followers. iitended to scale. IT thus thought to 
engage the attention of the enenry until we mimde got our 
entrauce, when [ felt no longer doubtful of suceesy, Do then 
told thein as I threw up any shield the third titue, and shouted 
* Hoo-ki-hi,” they were to scale the wall as fast as possible, 
and beat down whatever resistance might be offered them. 

T had divested invself of all iny weapous except any tattle- 
axe and scalping-knife, the latter being attached to my wrist 
with a string. I then made the signal, and when I raised the 
shout ‘‘ Hoo-ki-hi,” the party opposite began to hoist oue 
another up. When T sprang for the suu.mit of the wall, I 
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found that my women were holding my belt; I cut it loose with 
my knife, and left it in their hands. I was the first on the 
wall, hut was iminediately followed by some scores of warriors. 
The enemy's whole attention, when we entered the arena, wae 
directed to the opposite party, and we had time to cut numbers 
down before they were aware of our entrance. The carnage 
for some minutes was fearful, and the Black Feet fought with 
desperation, knowing their inevitable doom if taken. The 
clash of battle-axes, and the yells of the opposing combatants 
were truly appalling. Many leaped the wall only to meet their 
ecriain doom below, where hundreds of battle-axes and lances 
were ready to drink their blood as soon as they touched ground. 
The iuterior surface of this huge rock was concave, and the 
biood all ran to the centre, where it formed a pool, which 
emitted a sickening sinell as the warin vapour ascencled to our 
nostrils. It was also a work of great difficulty to keep one's 
feet, as the mingled gore and brains were seattered everywhere 
round this fatal place. The blood of the Crow and the Black 
Foot iningled together in this conunon pool, for many of our 
warrioTs fell in this terrtbie strife. 

All was silent within a few minutes after we had pained an 
entrance. Victims who were making away with their bowel» 
rjpped open were inatantly felled with the buttle-axc and stilled 
ju death. The wounded were cared for by their friends, and 
the dead reinoved from sight. Upward of forty Crows were 
killed, and double the number wounled. There were engaged 
on the side of the Crows about twenty white men, and only one 
was wounded, though uecarly all scaled the wall with the 
Indians. Alihlrum was seriously injured by leaping from the 
heivhts after an Indian, but he soon recoverrd. 

Our spoils were one hundred and sixty sealps, and an 
immense quantity of guns and aniimition, a large amount of 
dried meats, with arrows, lances, knives, iu preat abundance. 

Tiere an incident happened with my Jittle wile and mother 
worth nientioniug. They were seated outside, and under the 
wall, when Owl Bear, one of the chief4, happening to pass, 
asked the girl if she was not the wile of the Enem, of Horses. 
Bhe answered that she was. 

“T thought ec,” he said, ‘‘ because you are such a pretty 
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little squaw; but you have no husband now: he was shot 
through the head in the fort, and instantly hilled: and here 
you are playing with sticks!" 

The poor thing, together with her mother. sereumed out at 
the intelligence, and, seizing a battle-axe, each cut olf a finger. 
The girl then stnbbed her terchead with o knife, and was 
instantly dripping with bleod. The chief came laughing to 
me, and said, ‘ That tittle wife of vours loves you better than 
any of your other wires." 

“How do vou know 2" fo inynired., 

* Because I told them all you were dead, and sle was the 
only one that cut off a finger; and he laughed aloud as he 
passed on, 

Soon, Howeryer, sla clinbed the wall, and forced her way 
ito the fort, and came directly to me. She presented a 
sickening spectacle, aid was cevercd entirely with Jtucw, 
Seeing me, she burst into tears, and as soon as she conld 
articulate, said, Why, vou are not dead, after all! Owl Bear 
told ine you were killed, aid I came to seek your burly.” 

* Who are vou mourning for?" 1 asked; ts vem brother 
or father sealped ? 

“No: Imourued because I thought you were killed; Onl 
Bear told ine you weit.” . 

“You lust not believe wl you hear,” Tsaid: * some ludians 
haye crocked tongues. Phit came and spread your robe, and 
carry this gun and spoils of my fivst vicuen te the village, and 
there wash your face and bind up your finger.” 

She did as 1 directed her, ard departesd, 

As soon as we had collected all the trophies bequeathed us 
by our fallen foes, and gathered all our own dead, we moved 
back to the new camp. On our way, 1 exerted myself to the 
utiost to console the afflicted mourners, 1 tok then that 
their friends were happy in the spirit land, where there were 
no enemies to fight, where all was everlasting couteutment, 
aud where they were happy in cudless ginusemant. | said 
that in a few days J would avenge the fall of our warriors, and 
depart for that peaceful land myself, 

I could plainly see that this last promise atforderd tiie more 
satisfaction than all my other consoling remarks; |ut I di-liked 
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40 seo their horrid fashion of mourning, and my promise of 
future victory speedily washed their faces of their present 
grief; fora promise from me was confided in by all the tribe. 
There was, of course, no dancing, for we had jost too many 
warriors; but in the evening there was great visiting through- 
out the villazc, to talk over the events of the day, and hear the 
statements of those who had taken part in the battle. Long 
Hair eame to the lodge of my father to congratulate me on my 
great feat in sealing the wall, and to talk of the victory of his 
people achicved through my valour. All who were present 
related the deeds they had performed. As cach narrated his 
expioits, all listened with profound attention. 

While this was going on, ny little wife, who sat near by, 
crawled behind ime, and, whisperiic in my ear, inquired if I 
had obtained any coos. These cons she inquired after are the 
sine ay countsin a gaine of billiards: the death of one warrior 
counts as one; of two warriors counts as two; every battle- 
axe or vuk taken counts one to the victor’s merit. IT said I 
had not, at whieh she looked aghast. But when the question 
was put to ine by the chief shortly after, I answered ‘* Eleven.” 
On thin she adininistered eleven taps on iny back with her 
finger, and again whispered, ‘ Ah! 1 thought your tongue was 
crooked when you told ine you had no coos.’’ All the coos are 
registercd iu the great medicine lodge in favour of the brave 
who wir them, 

I trust that the reader does not suppose that T waded through 
these scones of earuage and desolation without scime serious 
reflcetions on the matter. Disgusted at the repeated acts of 
erucliy 1 witnessed, 1 often resolved to leave these wild children 
of the forest and return to civilized life; but before I could act 
upon my derision, another scene of strife would oceur, and the 
Enemy of Horses was always the first sought for by the tribe. 
T had boon unifomuly successful so far: and how I had escaped, 
while seores of warriors had been stricken down at my side, 
was more than 1 could understand. Iwas well aware that 
many of ny friends knew of the life I was leading, and I almost 
feared to think of the opinions they must form of my character. 
But, in justitication, it may be urged that the Crows had never 
shed the blood of the white man during my stay in their camp, 
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and I did not intend they ever should, if ] could raise a voice 
to prevent it. They were constantly at war with tribos who 
coveted the scalps of the white man, but the Crows were 
uniforiniy faithful in their obligations to my race, and would 
rather serve than injure their white brethren without any con- 
sideration of profit. 

- In addition to this, Self interest would whisper her counsel. 
I knew I could acquire the riches of Crrsus if I aould but 
dispose of the valuable stock of peltry I had the means of 
accumulating. I required but an object in view to turn the 
attention of the Indians to the thousands of traps that were 
laid by tu rast. Ll would occasionally use arguments to turn 
them froin their unprofitable life, and enyage then in peaceful 
industry. Dint 1 found the Indian would be Enidian still, in 
Bpite of ny efforts ta improve hin, 

They would answer, “Our enemies steal our horses; we 
must beht and get them back again, or steal in turn. Without 
horses we can make no e#rroauds, nor could we, .o proteet our 
lives, fight our foo. when they attack our villages.” 

Of course these arguinents were duanswerable, So fone as 
they were surrounded with enemios, thes tuist Ie propareact to 
defend theniselves. The large inajoiicy of ticlian trouoles 
arise fron their unrestrained appropriation of each other's 
horses. It is their only branch of wealth; jike the miser with 
his gold, their greed for horses cannot be satisfied. All thee 
other wants are merel, attunded to from day to day; their 
need supplied, they lenk no farther; but their appetite fo 
horses is iusatiable: they arc ever deinmauding more. 

Mildruin and inyself had along conversation on the subject 
while he was suarting fram the injury he received in leaping 
from the fort. He would say,  Beckwourth, Dam pretty well 
used to this Inclian life; there is a great eal in it that charins 
me. But when I think of iny old Keutucky home—of father, 
mother, and other friends whom I tenderly love, and with 
whom I sould be so happy, | worrler at the vagabond spirit 
that holds ine here atnong the-~e savages, fighting their battics, 
and risking iy life anc scalp, which I fairly suppose exceeds In 
value ten thousand of these blood-tlii-ty heathen, How, in 
the name of all that is sacred, can we reconcile ourselvas to 
it? Whs don’t we leave them?" 
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The inedicine men held a council, and resolved to remove the 
village; the Great Spirit was displeased with the spot, and had 
thercfore suffered all our warriors to be killed. We accor- 
dingly pulled up stakes and inoved a short distance farther. 

While we were busy moving, my little squaw angered me, 
and I drove her away. She not daring to disobey me, I saw 
no more of her until she supposed my anger was appeased. 
She then came to the lodge while I] was conversing with my 
brothers, and, putting her childish head into the decor, said 
huinbly, ‘I know you are angry with me, but I want you to 
come and stay at our lodve to-night; we are outside the 
Village, and my father and mother are afraid." 

“Yoru,” said my brother, “she has no ears now; she is but 
& child; she will have ears when she grows older; you had 
beticr go and protect the old people.” 

] teld her to run home, aud I would soon follow. 

lwent to the lodge accordingly. In the night I heard the 
snorting of horses, which were tied neal the lodge door. I 
erept softly out and looked carefully around. I then crawled, 
without the least noise, out of the lodge, and caught sight of 
tn ludian, who 1 knew was there for no good purpose. He 
Was using the utmost precaution; ne had a sharp-pointed 
stick, with which he raised the leaves that lay in his way, 
so that his feet might wet crush them, and thus alarm the 
iniiates of the ledge. Every step brought him oearer to the 
aitinals, who, with necks curved and ears erect, gave an 
occasional short at the approrch of the Indian, This would 
biing dim to a halt. Then again he would bring his stick into 
action, aud prepare a place tur another step, not mistrusting 
that ho was approachmg the threshold of duath. The ropes 
were tied close to the lodge door, and to mmntie them he must 
approach within six fect of where I lay on the ground. If let 
hint advanee ag pear as 1 thought safe, when, with one bound, 
] grappled him, and gave the war-hoop. He was the hardest 
to hold that ever I had ny arms around, but I had both his 
arms pinned in my embrace round his lithe and ninble body, 
aixl he could not release one so as to draw his knife. Instantly 
we were surrounded with fifty arined warriors; and when I 
saw a sufficient breastwork round about, I released my hold 
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and stepped back, Ife was ruldled with bullets iu an instant, 
and fell without a ery. 

His scalp sufficed to wash off the mourning-paint from 
every face in the vilago, and all was turned into mirth, 
althougit this general change in fecling did not restore the 
diametnbered fingers or heal their voluntary wounds. Greater 
than ever was the Enemy of Horses, and 1 received ep atill 
more ennobling appellation, Shas-ku-o-hAushk-a, the Bobtail 
Horse. The villoge exhausted itself in showiny its admiration 
of my exploit; and my single scalp was yreeted with as much 
honour as if I had slaughtered a hundred of the enemy. 


CHAPTER XY, 


Short Account of Tine Leaf, the Craw Heraine—Twenty Days’ Battle with 
the Cheyennee—Return of the Village to the weet Side of the Monn- 
tains—Letier from M'Kenzie—Visit to bis Frading-post at the Month 
of the Yellow Stone, 


N connection with my Indian experience, I conceive it to 

be my duty to devote a few lines fo one of the bravest 
wouen that ever lived, namely, Pine Leaf—in Indian, Bar- 
chec-am-pe. Jor an Indian, she possessed great intellectual 
powers. Sho was endowed with extraordinary muscular 
strength, with the activity of the cat and the speed of the 
antelope. Her features were pleasing, and her fori sym- 
metrical. She had lost a brother in the attack on our village 
before iuentioncd—a great brave, and her twin brother. He 
was @ fine spechnen of the race of red men, and bade fair to 
rise to distinction ; but he was struck down in his strength, 
and Pine Leaf was left to avenge his death. She was at that 
time twelve years of age, and she sclemnly vowed that she 
would never marry until she had killed a hundred of the enemy 
with her own hand. Whenever a war-party started, Pina Leaf 
was the first to volunteer to accompany them. Her presence 
ainong them caused much amusement to the oid veterans ; but 
if she lacked physical strength, she always rode the fleetest 
horses, and none of the warriors could outstrip her. All ad- 
wired her for her ambition, and as she advanced in years, 
inany of the braves grew anxious for the speedy accomplish- 
ment of her yow. She had chosen my party to serve in, and 
when I engazed in the fiercest struggles, no one was mora 
promptly at my side than the young heroine. She seemed 
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incapable of fear; and when she arrived at wouauhood, could 
five a gun without flinching, and use the Indian weapons with 
ay great dexterity as the most accomplished warrior. 

J began to feel more than a comunion attachinent toward her, 
Her intelligence charmed ine, aud ber modest aud becoming 
demeanour singled ber out fram her sux. One duy, while 
riding leisurely along, I asked her to warry me provided we 
both returned safe. She flashed her dark oye upon mine. 
* You have too many already," uhe said. ‘ Do you suppose | 
would break ny vow to the Great Spirit? He secs and knows 
all things ; he would be auyry with ine, and would uot suffer 
ine to live to avenye 11, brother's death.” 

I told her that my inediciue said that I must aarry ler, and 
then | could never be vanquished or killed in bLutile. She 
laughed and said, “ Well, [ will marry you.” 

“When we return 77’ 

“No; but when the pine-leaves turn yellow.” 

1 reflected that it would soon Ve antuinn, wad regaided her 
promise ad valid. A few days afterward it oceurred to any auind 
that pine-leaves do not tum selluw, ainl Jo saw 1 laud been 
practised upon. 

When I again spoke to ber on the subject, I said, “ Diue 
Leaf, you promised to iuarry uic when the pine-lonves slould 
turu yellow: it has oceutiedd ty mie that tliey bever grow 
yellow.” 

She retwned no auswer except a hearty laugh. 

* Ain ] to understand that you neyor Intend to marry we?” 
I inquired. 

‘Yes, I will marry you,” she said, with a eoquettich smile, 

** But when?" 

“When you shall find a red-headed Indian." 

I gaw I advanced nothing by importuning her, and I Iet the 
matter rest. However, to help her on with ler vow, I uwever 
killed an Indian Hf she was Ly to perforin it for ine, thinking 
that when her number were imuelated there might be butter 
ehance of pressing my suit. 

We frequently shifted our camnping-yround, in order to kuep 
up with the buffalo and furnish our horses with sufficient 
grass, for we Lad such an immense nuzuber that the prairic 
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round our lodges in a few days had the appearance of a closely- 
mown meadow. Finally, we removed to the western side of 
the mountain again, and encamped on Little Horn River, one 
of the sources of the Yellow Stone. Shortly after our encamp- 
ment we found there was @ village of Cheyennes about twelve 
miles distant, aud an incessant warfare was inaintained between 
the two rillages for twenty days. Sometimes they would take 
three or four Crow scalps; in return, our party would retaliate 
by taking as many of theire. Thus they went on, with varying 
fortune, during the whole twenty days. 

I had never been engaged in these skirmishes; but one 

evening, I, with three others, among whom was Yellow Belly, 
resolved to go on an sdventure, Accordingly, we started for 
the Cheyenne, arriving there the next morning, and unhesitat- 
ingly entered their village while the inmates were quietly 
reposing. After passing throngh one quarter of the village, 
we saw an Indian approaching, who, on perceiving us, wheeled 
his horse to escape. I shot an arrow into his back, but, before 
he fell, I rode up, cut him down with my battle-axe, and rode 
on. One of our party, not wishing to lose his scalp, dis- 
mounted to take it. In doing so he lost his horse, which 
followed us, leaying his rider on foot close to the enemy's 
village, wheuce the aroused warriors were issuing like hornets. 
Perceiving his danger, I rode back, and took him up behind 
me. We had to run for it; but we made good our escape, 
driving home before us seven horses captured from the enemy. 
This was considered a great achievement by our Crow brethren, 
and they again washed their faces. 

The suemy now charged upon our village, killing six Crows, 
along whom was a brother-in-law of imine. His relatives 
appealed to me to avenge them. Supposing that the enemy 
would renew the attack the nest day, I selected one hundred 
and thirty warriors, all well mounted, to waylay them. We 
posted ourselves midway between the belligerent villages, but 
the Cheyennes had passed within a few hundred yards before 
we were in ambush. Being there, the idea occurred to me to 
await their return. On their repulse fom the village we would 
spring up and cut off their retreat, and, I made no doubt, 
succeed in killing a great number of their warriors. 
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Tt fell out as I had expected. The Crows drove them back 
with aloss to the enemy of four; and when they neared ua, 
their horses were badly jaded, and our friends hotly in pursuit. 
We sprung up, cutting off their retreat, and they, sorely preseead 
in their rear, seeing our party in front cutting down right and 
left, became panic-struck, aud fled in all directions. 

We took pixteen scalps, with the horses and equipments of 
the fallen warriors, and returned home in triumph. This 
nade twenty scalps taken In one day, which was considered 
by the Crows a glorious victory, and the scalp-dance was 
performed with unusual vivacity. In this battle the hercine 
was by my side, and fought with her accustomed audacity. I 
counted five coos, and she three, for three cnomies killed with 
her lance. The Cheyennes, disconcerted witb their inisadven- 
ture, moved their village away from the Crow territory. 

We also took up our line of march, and moved on to Clarke’s 
Fork, 4 branch of the Yellow Rione, where we found abundance 
of buffalo and good grass. While encamped here I received a 
letter from Mr. M’ Kenzie, written at Fort Union, at the mouth 
of the Yellow Sione, where he desired me to sec hint. It was 
delivered to ine by Mr. Winters, who, in company with one 
man, had found his way unharined. M'Kenzie wished ine to 
see him immediately on business of importance, an he wished, 
through my influence, to establish a trade with the Crows. 

On communicating my intention of perlorming the journey, 
all expostulated at iny going. I gave them my positive word 
that I would return in eighieen sune, if not killed on the way. 
Jé was a jong and hazardous journey to undertake, baving to 
traverse a distance of seven hundred and sixty miles, exposed 
to numerous bauds of hoatile Indians. I succeeced in reaching 
the fort in safely, where [ found M’Kenzie with a great stock 
of miscellaneous goods. I arrived late in the afternoon, des- 
patched my business with him hastily, and starter on iny 
return in the morning. I took ten pack-horses laden with 
goods to trade with the Indians, in arddition to which several 
bosts were freighted and sent to me cp the Yellow Stone. . 
Two men accon:panied me io the Crow country. We had no 
trouble on our way until we arrived within a few miles of our 
village (as I supposed it}, when, as we were marching on, I 

1? 
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remarked something unfamiliar in the appearance of the place. 
[ ordered the two men to turn their animals up a little valley 
close by, while I took & nearer look at the village. A closer 
inspection confirmed ury mistake; I saw the lodges were 
painted a different colour from our own. I followed the pack- 
horses, and found a trail which led to the Crow village, and 
concealed from the observation of the village we had ap- 
proached. Soon after entering the trail, I discovered the 
fresh tracks of five Indians, going the direction that wo were. 
I halted the pack-horses, and rode on to get a sight of them. 
Ata short distance I pereeived the five men, and, uncbserved 
by then, I rode on and entered a low place until I approached 
Within a few rods of them. 1 took a short survey of thein, 
and coucluded that they wnust be enemies belonging to the 
village we had just left. They were on foot, and I conceived 
inyself a tmateh for the whole five. I levelled iny rifle, and 
was taking aim, when my borse imoved his head and discon- 
certed my sight. I tried again with precisely the same result. 
J then dismounted, and advanced two or three steps noarer my 
object. As I was about to fire, having the rein on my arin, the 
horse inade another motion, thus spoiling my aim fo- the third 
time. At that moment one of thein made a yawning expression 
in the Crow languaye, and I was go terrified at his narrow 
escape that the rifle dropped from my hand. I called to them, 
telling thei the danger they had escaped. 

“Why, said they, “you would not have attacked five of us?" 

“Yes,” I said, ‘and would have killed every one of you, 
had you been eneniles.” 

They then informed me that they had lost two men that day 
near the village of the Black Feet, who were now, beyond 
doubt, dancing over ‘their scalps. I did not wait to hear mora, 
but directed them to return to my horses and assist the men 
in getting ou to the Crow village as soon as possible. I rode 
forward to make my arrival known. 

My return was welcomed with the liveliest demonstrations 
of joy by the whole tribe. But I delayed no time in cere- 
monial. I called a council forthwith, and informed them that 
the Black Feet were encamped ten miles distant, that two of 
our warriors had that day fallen by their hands, and that we 
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must go and avenge'their death, The chief assented; but, as 
& preliminary, directed me and another to count their lodyer 
that night. I undertook the dangerous task, although extremely 
fatigued with my long Journey. We succeeded in the object 
of our expedition, and found their lodges outnumbered ours by 
one, There are, ag a general thing, from four to six werriors 
to a lodge; the Black Toot village comprised two hundred 
and thirty-three lodges ; lence we could forin a pretty accu- 
rate estinate of the nuwnber of warriors we hal to contend 
with. 

Their village was closely watched hy our spies ; every move- 
meént made by the enemy was promptly reported to our chief. 
During the night they appeared to sleep soundly, probably 
fatigued with a Inte dnuce. But in the morning they were 
astir betimes, and having packed up, started forward in our 
direction, apparently unaware of our presence. On they 
eame—men, wonen, and children—utterly unconscious of the 
terrible shock that awaited them. Our warriors were uever 
better prepared for = conflict, and never inore certain of 
victory. We were drawn up on a high table prairie, ow whole 
force concealed from view at no greater distaneo than half 
pistol-shot. 

Their chief led the van, and with him were several young 
squaws, who were laughing and dancing around hiin, evidently 
to his great amusement. They were near enough to launch 
the thunders of war npou then, apd our chief gave orders to 
charge. The order was instantly carried intu effect. The 
chief who, a moment before, was so joyous, surrounded by his 
tawiy young squaws, was the first to fail heneath iny battle- 
axe, and his attendants scattered like chaff before the wind. 
We were upon the warriors so unexpectedly that they hal 
hardly time to draw their weapous before they were overthrown 
and put to flight. They were encunibered with woinen, 
children, and baggage. Our attention was directed solely tv 
the inen; the women were unharmed, except those who were 
overturned by our horses. 

During the engagement, a powerful Black Foot aimed a blow 
at me with bis battle-axe, which Pine Leaf deprived of it- 
effect by piercing his body through with her lance. Jn a few 
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moments the fighting was over, and after-pursuing the flying 
enemy through the timber, we returned to collect the apoile of 
victory. We took one hundred and seventy sealps, over one 
hundred and fifty women and children, besides abundance of 
weapons, baggage, and horses. The Crows had twenty-nine 
wounded. 

This was a severe blow to the Black Feet; such a claughter 
is of rare occurrence in Indian warfare. Notwithstanding this 
sad defeat, they rallied their broken band, and attacked us 
again in the afternoon; but it amounted to nothing, and they 
fled in gloomy confusion beyond the Crow territory. 

Pine Leaf never signalized herself more than on this occasion. 
She counted six coos, having killed four of the enemy with her 
own hand. She had but few superiors in wielding the battle- 
axe. My horse was killed by the blow which was aimed at 
my head by the Indian whom the heroine illed. I wore a 
superb head-dress, ornamented with eagles’ feathers and ‘veasels’ 
tails—the labour of many days. Early in the action, three of 
these taila were severed by a bullet which grazed my head. 
‘¢ These Black Feet shoot close,’’ said the heroine, as she saw 
the ornaments fall; ‘‘ but never fear; the Great Spirit will not 
let them harm us.”’ 

I took a very pretty young woman prisoner, but was obliged 
to give her up to one of the braves, who had my promise before 
the battle that if 1 took one I would give her to him, and if he 
took one he should give her to me. When a warrior (of the 
Crow tribe) takes a woman prisoner, she is considered his sister, 
and he can never marry her. If she marries, her husband is 
brother-in-law to her captor. Our prisoners soon forgot their 
captivity; they even seemed pleased with the change, for they 
joined with great alagrity in our scalp-dance over the scalps of 
their own people. 

All Indian women are considered by the stronger sez as 
menials; they are thoroughly reconciled to their degradation, 
and the superiority of their “lords and mastera” is their chiefest 
subject of boast. They are patient, plodding, and ambitious, 
although there are instances in savage life of a woman manifest- 
ing superior talent, and making her influence felt upon the 


community. 
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During my visit at Fort Union T engaged to build a fort for 
M’Kenzie to store his goods in safety at the mouth of the Big 
Horn River, one of the branches of the Yellow Stone, Ac- 
cordingly, I repaired to the place to select a good site and 
commence operations. On arriving at the spot, I found the 
boats close by, but as there was no secure quay at the junction 
of the streams, I selected a site about a mile below. There 
were fifty men, who had arrived with the boats, hired to assist 
me in erecting the fort. The stipulated dimensions were one 
hundred and twenty yards for each front, the building to be a 
solid square, with a block house at opposite corners. The fort 
was erected of hewn logs planted perpendicularly in the ground ; 
the walls were eighteen feet high. As soon as the pickets were 
up, we built our houses inside, in order to be prepared for the 
approach of winter. When I had been engaged about six 
weeks upon its construction, four hundred lodges of Crows 
moved into our immediate vicinity, thus affording us plenty of 
company, and a sufficient force to protect us against the attacks 
of hostile tribes, 

When we had completed our building we unloaded the boats, 
and commenced trading with the Indians. During the first 
year the company was very unsuccesstul, sinking over seventeen 
thousand dollars in the undertaking. This, however, was 
principally attributable to the outlay upon the fort (the wages 
of the fifty men engaged in constructing it ran for twelve 
months), and to the number of presents which it is customary, 
on such occasions, to distribute among the Indians. 

After the Crows had removed to the fort, they were repeatedly 
annoyed with attacks froin different hostile tribes. I was 
engaged in two small encounters during the winter, in both of 
which we were completely victorious. The Grows were fully 
occupied in protecting their own horses, or levying contribu- 
tions upon their neighbours. 

During the winter we accumulated a larga amount of peltry, 
which in the spring I sent down to Fort Union in five Mackinaw 
boats, built by ourselves for the purpose. I sent a sufficient 
number of men to take good care of the boats, and to return up* 
stream with a fresh supply of goods. I then left the fort in 
charge of Winters, leaving him thirty men for a guard. I also 
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had provided an ample stock of dried meat, so that they might 
avoid the risk of hunting for provisions. 

Early in May we commenced our march in search of summer 
quarters. We travelled by easy stages, and on & circuitous 
route, 60 that when we finally arrived at Rosebud Craek, a 
branch of the Yellow Stone, we found ourselves but twenty 
iniles distant from the fort. 

After wa had remained about a week at our encampiicnt, our 
village was infested by a large war-party of Black Icet. It 
huppened very fortunately we were building a inedicince lodge 
at the time, aud our whole force was at home, which eircum- 
stance most probably preserved us from a disastrous defeat. 
Our cnemies numbered about four thousand warriors, to oppose 
whoin we had two thousand eight hundred practised warriors, 
besides the old inen, whe always acted as village guards. At 
daybreak the eneiny advanced upon our village with great 
linpetuosity. Our war-horses beiug tied to our lodge doors, 
the first alarm found our defenders ready mounted to inect the 
assailants. We did not allow them to enter the village, but 
advanced on the plain to meet them. The contest was severe 
for several ininutes, and the clash of battle-axes and the fierce 
yells of the opposing forces inade the whole prairie tremble, 
The two parties charged alternatcly, according to the Indian 
wode of warfare; but the Crows gained ground at every attack, 
for they fought with everything at stake. The fight lasted for 
several hours. Harly im the action we discovered a manouvre 
of the eneniy which would probably have resulted seriously for 
us had we not perceived itin thne. About half their foree was 
detached to attack us in the rear, and take possession of the 
village. J formed from fifteen to eighteen hundred warriors 
into a body, and rode down to ineet their detachment as it 
wound around the foot of a small hill. They were in quick 
inarch to gain their position, and approached in seeming 
security. My warriors being formed upon the brow of a hill 
under which the enemy was passing, I gave the order for a 
rush down the hill upon them. The attack was inade with 
‘such irresistible force that everything in our way was over- 
thrown, and warriors and horses were knocked into protmiscuous 
piles. We happened to burst upon their centre, thus severing 
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them in two, and the confusion they became involved in was 
80 Irremediable that their only hope was to get back to their 
Main body with as little delay as possible. 

In the aftack, a lance thrown by a Black Foot, perforated 
my legging, just grazing the calf of my leg, and entered the 
body of my horse, killing him on the spot. My ever-present 
friend, Pine Leaf, instantly withdrew it, releasing me from a 
very precarious situation, as I was pinned close to the horse, 
and his dying struggles rendered such proximity extremely 
unsafe. I sprang upon the horse of a young warrior who was 
wounded, and called to some of our women to convey the 
wounded man to a piace of safety ; the heroine then joined me, 
and we dashed into the conflict. Her horse was immediately 
after killed, and I discovered her in a hand-to-hand eneounter 
with a dismounted Black Foot, her lance in one hand and her 
batile-axe in the other. Three or four springs of my steed 
brought me upon her antagonist, and, strikimg him with the 
breast of iny horse when at full speed, 1 knocked him to the 
earth senseless, and before he could recover, she pinned him to 
the ground with her lance and scalpedhim. When I had over- 
turned the warrior, Pine Leaf called to me, ‘‘ Ride on; IT have 
him safe now.” 

I rode on accordingly, but she was soon mounted again and 
at my side. The surviving Black Feet speedily dispersed, and 
they all retreated together, leaving the Crows master of the 
field. They left behind ninety-one killed, besides carrying off 
many dead with their wounded. We lost thirty-one killed, 
and a large number wounded, I had five horses killed wider 
me but received no wound. Our enemies in their retreat, drove 
off sixteen hundred horses, among which were eighty of my own, 
but we had plenty left, and we considered these only lent to 
them. We had no dance, and the relatives of the slain went 
through their usual mourning. 

A few days after this battle a messenger arrived from the 
fort with a request for me to return as quickly as possible, as 
the Black Feet were continually harassing the men, and they 
were in fear of a general attack. Accordingly I returned in the « 
latter part of June, and found affairs in a very serious condition. 
The Indians had grown very bold, and it was hazardous to 
venture outside the fort. 
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One morning seven men were sent about one mile away to 
cut house-logs, it being supposed there were no Indians in the 
vicinity. Some time in the forenoon I heard the report of a 
rifle close to our gate, I ran out, and just caught sight of the 
retreating Indians as they entered the bushes. They had shot 
and scalped one of our men as he was chopping only a few paces 
from the gate. The danger that the other inen might be placed 
in then occurred to me, and, ordering the men to follow ine, 
I mounted my horse and hastened to their rescue. I was 
followed by about one half the men, the remainder preferring 
the protection of the wooden walls. I soon discovered our 
men; they were surrounded by forty Indians, the chief of 
whom appeared to be addressing the sun, and was gesticulating 
with his battle-axe. On his raising his arm, I sent a ball 
through his body, and then shouted to the men to run to me. 
They started, but one of them was shot down before they 
reached me, The survivors were so terrified that they did not 
dare to stop when they reached me, but continued their course 
unslackened until they gained the fort, My followers, seeing 
their alarm, becainc fugitives in turn, and I was left alone within 
gunshot of the remaining thirty-nine Indians. Uttering deafen- 
ing yells, they tnade a rush for me; my horse became frightened 
and I could scarcely count him. However, by running by his 
side a few paces, I managed to leap on his back, and retreated 
at full speed, while thelr bullets and arrows flew around ime 
like hail. When I approached the fort, a voice near ie cried, 
* Oh, Jun! don't leave me bere to be killed.’ 

I wheeled round, and, with my double-barreled gun in iny 
hand, made a charge toward the whole approaching party, who, 
seoing ny resolute bearing, turned and scampered off. I rode 
up to the person who hact called me, and found him an old man, 
who was unable te run, and had been abandoned by his valoroug 
companions to the mercy of the savages. I assisted him on to 
my horge, and was about to spring on behind him, when the 
horse sprang torward, leaving the old man’s gun behind, and 
carried him safely to the fort. By this time the Indians had 
returned upon me. I[ ran wherever a shelter offered itself : 
and, when closely pressed, would face round and menace them 
with my guns. Within a few hundred yards of the fort I came 
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to a amall covering which had been used as a shelter by the 
horse-guards, and I sprang into it, with the Indians at my heels. 
After expending the contents of iny guns, I plied them with 
arrows to their hearts’ content, until they gave up the fray and 
retired. This took place in fair view of the fort, when not one 
of its doughty inmates dare coine to ny assistance, and who 
even refused to resign their fire-arms to the women, who were 
anxious to come to my rescue. 

When at length I succeeded in reaching the fart, I favoured 
the men with my unreserved opinion of them. I had been the 
means of saving their lives even after the chief of the savages 
had returned thanka to the sun for their scalps, which he had 
already deemed secure. I really believe that with Pine Leaf 
and three other squaws, I could have stormed and taken the 
fort froin their possession. 

These men were not mountaincers; they were nearly all 
Canadians, and had been hived in the Bast; they were unused 
to savage warfare, and only two of them had seen an Indian 
battle. If they had come out like men, we might have killed 
one half the Indians, and I should haye been spared a good 
deal of hard feeling. They acknowledged, however, that I hact 
flogged the Indians alone, and that six of thein were indebted 
to me for their lives. 

In July, after the arrival of the boats, the Crows again re- 
turned to the fort. They came to ake purchases with what 
small means they possessed, as they had disposed of all their 
peltry on their previous visit. They, however, brought in 4 
great quantity of roots, cherries, berries, &c., which they traded 
for articles of necessity : they also sold sixty horses, which we 
gent to M' Kenzie at the lower fort (Clarke). 

It greatly charms the Indians to see new goods; when they 
have the means to buy there is no end to their purchases. 
When the lances, battle-axes, and guns are spread before their 
eyes, glittering with their burnished steel, notwithstanding 
they may have a dozen serviceable weapons at home, they must 
infallibly purchase a new one. If one purchases, all must 
follow ; hence there is no limit to their demand but the very 
important one imposed by the extent of their exchangeable 
commodities, 
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The newly-arrived boats were manned with Canadians, all 
Btrangerd in the country, nearly all having been imported for 
boating, as they were willing to submit to the hardships of 
Buch a life for a smaller remuneration than men hired in the 
States. On their arrival, their brethren related « thousand 
tales about the Indians, and what feats I had performed 
against them single-handed. They listened to the marvellous 
tales, and gazed at me in wondering admiration. 

When Canadians are fairly broken in, and have become 
familiar with Indian character, they make the beet of Indian 
fighters, especially when put to it in defance of their own lives. 
They become superior trappers too, being constituted, like 
their native ponies, with a capacity to endure the cxtremest 
hardships and privations, and to cudure starvation for an in- 
eretible long period. 


CHAPTER XYI, 


Departure from Fort Casa—Captare of Squawe—Battle with the lack Feat; 
with the Cheyennes—-Great success of the Crows In stealing Horses 
—A auccessful Fall for Beaver—Return to the Fort with Deltry. 


FTER having arranged everything in the fort (which I 
have forgotten to mention we named after Mr. Gass), 
and given all needful instructions to Winters, who was 
in charge, I again leit. My intention was to induce the 
Crows to devote their undivided attention to trapping, not 
alone for their own benefit, but for the interest of the commpany 
in whose service I was engaged. I well knew that if I was 
with them they would catch five beavers to one if left to them- 
selves, I had obtained great influence in the medicine lodge, 
and could often exert if to prevent a war-party from making a 
sal ys excursion against their enenties. I would tell them in 
their council that my medicine told me not to go to war; that 
it was to theii -interest to employ their warriors in trapping all 
the beavers possible, so that they might have the means of 
purchasing ammunitio.n and weapons for themselves, as well 
as beads, scarlet cloth, anui blanketa for the women; that by 
and by we should be attacke:l by the enemy, and be un- 
provided with the means of defence;' that they would then kill 
all our warriors, and make captives of our women and 
children, as the Cheyennes had captwted my mother when I 
was an infant, many winters gone; th at they should save all 
their warriors against a time of need, aiid only engage in war 
when the safety of their village was at stak’-c. 
These representations would frequently dissuade theu: from 
their belligerent purpose, and beaver-skins w@-uld be brought 
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into the village by the pack; but they would soon tire of their 
pacific occupation, and their enemies’ horses would offer them 
temptations which they could not resist. 

Nearly all the Crows having Jeft the fort before I did, only @ 
faw warriors remained to bear me company. I engaged to 
meet them at the mouth of the Little Horn within 4 given 
number of nights, and I knew I should be expected. We 
arrived in safety at the place appointed, and within the time I 
had specified. 

Soon after our arrival, it was proposed to send out a war- 
party, uot so much to fight as to reconnoitre; to see where 
horses could with least difficulty be procured, and gain & 
general intelligence of how matters stood. Wesetout, and had 
travelled slowly along for nearly two weeks, when our scouts 
returned to apprise us that there was a large crowd of women 
approaching towalds us. Ye were then in a forest of plum- 
trees, bearing large red plums, which were fully ripe, and 
were very delicious. Tecling satisfied that the women were 
coming to gather fruit, we secreted ourselves, intending, at & 
given siynal, to swround them while they were busily 
employed. Accordingly, we waited until they all set them- 
selves about their task, they keeping up an incessant jabber 
sinong themselves like so inany blackbirds or bob-o-links, and 
having no suspicion that the Crows would so soon come in ft; 
their share. Ata sound fron the whistle, they were Sitirely 
surrounded, aud their merry chatter was hushed irgy ingtant. 
We marched them to an open piece of frrind made them 
iurmi a line, and proceeded to make o sel €Sjon. The aged, the 
ill-fayoured, and the matrons we Windrew from the body, 
telling them to return to the village, and depart without 
clanour. They went awayin sultenness, with their eyes 
flashing fire. The reminder, to the nuniber of fifty-nine, 
very attractive lookig young women, we carried along with 
us; and as we werehut three miles distant from their village, 
and could plainly see 1e smoke of their lodges, we deemed it 
prudent to lose netime in making ow way home, There 
were three warrits in the company of the women when first 
descried, but thy were not enclosed in our surround, and we 
could find naraces of tham in any direction. 
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On our return toward home the captives were, a9 usual, 
gloomy for an hour or two; but they very quickly brightened, 
and amused ua with their smiles and conversation during the 
whole of the journey. In four days we reached the village, 
and were received with thunders of applause.’’ Four of the 
prisoners were adjudged my prizes, who, according to Indian 
customs, became my sisters. For my services in this expedi- 
tion I was hououred with the name of Boah-hish-a (Red Fish). 
Our prisoners were kindly received, and treated with becoming 
attention. I carried my four sisters to my lodge, and dis- 
tributed them ainong my relatives. They were all married to 
Crow braves, and added materially to the strength of my band 
of relatives ; for it is esteemed a great honour to marry the 
slater of a great brave, which appellation I had long borne. 

Pine Leaf had captured two prisoners, and offered me one of 
them to wife. I auswered, ‘* You once told me I had already 
wives enough. I will not add to thelr number until I marry 
the heroine of the Crow nation.” 

** Ah, you have found the red-handed Indian, then,” she said, 
langhing mookingly. 

She always received my advances with this unsatisfactory 
nonchalance, that it was with sone unpleasantness of feeling 
I approached the subject. But the more I saw of her lofty 
bearing, and witnessed the heroic deeds that she porformed, the 
more ardent became my attachment to her. When she was 
by my side in battle, ii seemed as if I had increased strength 
and courage; when she was away, which happened rarely, I 
felt & vacancy which no other warrior could supply. There 
was none bolder than herself, and she knew it; there were 
others of greater strength, but her deficiency in muscular 
power was more than indemnified by her cat-like agility, and 
she would kill her man while others were preparing to attack. 

There was one thing that irritated the noble girl’: curiosity, 
and that was the war-path secret. Having killed many in 
battle, having iollowed where any dared to lead, ** Why am J 
debarred from that important communication?’ she would 
ask. ‘* Whyam I sent off with the women and children, when 
that secret is told the warriors of but one battle?” 

I would tell her that the misfortune of her sex rendered it 
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impossible that she could ever have the secret unveiled te 
her; that, should she break her trust, she would surely pay 
the forfeit with her life. She would become angry at such 
representations, and her black eyes would glow like fire. 

Soon after this capture, a band of Black Feet made reprisals 
by breaking our enclosure and take seven hundred horses. I 
immediately collected a sinall party and went in pursuit. We 
speedily overtook them, and recovered all the horses except 
sixty, bearing the enemy, who precipitately fled, leaving two 
of their party dead. On our return we were received with 
the usual demonstrations of joy, and the horse-dance was per- 
fornied by the village, together with the scalp-dance, which 
lasted nearly all night. 

About this time nry elhed friend raised a war-party, and 
went in quest of the enemy; the heroine, ever active and pre- 
pared, accoinpanying hin. I stayed behind. They returned 
in a few days, bringing eight scalps of tha Contnees—one of 
the bands of the Biack Feet. They had lost two of their 
Warriors, much to the annoyance of the heroine, as she was 
prevented from dancing, although she had counted two coos. 
She then declared that she would go fo war no more, except in 
my company; but she had to break her word, and the next time 
she engaged in fight she received a severe wound. She wished 
me to raise & force imunediately, and go and kill an enemy, so 
that she could wash her face. I declined, however, on the 
ground that Iwas soon to go to the fort, and that I would 
engage in 10 hostile encounters until my return, 

When «a war party loses one of its members, the survivors 
are conipelled to wear their mourning-paint, until that same 
party, or an individual member of it, has wiped out the blot 
by killing one of the enemy without incurring loss of life. 
Thus it not unfreguently happens, when no opportunity of 
avenging a loss occurs, that the mourners wear paint for 
months, regularly renewing it as it wears off, 

Sinall parties were continually going out and returning with 
varying success. The grand total of horses stolen by the 
Crowa from all other tribes durimg that year amounted to 
nearly six thousand head. During the same period, however, 
they lost a great number stolen from them, 
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I visited the fort again in October, with three hundred 
lodges of the Indians, the remainder folowing us in a few 
daya. A great number of the Indians had bean busy with 
their traps for about two months, and we took into the fort a 
great qnantity of peltry, which procured for the Indians every- 
thing they needed, besides finery for the women. 

When I arrived, Iwas informed that the aead-hunter of the 
fort haci heen killed during my absence. 

“Now,” said Pine Leaf, you will go to war for one of 
your people, and I will go with you, so that I can wash my face.” 

The fort had been subject to alarms during the whole time 
of my absence, but had only lost the man here referred to. 

As soon ag the Indians had finished their trading, I directed 
them to move to the Yellow Stone, as far up as ‘* Pompey’s 
Tower, telling them that I would join thein in four nighta. 
Then, as soon as I could get ready, I loaded twelve pack- 
horses with goods for retail, and, taking two Canadians with 
me, I went on and joined the village at the appointed place. 

This anuch performed, I then attendel| to the frequent 
solicitations of the heroine, by leading a party, and going in 
pureuit of the Black Feet ta chastise them, as 1 told the 
Crows, for killing the white hunter. We were absent eleven 
days, axl returned with only four saalps and seventy-four 
horses. £ received an arrow in my head; and there were 
three other warriors wounded, but none killed. The heroime 
then washed her face of the mourning-paint, which she had 
been grieving about go long. 

At this time I waa third counsellor of the nation, having 
bean fifth and fourth previously, Im the Crow nation there 
are six counsellors, and by thetn the nation is ruled. There 
are alec two head chiefs, who sit with the counsel whenever it 
is in session, The office of first counsellor is the highest in 
the nation, next to the head chiefs, whose authority is equal. 
If in any of these divisions, when a matter is brought to the vote, 
the guffrages are equal, ons of the old pipe-men is suunnoucd 
before the council, and the subject under discussion i» stated 
to him, with the substance of the arguments advancail on both 
sides ; after hearing this he gives his casting vote, and the 
question is finally settled. 
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our escape to the interposition of the Great Spirit, whom the 
sacrifice of his son had propitiated in our behalf. 

We killed fourteen of the enemy while in our entrenchment, 
making eighteen, and wounded a great number. We had 
eight killed, including the chief's son, and ten ar eleven slightly 
wounded. 

When we arrived at home there was great’mouralng, and we 
all assumed paint on our faces as usual. But we wore it only 
a Bhort time before we took ample revenge. Pine Leaf did not 
accompany us on this expedition. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Victory over the Cheyennes—Treachery of the Snake Indians—Loss of aix 
Crow Warriors—Victery over the Snakes and Uiahs —A Mountaineer 
killed—-Trouble in the Wigwam—I am disgraced—Great Sacrifice of 
my Father's Property-—_Three Whippings for violating Crow Morals 
Grent Battle with the Ke-ka-ras. 


OUR days after our return, our chief, still smarting at the 

pacrifice he had made for the salvation of his people, 

burned for reyenge. He elected a body of over two hundred 
warriors, and sterted forthwith in search of the enemy. 

The night following his departure, I also raised two hundred 
men, and started in & contrary direction. We proceeded on 
until we came to Laramie Forks, where Fort Laramie has 
since been built, and were im sight of a Cheyenne village. 
While we were surveying the village, eleven of their men, 
laden with meat, came up and encamped within « few hundred 
yards of where we were. We immediately threw ourselves 
flat upon the ground, resolved to wait until the coming of 
night, in order to make secure work of our attack on them, 
and prevent any of their number oseaping to alarin the village. 
Ata late hour we silently approached their cainp when they 
were all sound asleep; a dozen puns were discharged at them 
in & moment, and we rushed in with our battle-axesa to com- 
plete tha work. We took their scalps, and were soon on the 
retreat, bearing away all the meat we needed, besides uinetcen 
horses, and the slain warriors’ equipments. We returned to 
the village, and washed off the mourning-paint, making the 
whole village ring with our dsnocing and rejoicing. The 
additional name of Ar-ra-e-dieh (the Bloody Arin) was con- 
ferred upon me. 
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The old chief came in three days subsequently, bringing four- 
teen scalps and equipments, without having lost a single man.° 

Many of my readers will doubtless wonder how a man who 
had been reared in civilized life conld ever participate in such 
Bcenes of carnage aud rapine. I have already related that I 
was brought up where similar outrages were committed upon 
the defenseless inhabitants of the new settlements. Jmmpressed 
with the recollection of these early scenes, I hardly ever struck 
down an Indian but my mind reverted to the mangled bodies 
of any childish play-fellows, which I discovered on my way to 
the mill, barbarousl, wurdered by the savages. In after years 
I have experienced the natural ferocity of the savage, who 
thirsts for the bleod of the white nan for no other purpose 
than to gratify the vindictive spirit that animates him. I have 
seen the paths of the trappera dyed with their blood, drawn 
frou: their hearts by the ambushed savage, who never knew 
mercy, but remorsely butchered all who came in his way. 
Such is Indian nature. When I fought with the Crow nation, 
I fought in their behalf against the inost relentless enemies of 
the white manu. If I chose to become an Indian while living 
among them, it concerned no person but myself; and by doing 
so, [ saved more life and property for the white man than & 
whole regiment of United States regulars could have done in 
the same tiie. 

Betore I close this narrative, I shall take the liberty to ex- 
press iny opiuions, and afford those having control of the War 
Department soine counsel about the cheapest, most expeditious, 
and most ecrtain method of quelling their Indian troubles, on 
which the newspapers are harping 90 much, I know that with 
five hundred men of my selection I could exterminate any 
Indian triba in North Amertca in a very few months. But so 
long 88 our government continues to enlist the offscouring of 
European cities into our army, and entrusts the command to 
inexperienced officers fresh from West Point, just so long 
will they afford food for the Indians in and about the Rocky 
Mountains. E:ncuinbered a3 our army is with baggage-wag- 
gons and artillery, an Indian chief can moye his whole com- 
munity farther in one day than our soldiers can follow them in 
three. 
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When our vietorious celebration was over, I started on a 
small trading expedition to the Snake Indians. I had received 
&D invitation from theiy chief to trade among them, and f 
selected eight warriors to accompany me. On arriving at 
their village, I found that the Utahse had joined them, anda 
great number of them were thronging the village. Knowing 
that the Utahs and Crows were deadly enemies, I sedulously 
watched their movements, and very speedily felt distrust for 
the safety of myself and party, as the whole camp sayoured 
strongly of treachery. I mustered my little party around me, 
and found them without suns, On inquiring the cause, they in- 
formed me they had traded them away for horses. I suppose 
my leoks cxpiessed my disapprobation. Mistuking me, they 
said there was yet one fine horse left, which I could have at 
the price of wy gun. 

T had finished iny traffic, and had dinposed of everything 
except my gun, when the Snakes caine to me and offered to 
trade for that. I said, ‘‘No; I nover sell my gun, except 
when st home aud among my own people.” The Snakes then 
told as to go, that things were bad in their cainp. We sprang 
upon our homes, and struck ont at full speed; but we soon 
discovered a large party of Indians were in close pursuit. Wa 
then found they had not sold us their fastest borses, as they 
gained on some of my party, and shot and sealped them with- 
out our ability to defend thein, 1 succeeded in reaching the 
mountain with two of ny men, having lost six noble young 
warriors ininy flight. I knew there would be terzible mourning 
and ioss of fingers, until I could teach the Snakes ao lesson 
which would serve them to remember for a long time, 

After des oting a short space to bewailing pry iniefortune, | 
requested a council to be celled, and never did I enlarge with 
such wrathful yehemence as I then fulininated against the 
Snakes, holding them up te the abhorrence of the fathers for 
their treachery in decoying our unsuspecting warriors into their 
camp, and then letting loose a pack of murderous Bavages Bb 
our heels, after we had, through their coinplicity, parted with our 
only means of defence. I demanded five hundred warriors to 
go and wipe out the stain, and inflict sununary chastisement 
on the village for their duplicity. 
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My argument was listened to with the profoundest atiention, 
and all I proposed was readily acceded to. ‘' Let the Red 
Arm have all that he asks,” was the unanimous voice of the 
assembly. 

My warriors rallied around me almost at a moments 
notice, and we mounted our horses and sped in the direction 
of the Snake country, on Green River. On the eighth day our 
geouts came in and reported that they had found a large 
number of the Snakes, scattered in small parties, who were 
engaged in killing buffalo. We held on until we came in sight 
ofthem. I distributed my warriors as the occasion suggested, 
ordering them to atiach the various small camps, while I, with 
iny party, should attack their main body. They were over- 
thrown and dispersed by my brave warricra, with severe loss. 
We took over one hundred scalps, and a great quantity of 
guns and other warlike implements. We had sixteen men 
wounded, including myself (I received two slight wounds from 
arrows), but none of them dangerously. This blow brought 
the Snakes to their senses, and they iunmediately sent a depu- 
tation fo cur village to sue for peace. 

A circumstance happened on the evening preceding our 
attack which caused me the deepest regret. While the spies 
Were reconnoitring, they perceived two Indians, as they sup- 
posed, leave the enemy’s camp, and proceed down the caion. 
This circumstance they reported to tne. I ordered them to 
return, and kill them if they could find them. They went in 
pursuit of the two stragglers, and wh-n they came in sight of 
them they had their robes over their heads, and were kneeling 
down over a five. They fired, and one of the two fell mortally 
wounded ; the other sprang out of his 1obe, when to their 
purprise, they saw he was a white man. They, however, took 
him prisoner, and brought him to my camp. Iwas absent at 
their return; but on the following morning I remarked a very 
dejected look on their countenances, and I asked tham what 
was the matter, 

‘* We have done yery bad,” said one; ‘‘we have reddened 
our hande with the blood of the white man,” 

‘* Well, how did it oceur ?” I enquired. 

“ Ask that white man, end he will tell you all." 
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I walked up to the unhappy prisoner, whose looks betrayed 
tha keenest anguish, and addressed him in English. 

«‘ How are you, my friend?” 

He started as if electrified, and looked me closely in the 
face. 
‘What brought you here?” I continued. 

‘‘T was brought here by these Indians, who killed my com- 
panion while we were building a fire to warm ourselves. I 
suppose [ ain brought here to be killed also?” 

** No, nty friend,’’ I said, you are safe. The Crows never 
kill white meu.” 

“Are these Crows?” 

és Yes,” 

‘Well, well! Then you must be Mr. Beckwourth?" 

“Yes, that is my name, And now, without the least fear 
of danger, relata the occurrence fairly: if my warriors have 
kilied a white man intentionally, they shall be punished.” 

He then related bow he and his companion went into the 
cation, and how the, made a fire to render themselves coin- 
fortable away froin the Indian camp; how that their robes 
were over their heads, entirely concealing their faces from 
view, aud that he felt fully confident that wy warriors, in 
firing on them, had mistaken them for Indians. 

“Well,” { said, ‘‘ since the mistake is so appareut, you will 
greatly serve me to make the same statement to your coir- 
panions when you return to your cainp; for the Crows are 
entirely innocent of any design to shed the blood of the white 
man, and it would be deplorable for any misunderstanding to 
arige in consequence of this lamentable occurrence.” 

‘*T shall make a fair statement of the fact,”’ he said, ‘‘ and 
should be very sorry to be the means of any trouble.” 

He then informed me that he and his late conpanion were 
trappers ; that his party were in winter-quarters, and encamped 
with the main body of the Snakes; and that they had come out 
with this party after meat. I then gave him my reasons for 
attacking the Snakes, and begged him to commend me to all 
the old mountaineers, 

“There is not a day passes,’ he said, “but some one 
mentions you, to wonder where you are, and what you are 
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now doing. I can tell them all that I have seen you, and 
conversed with you.” 

I then told him he was af liberty to go at any time ; that he 
could take all the horses belonging to him, and al] else that he 
needed. We assisted him with the body of his unhappy friend 
upon the back of a horse, and, bidding ine adieu, he departed. 

The Snakes despatched a deputation of forty warriors and 
a medicine chief to the Crows to negotiate peace. They 
attached all the blame of the late rupture to the Utabs, 
whom, they said, they could not control, and that the death of 
our six young warriors was entirely against their wish. 

This we knew was false, for their were ten Snakes to one 
Utah im the camp at the time of the outrage. They also 
pleaded that they had tried for # long time to induce the 
Utahs to return home, knowing that they were enemics to the 
Crows. We at length adjusted the conditions of peace, 
smoked the calumet, and, after an exchange of presents, they 
returned to their home. 

About this time a brave, named Big Rain, was elected chief 
of the village for the term of six moons. His duties were to 
superintend all the village removals, to select sites for camps, 
order surrounds; in short, he waa & kind of mayor, and alone 
subject to the head chief. Big Bain possessed the most 
beautiful squaw in the whole village; she was the adpuration 
of every young brave, and all were plotting (inyself among the 
rest) to win her away from her proud lord. I had spoken to 
her on seyeral occasions, and, whenever opportunity offered, 
would tender her my most ceremonious obeisance ; but she 
never fayoured me with any return. Not only was she 
beautiful, but she was very intelligent, and as proud as 
Lucifer; and the gorgeous dyes of the peacock were not more 
variegated or more showy than her attire. Since the elevation 
of her husband, I fancied that she assumed rather haughtier 
airs; and I determined to steal her from her Jord, be the 
consequences whai they might. 

I went one evening to her brother's lodge, and acquainted 
him that there was 3 wonlan in our village that I loved, and 
that I must have her at all hazards. 

“Well, warrior,’’ said he, ‘if it is any of iny relatives, I 
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will assist you all in my power. ‘You are a great brave, and 
have gained many victories for us, and it is but right that 
your desires should be gratified.” 

“Thank you,” said I; * but I will try alone first, and if J do 
not succeed, than I shall be very glad of your assistance.” 

As an acknowledgment for the prompt tender of his services, 
I presented him with a quantity of tobacco. ‘‘ Now," added I, 
“T want you to call in all your neighbours to-night, and let 
them smoke as long as they please. After they are assembled, 
bar the door of your lodge, and amuse them ae long as you can 
with the rehearsal of your adventures. In the meantime, I 
will be engaged.” 

I then went to iny bosom friend and brother, and mare part 
to him of what I had in hand, which revelation greatly amused 
hin. I requested him to act as sentry over the lodge where 
they were all smoking—Big Rain with the rest, for 1 had seen 
him enter—and remain there until he was satisfied they had 
filled their pipes for the last time, and then to call cut to me, 
but to mislead them in the place where he was addressing me. 
This he promised to perform, and we both started on our errands. 

I went to Big Rain's lodge, dressed aud painted in the 
extreme of the fashion, and saw the lady reclining, half asicep, 
upon her couch, and several of her female relatives asleep about 
the room, Nothing daunted, I strode to the couch of Mrs. Big 
Rain, and laid my hand gently on her brow. 

She started up, saying, ‘‘ Who is here?” 

Hush!" T replied ; ‘it is I.” 

“ What do you want here?” 

‘**T have come to see you, besause I love you.” 

* Don't you know that I am the chiel’s wife?” 

“Yes, I know it; but he does not love you as I do. He 
never goes to war, but stays idly in the village. Iam a great 
brave, and always go to war. I can paint your face, and bring 
you fins horses; but so long as you are the wife of Big Rain, 
he will never paint your face with new coos.” 

“My busband will kill you.” 

“ Well, then the Crows will talk of you for many winters, 
and aay that the great brave, ‘The Bloody Arm,’ died for a 
pretiy woman." 
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“Your father,” she said, “will lose all his horses, and all 
his other property, and will become poor in his old age. I 
respect your father, and all your relatives, and my heart 
would ery to see them poor.” 

‘Tf my father loses his horses, I can steal more from our 
enetnies. He would be proud to lose his horses if his sou 
could get a wife as handsome as you are. You can go to war 
with ine, and carry my shield. With you by iny side, I could 
kill a great inany cpemies, and bring home many rcalps. Then 
we could offen dance, and our hearta would be made merry and 
aladl.”’ 

“Go now,” she pleaded; “for if my husband should retum, 
and find you here, he would be very angry, and I fear he 
would kili you. Go! go! for your own sake, and for mine, 
and for the love you have for the Crows, go!” 

No,” said I, ‘I with not go until you give ine a pledge 
that you will be mine when an opportunity offers for me to 
take you away.” 

She hesitated for a moment, and then slipped a ring off her 
finver and placed it on ming. All I now had to do was to 
watch for sa favourable chance to take her away with me on 
some of ny excursions. Just as I was about to leave, my 
friend called ime as though I had been three miles away. I 
went out aud joined hin. 

“What luck?" inquired he, 

“Good,” said I. 

** Prove it to me, I will believe," said my friend, 

I heid out my finger to him, displaying the ring. 

* Enouch,” said le; ‘“ but 1 could not otherwise have 
believed it.” 

The following dey, with six warriors in fall costume, I 
visited Gig Rain at his lodge. 

“Ah!” sail he, ‘you are going on a war-excursion, my 
friend ?” 

‘‘No,'' l answered. “ We came to see which way you are 
going to move, how many days you will travel, and how far 
each day; so that we may find good places to encamp, and 
know where to find the village in case we should encounter 
the enemy.” 
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“You are very kind,” said he; ‘‘ then you inteud to be my 
apy. J have many brothers and other relatives among the 
braves, but not one has ever made me that offer.” 

* No,” thoughi I, ‘ they don’t careas much about your wife 
as I do." 

‘Go, said he, “ and the Great Spirit will protect you.” 

I then left, accompanied by ny six warriors. The second 
day out, in the afternoon, as we were travelling slowly along, 
I discovered, at about a mile distance, a party of twenty-seven 
Black Foot warriors, just emerging from the Bad Pass. We 
immediately retraced our steps toward bome, and travelled 
all night, until we arrived within three miles of the village. 
When within sight, we telegraphed with the aid of a suall 
looking-glass, which the Crow scouts usually carry, and every 
motion of which is understood in the village. I made a signal 
that I had discovered the enemy, and a second that they were 
approaching. In a moment I could discover a yreat stir in the 
village. When we arrived, I reported to iis honour, Big Kain, 
how many we had seen, what tribe they were there they had 
passer the previous night, and where they could then be found. 
The chief then orlered his madain to bring us sone water, au 
order she complied with, smiling coquettishly at me the wlile. 

1 then retired to my lodge to change my dress, as portions 
of it were stained with our travel through ths mountains. 
While I was in my lodge, uiadain came over with a splendid 
war-horse, which her husband bad seut me, on which to 
returu and fight the Black Feet I had just discovered. he 
paid, ‘“‘ My husband haa sent this war-horse to the Bloody 
Arm, and requests hin to lei tlie Crows toe the enenry.”’ 

I was soon on the roa'l, with enough mounted warriors to 
eat the whole party of the euemy; for they were only a short 
distance from our village, and, desirous of excitement, every 
one wished to go. Judging where the eneiny would encaimp 
that night, we travelled on until we arrived near the antici- 
pated encanipment. 

Previous to starting, my little wife, who, by being the 
wife of a great brave, was as good a3 any wolnan, wished to 
bear me company and carry my shield. But I refused her, 
alleging that the danger was too great, and promising to paint 
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her face when I returned. One of my sisters then volunteered, 
and I accepted her offer, taking her with me to carry my shield 
and lead my war-boree. 

As coon as it wes light enough in the morning, I sent out 
emall paities ip all dnections to look for their trail, that we 
might track them to their den. In ten or fifteen minutes after 
the parties left, we heard the report of a gun, and the war-hoop 
ralsed. The Crows assembled in the direetion of the report, 
all drawing toward a centre. When I arrived, J saw that the 
Black Feet hed chosen a strong position, and that we had 
another fort to storm. It was built partly by nature, but 
human industry had improved the stronghold. It was low 
water, and there was a pile of drift on o naked sand-bar, and 
trees had been jelled from the bank upon the dnft-pile forming 
quite a shelter. Over this position the evemy was placed, 
protected with a breast-work fornied of timber taken from the 
drift. When Iieached the ground, J saw two of our reckless 
braves talking carelessly under the enemy in this inclosed 
space, as if they had been in a secure lodge. I regarded them 
for a moment, and, thinking to display as much bravery as 
they bad, I dismounted and ran to the place, although several 
shots were fired at me from the fort, none of which tock 

effect. 

What are you here for?” inquired oue of them of me. 

‘Tu the first place,” I said, “tell me what you are here 
for,” 

« Why we are old warriors, and you are not,” 

‘Ti T am not an old warrior,” I answered, “I will be one.” 

I then regarded the rough flooring over head, which separated 
us from our foes, and perceived an aperture hardly large enough 
to admit my fist. I stood under it a moment, and es the warriors 
were moving about, one of them stepped over the aperture and 
remained there. I thrust my lance up with my whole force, 
and drew it back reeking with bicod. 

“ There, old warriors,” said I to my two companions, ‘* who 
has drawn the firet blood now? Who struck them firat? Old 
warriors, or a young brave? How de you like the look of my 
lance? Do you see it?” 

«Yes, yes, we see if. You have done well, young brave!” 
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“Well,” said I, ‘you can stay here out of danger; but I 
am going out to my warriors, and then to storm the fort.”’ 

I ran back with the same euccess that I had entered it, 
brandishing my dripping lance, and ordered a charge, which 
was obeyed as soon as given. In fiye minutes there was not 
a Black Foot left within alive. They made searcely any 
defence, so sudden and overwhelining was the shock. 

We had one warrior killed by the first discharge of the 
enemy, and six wounded. We then returned home, and, not- 
withstanding our slain warrior, we celebrated a dance, and 
devoted the next day to mourning our loss. In robing his 
remains for the spirit land, we dressed him in the miost 
costly manner, using trinkets, seam-eimbroiderad cloth, and 
the wnost costly articles, to show the inhabitants of the spirit 
land that he was a great brave, and much respected on earth. 
Over all was wrapped the hest of scarlet blankets, and his 
arms were enfolded therein. 


Ob shroud him in his bunting-shirt, 
And lay him in the gien, 

Away, away frora jealous foes, 
Away from sight of men—. 


With bow and painted arrow, 
Thai never failed its aim, 

When by his fleet and favourite steed 
The bounling bison carne. 


Go, kill the warrior's favourite horse, 
His crouching, lonely hound: 

To shiek »o brave a warrior 
In the happy bunting-ground. 


While the villagers were crying and putting on a coat of 
mourning-paint for the departed warrior, [ was busied in my 
domestic affairs. I sent my sister to madam with a large 
quantity of service-berries, which had been finely dried the 
preceding summer, together with some sweet potatoes, telling 
her to request madain to send me hear extra moccasins, in 
order to lash them together with ny own on my pack-dog, 
and t0 appoint a place to meet me that evening. My sister 
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waa astonished, and raid, “Ia it possible that you intend to 
take Ba-chus-hish-2 (Red Cherry) with you? Why, we shall 
all become poor! We shall not hayes horse toride. But I 
don't care; she is a pretty woman, and will make a good robe- 
dreaser.”’ 

Away she hied, and soon returned with iny lady's moccasins, 
Ah, ah! thought I, I am all right now| J expected that the 
course of true love would nat run very amooth with me ip the 
end, but would, on the contrary, carry me over breakers which 
would most probably break my neck; but I fortified myself 
with the old adage, “ Maint heart never won fair lady,’ and I 
determined to hazard all consequences, 

The appointed time had arrived, and, on going to the place 
of asaignation, I found my lady true to her word—in fact, she 
was there first. We joined the party, thirty-four in number, 
and travelled ail night in the direetion of the Biack Foot 
country. On the sixth day, at nightiall, we arrived at the 
Muesel Sheli River, a littla below the mouth of the Judith, and 
in sight of a village of the enemy. IT looked out a good place 
for a reserve camp, and then, selecting eighteen of the most 
expert horse-thieves, we started for the village. We suceceded 
in capturing oné hundred and seventeen horses without being 
discovered, and arrived safe with them at the camp. We all 
started immediately back for the village. The warriors took 
but two horses each, giving the rest to me and my new wife. 

Meanwhile, Big Rain made discovery of the loss of hie wife, 
and was greatly disturbed in mind. My father, knowing the 
aggressor, commenced giving away to his near relatives all his 
ehoicest stock and other valuable property, until the storm 
should blow over. 

When we rode in, the people caine out to meet us, rejoicing 
at our success, Big Rain was out likewise; he took no part 
in the rejoicing, however, but ordered hia wife and me to be 
surrounded. I was seized by Big Rain, together with half a 
dozen of hia sisters, all armed with scourges, and they ad- 
ministered a most unmerciful whipping. I lay down to it, and 
received it with true Indian fortitude, though I certainly did 
think they would beat me to death. If I had resisted, they 
would have been justified in killing me: also, if they had drawn 
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one drop of blood from me, I should have been justified in 
taking their lives. They laid tt on so unmercifully, that I 
became angry, and hoped they would draw blood. After the 
flagellation was performed, the next penalty was to strip my 
father and myself of all our horses and other effects (our war- 
implements excepted). My father was stripped of five hundred 
horses. I lost about eighty. 

‘« Pretty dear for a very pretty woman,” thought I. How- 
ever, 1 soon had my horsea made up to”me by presents from 
my friends. 

We performed the horse-dance that night, though I] danced 
without owning one. During the amusement I conveyed word 
to the wife of Big Rain that I should go out again the next 
night, and should expect her company, appointing her to ineet 
meat the game place ag before. She returned a favourable 
answer. My little wife hauled me over the coals for stealing 
& Married woman, when there were enough maidens in the 
village that I could select. I told her that I wished to have 
the handsomest woman in the village for inj lodge. 

The appointed hour arrived, and Big Hain'’s wite was faithful 
to her promise. We started off with only seventeen warriors. 
We were cone four days, and returned with three sealps. We 
met a war-party of nine warriors, six of whoin outstripped us 
and escaped. 

On my return I was again seized, and recetved another such 
a fiogging aa the first, laid on with equal pood-will. 

After my dressing, I retired to my lodge, when a woman 
approached me bearing some burden in her arms, She 
addressed me: ‘‘ Here is something will gladden your heart; 
he will inske as great a brave as his father: his name is Black 
Panther. Here, look at your child.” 

Sure enough, ny little wife had presented me with a son, 
who is at this present time (1855) first counsellor of the Crow 
nation. 

Two nighta afterward, I started on a third expedition with a 
party of cixty-threa warriors, my new wile accompanying me 
for the third tiie. We took a southerly course toward the 
country of the Black Feet, and captured near two hundred 
h3ad of horses, with which we returned home by way of the 
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fort. On arriving at the fort, I found that my services were 
required, and that they were about to despatch a courier after 
me on business of great importance. I told the commander 
that 1 inust go home with my party, but that I would return 
to the fort with the least possible delay. Accordingly wa 
started on. On the road we fell in with & small party of 
trappers, who wera under the conduct of an old schoolmate of 
mnie, David Adains. They seemed greatly dejected, and I 
inguized of them the cause. Adaine then related that he had 
been robhed of everything he possessed by some of his men 
confederated with a number of my Indians, and that they had 
Bent hin off in the forlorn condition in which I now saw him. 
I asked him to desertbe the appearance of the Indians who 
took part in robbing him. 

«One of the party,” said he, ‘was not an Indian, but o 
mulatto.” 

“There was no mulatto when I left,” I answered, ‘‘and you 
must be mistaken.”’ 

“No,” he replied, “I am not. You will find him there on 
your returu.”’ 

‘ Well,” said I, “get up and return to the village with me; 
I will sift this matter to the bottom.” 

He declined to accompany me. ‘ They told me, if I re- 
turned,” he urged, ‘that they would kill us all; and I dare 
not go back.” 

“Come with me,’ I said. ‘If there is any killing to be 
done, ] will have a hand in it.” 

He at length consented to return with ne. On gaining the 
village, J rode up to my father’s lodge, and said, ‘* How is this? 
You allow white men to be robbed in the village, divectly under 
your eyes! Do you wish to call down the vengeance of the 
great white chief upon the Crows? Do you wish them to be 
made poor and miserable, like the other tribes? Have I not 
often told you of the immense number of white warriors; that 
they were like the sand of the prairie—as the leaves of the 
forest?” 

‘Hold, my son! I had nothing to do in the matter. My 
heart was sorrowful when I heard of the crime. It was High 
Lance who comunitted it." 
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4* Then I will go and kill him, or be killed myself,”* said I: 
and away I aped to the lodge of High Lance. 

“Go with him—go with him!"’ exclaimed my father to all 
my brothers and relatives around. “He is mad; go and 
protect him.” 

T advanced to High Lance, who wae standing at his lodge, 
who, on seeing me approach, stepped in and shut his door, I 
dismounted, and tore his door down in an instant, and de- 
manded of him what he had been doing. I reinarked that his 
lodge was extremely well supplied with goods. 

“ High Lance,” said I, in an authoritative tone, “ restore 
to these men their horses without one moment’s delay.” 

‘“‘T have taken no horses," said he, sullenly. 

Bend for them in an instant,’’ said I. 

By this time my Dog Soldiers, the bravest men in the 
nation, were surrounding me. 

** What does our chief want? '’ demanded thoy. 

Tiold them that I wanted all the goods taken out of the 
ledge of High Lance, for that he had assisted to steal them 
from a white man, who was my friend. Instantly the lodge 
was hoisted, and torn into a thousand pieces, and High Lance, 
the mulatto, and eleven white inen, were exposed to plain 
view. 

I then accosted the inulatto: ‘“ What are you doing here, 
you black velvet-headed scoundrel? You come here in my 
absence to put the devil into the headsof the Indians, who are 
bad enough already? I will have your sealp torn off, you 
consummate villain 1’’ 

The poor fellow was frightened almost to death, and trambled 
in every joint. He reptied, ‘The Crowe gave me liberty to 
stay here and trap in their country, and—" 

‘‘Not another word,”’ interrupted I; “though I will hang 
you, at any rate.” 

Then, turning to the eleven renegade white men, I said, ‘I 
give you just five minutes to leaye the village; if you 
are longer in going, I will order my warriors to scalp 
every one of you. You assume to be white men, and yet 
think no more of yourselves than to enter an Indian village 
and set such an example to the savages; whereas, if they were 

14 
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to treat you in such a manner, you would think death too 
light a punishment. You rob your own race, and forbid their 
return to the village under pain of death, allying yourselves 
with the worst Indian in the tribe. After stripping your 
victim, you forcibly deprive him of his few trusty followers, 
and bid him go through these trackless wilds, filled with 
murderous savages, who, had they once come across him, 
would have murdered him before he reached the fort.” 

I rated them thus soundly, but not one offered to lift his 
hand, The stolen horses were very quickly forthcoming, and 
the purloined property was readily produced. I restored it to 
my friend before them. 

“Now,” T said, addressing the gang, ‘you can return to the 
fort with Mr. Adams; but if I hear that you offer to molest 
him in any way, your scalps shall pay for it.”’ 

Then, turning to the mulatio, I said, ‘‘ You have instigated 
ail this mischief, and I should only be doing my duty to put 
iny threat into execution, and hang you as I promised. How- 
ever, you can go to the fort with these men. I shall be there 
about as soon as you will, and I will attend to your case then. 
I’U see if I cannot teach you better than to come among the 
Crows again.” 

Mr, Adams belonged to Captain Bonneville’s company, and 
was leader of a party of about twenty men; he had come into 
the Crow country for the purpose of trading and trapping. 
The mulatto had arrived previously, and had brought a 
Canadian with him: the mulatto could speak the Crow 
language tolerably well. He had become acquainted with 
High Lance, who was a bad Indian, and had relations as bad 
as himself; and through this clique he had obtained per- 
niission to stay and trap in the country. On the arrival of 
Mr. Adams, the mulatto made himself very familiar with his 
men, representing to them that they were fools to travel for 
hire, when they could stay among the Crows with him aud do 
so much better. By these arguments he induced eleven of Mr. 
Adame’s party to desert him, when, with the participation of 
High Lance and other bad Indians, they stripped him of all 
his goods. Mr, Adams expressed his warmest thanks to me 
for my interference. I told him I had only done my duty, as 
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I always had done in like cases, and should cvuntinue to do as 
long as I remained with the Crows. 

This business settled, I received a third sound thrushing 
from iny new wife’s husband and relatives for again niwking 
free with his wile, 

Aijter the lapse of three days I Icft for the fort, again taking 
my friend's lady. Her husband, finding that I was inecor- 
rigible, grew furious, and declared he only wished to have ine 
in his power once more. My Dog Soldiers said to him, ‘* You 
haye whipped him three times, and you shall whip him no 
more, neither shall you do him any farther harm. Red Cherry 
loves him, and she does not love you; she will always co with 
him. You inight as well try to turn Big Horn back tou its 
hiountain sources as to attempt to svparate them, unless you kill 
them. You would not be so cowardly as to spill the bloud uf 
the pretty Red Cherry because she loves our chief. If you 
should fight bim, he will kill you; and if you shouk? assassi- 
nate hin, we would avenge his death. No, no! Big Rain 
must not hurt our chief. Lui we will buy your chm to the 
Red Cherry, and give her to Red Anm for lis own. You, « 
great chief, should despise to want a woman who loves another 
warrior better than you!" 

Big Bain drooped Iris head on finding the Dog Soldiers were 
against him, and gave way to deep reverie. He loved the Rui 
Cherry as children love the delicjous fruit bearing the sauic 
name, After weighing the mutter well, he reluctantly acceded 
to the offer, and consented to resign all interest and title in 
Mrs, Big Rain for the consideration of one war-horse, ten 
gaons, ten chiefs’ coats, scarlet cloth, ten pairs of new lex- 
gings, aud the same number of moccasins. 

The stipulation was forthwith produced by my faithful Dog 
Soldiers, and I had the exclusive right to the Red Cherry, 
without the fear of a drubbing every time I returned. 

Buch acta are as common sinong the Rocky Mountain tribes 
as they have been among the whites in California since the 
discovery of gold there, though in the latter place, the penalty 
is frequently more severe than among the wild tribes of the 
mountains and prairies. 

My new wife was the perfection of symmetry. Few ol the 
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Caucasian race could boast of handsomer features, and nothing 
but the rick olive colour of the skin betrayed her Indian origin. 
Big Rain always regarded me with an evil eye after the trans- 
action, aud several times attempted to induce the lady to 
return to hin. Many warriors, whose wives had played 
truant, had cnt off their noses to deprive them of their attrac- 
tions. I told Red Cherry that if ever she should return to 
Big Rain, he would surely serve her 50. She never manifested 
any disposition to leaye me; and my engagement to the 
American Fur Company enabled me to dress my wives better 
than any other woman in the whole nation. 

It was now early spring, and I started for the fort. Before 
I left, I told the Crows what time I wished them to follow me 
with their peltry. 

On my artivel, I was informed that a Mr. Johnson Gardner 
had bought quite a large lot of goods, which he had taken to 
his camp, elghteen miles down the river. The morning alter 
ny arrival, three men were despatched from the fort to acquaint 
hii that I had cone. I had two hundred warriors with me: 
and on the night of our arrival we formed a camp and turned 
out the horses, not apprebending any danger. Harly in the 
morning one of my followers went out to fetch up the horses, 
when he found them all missing, and the trail visible on which 
they had been taken away. The alarm was instantly given, 
and Iran to the top of the hill to take a general survey. I 
saw two objects on the ice, which appeared to me to be men; 
and this excited my apprehensions that they were two of the 
men despatched from the fort, aa they lay in the direction 
which they had taken. I collected my warriors instantly for 
the pursuit, placing all our women and children in the fort. [ 
ordered some of the white men down on the ice to bring in the 
supposed bodies. Alas! my suspicions proved too true! All 
three men had been butchered, and when we rode up their 
bodies were scarcely cold. The eyes of the warriors Hashed 
fire, and, without delaying a moment, on we swept in pursuit 
of revenge. We travelled about thirty miles (each man leading 
his war-horse), and our saddle-horses were beginning to tire, 
and we saw nothing of the enemy. Darkness would close 
over us, we feared, before we could overtake them. We then 
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mounted our war-horses, which were es swift as the wind, and 
lesying the saddle-horses behind, on we went faster than ever 
Darkness was already upon us, when we came in sight of a 
large fire in the distance. 

‘* Now, boys, we have them!" cried I. 

We rode on until we neared the camp of the enemy, as we 
supposed, and then [ examined their position previous to the 
onset. Just as [ was about to give the order to charge, I heard 
a volce froin the camp, saying, * Throw them in! D—n them, 
throw them in?” 

I then saluted the camp, shouting at the top of my voice, 
‘* Hatloo the camp! Don't shoot, boys: ; we area Crows! I am 
Jim Beokwourth !"” 

ithen rede up with my whole party, and found that they 
had taken two prisoners from the very party we were in 
pursult of, and under the following circuinstances: The 
pursued party rede up to the cainp, and several of them 
diamouated, among whom was Antoine Garro (a Canadian 
hali-breed}, well kuown in St. Louis. frxarro could speak 


tolerably good English. 

He accosted Gardner with ‘Tiow d'do? ‘You have got a 
good fire.” 

“Who are you,’ inquired Gardner, “that you speak 
English ?*' 


“Ay nume is Garro.” 

“What Indians are those with’ you ?” 

“Oh, they are good Indians; they will not hurt you.” 

Gardner discovered that too many were dismounting aid 
crowding round his camp; and he perceived that inany of thein 
rode in the direction of his horses, and he becaine alarimnad, as 
he well night be at hia situation. 

‘'Garro,"’ said he, again, ‘‘tell me, what Indians are these?” 

“ Thay are Re-ka-ras,’’ said he; ‘‘ they have borrowed your 
horses, but they will bring thein back again.” He said this aa 
he saw Gardner look in the direction of lis horses. 

‘* Re-ka-raa!’’ vepeated Gardner. ‘To your guns, wen; 
seize them!” 

Old Garro stepped away with an accelerated pace, and two 
only of the Indians were arrested. 
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Garro stood off at a safe distance, and demanded the two 
Indians. 

‘You cannot have them until you bring me my horses,” said 
Gardner. 

“Then we will have the tops of your heads,” threatened the 
old raseal, 

‘Yes, you would hase the tops of our heads; but come and 
take them, if you ean.” 

They iode off, taking every horse that Gardner possossed ; 
an if he had not been on the alert, they would have taken a 
few acolps as well. 

These were the two prisoners that were in question when 
we rode up. They had bound them with trap-chains, and 
were in the act of throwing them into a tremendous log fire 
that was burning in the camp. They opened the logs on the 
top of the fire, and, swinging the two victims into the flames, 
rolled back the burning logs. There was a terrible struggle 
for a moinent; then all was still. A blue flame towered high 
above the pile, and quickly subsided. “My Indians begged the 
privilege of scalping them before they were burned; but Gardner 
told them he wished to burn them up clean. ‘‘ You are going 
after their companions,’ he said, ‘‘and you can get plenty 
more scalps.” 

“Yes,” they replied, ‘* we will get plenty, and bring your 
horses back besides,” 

I really felt proud of nry warriors in seaing them animated 
with so true a spirit. We breathed our horses for a few 
ininutes, for they were in a perfect foam, and then started 
after them again in hot pursuit. 

By next mnerniug, we came within two gunshots’ distanca 
of the cnemy without being perceived, as a roll in the prairie 
hid us from their view. We rested for a few momenta, to 
refresh our horses and prepare them for the charge. We 
heard a continual firing, as if kept up by the enemy, and then 
a terrific explosion, which made the earth tremble; yells of the 
Savages succceded to this, and I then learned that there had 
been a battle between the Indians and traders, and that the 
whole stock of the traders’ powder had exploded. 

Now, thought I, is the time to charge; and I gave the word 
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to my impatient warriors. We were among them like a 
thunder-bolt, even before they had time to niount their horses; 
for they had not yeti recovered from the fright of the explosion. 
We cut down one hundred and seventy-two of them before 
they had time to fire twenty shots. The whole foree of the 
enemy amounted to four hundred men, and those who 
remained unhnré seattered in all directions. We did not 
pursue them, as our horses were so badly jaded. 

Pine Leaf, who charged gallantly by iny side, was wounded 
with a bullet, which broke her left arm just bolow the elbow. 
Placing her wounded aria in her bosom, she grew more despe- 
rate than ever, and three of the cnemy met thir death from 
the point of her lance after she received her wound. Becoming 
faint from logs of blood, she was constrained] to retire.~ We 
had twelve others wounded. 

We recovered all our own horses, and recaptured those 
belonging to Gardner, besides a great number in the possession 
of the enemy. For spoils we gathered near two hundred 
scalps, and a vast amount of fire-arms anil other equipments. 
After this signal victory we returned to Gardner's cainp, 
reaching there the same evening. 

Before leaving, however, we took three blackened anil dis- 
figured bodies, the remains of the trappers who had so 
heroically defended themselves, and who, to all appearance, 
had blown themselves up ratuer than fall into the hands of the 
enemy. The supposition was warranted by the appearance of 
the ground. Lividently the savages had set fire to the grass 
all round, thinking to burn them out; but it had not :eached 
them. I surinised that the Indians had charged on thei in a 
body, and, when near to the trappers, had been scattered with 
the ignition of three kegs of powder in the possession of the 
trappers, for some of the carcasses of the Indians were hadly 
scorched. 

Our reception at the camp of Gardner was enthusiastic. 


* The heroine’s arm was set in good style by Dr. Walton, at Gurdner's 
camp, and in a few weeks it was sound again. The Indians have no bone- 
setiers ; when their bones get bioken, they tie them up aa weil a= povsible, 
and trast in Providence for the result, 
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in acclamations. They joined us, and went on to the fort 
with us. When we came in sight of the place we formed all 
in line, and displayed our scalps on the ends of sticks, and 
discharged our gune, and sung at the top of our voices. This 
brought every person out of the fort to look at us. We then 
opaned our colunn, and I requested Gardner to drive all the 
horses with full speed to the fort. Just befora we reached 
there we spurred our horses on to the front, and encircled the 
fort several times, still displaying our scalps, and singing tha 
acalp-dazce burden louder and louder, while all the occupants 
of the post joined in. There were hilarious times round the 
fort that night. 

We had sent word to the village to summon the Crows to 
the trading-post, to help us mourn for the three white man 
who had recently been killed on the ice, and who were yet 
unburied. I omitted to mention in proper place that Glass's 
body was found near the fort-——probably on his retreat after he 
had discovered the Indians. The whole village, accordingly, 
started to join ua, while I and my party went out to meet 
them and acquaint them with our success. In consideration 
of my distinguished services, [ was elevated to second conn- 
sellor of the nation. 

We met them about a day's ride from the fort, and had a 
great celebration over the communication of our victory. We 
returned together and buried the thres men, amid the most 
terrible scenes that I had ever witnessed. The crying waa 
truly appalling. The three inen were well known, and highly 
esteammed by the Crows. When their bodies were lowered to 
their last resting-place, numberless fingers were voluntarily 
chopped off and thrown into the graves; hair and trinkets of 
every description were also contributed, and the graves were 
finally filled up. 

I then set the men to work in building boats, to carry our 
peltry down to Fort Union, at the mouth of the Yellow Stone, 
whither J intended going as scon as the river was free from 
ice. When completed, I put on board seven hundred packs of 
buffalo robes—-teu robes in each pack—and forty-five packs of 
beaver. I forwarded orders for such goods as were wantad, 
and aleo word for another clerk in the place of poor Rese, who 
had losi his life in the service of the company. 


CHAPTER XYVITI. 


Departure from the Fort with the Crows—I am clected Firat Coungellor of 
the Nation-—-Death of the head Chief-—-I am appointed Snocessor—Last 
Moments of the Chief. 


HE Indians having made all tholr requisite purchases, 
moved on to the Little Horn River, six or eight days’ 
travel from the fort. We encamped here for the purpose of 
planting tobaceo, which is done by tha prophets and imedicine 
men; after which a great feast is provided, and a general time 
of dancing and rejoicing follows. 

The tobacco-plant grows spontaueou-ly in the Snake country, 
but it is cultivated by the Crows and suveral other tribes. It 
is a tolorably good substitute for the cultivated species, for the 
purpose of smoking, but it is unfit te chow. The plant very 
closely resenibles garden sage, aud forms into heads similar to 
the domestic flax. 

At this camp the First Counsellor made a spoech to the 
Warriors, and spoke in substance as follows: * Warriors! Red 
Bird has served you faithfully many winters. He is now old. 
He can be young no more. His body has been mace weak by 
the numerous wounds he has received in fighting the enemies 
of the Crows. He now wishes for repose, and not to be dis- 
turbed in his slumbers by being called into the council at all 
hours of the night, when his body, once so powerful, now 
requires rest. He is desirous of joining the medicine men, 
that he will not be compelled to go to war; but he will always 
be ready to defend hia own village, the women and the help- 
less, and to give up his life for then. Red Bird’s medicine in 
the war-path has grown weak; let the younger warriors, who 
are brave and active, have an opportunity to try their meril- 
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cine. We have plenty who deserve to be promoted, who are 
asp brave as the she-bear, and as swift as the antelope. 
Warriors, I now give up iny position as first counsellor. I 
have done.” 

Long Hair replied as follows: 

“Red Bird, we feel that our hearts are sorry that you have 
seen fit to cease to be our first counsellor. You have served 
our people long and faithfully. Your counsel has been good : 
under your wise direction we have prospered. We would 
vather that you had still directed us; but you say it is your 
desire to have repose. Beitso. We know that your body is 
weak. We know that you have received numerous wounds 
froin the weapons of our enemies. We know that you never 
turned your back upon the foe. Now we need a sixth coun- 
Rellor, and must select one from the braves here present. Will 
you name him for us?” 

«No, said the old mau; “TI have never had any enemies 
auiong iy braves, andl Ido not wish to make them now. I 
should not know which to choose, were I to attenpt it. They 
are all brave.” 

Tt was at length resolved that one of the medicine men 
should be blindfolded, and go among the most distinguished 
braves, and whoever he firat placed his hand upon should take 
his peat as sixth counsellor. The distinguished braves then 
gathered promiscuously together; a close bandage was placed 
over the eves of the medicine man, aud away he went among 
the crowd. The five counsellors being among the braves, he 
placed his hand on one of them, and eried ont, ‘‘ Here is your 
sixth counsellor.”’ 

“You are wrong,’ said Long Hair; “he is counsellor 
already.”’ 

He then went through the crowd, and Jaid hia band upon 
nuother brave, erying out as before. Long Bow was therefore 
declared to be the choice of the people for sixth counsellor of 
the nation. When the seat of the first counsellor falls vacant, 
the others are elevated one degree, thus leaving the lowest 
station yacant. 

The village now crossed the Biz Horn on their way to Sun 
River Creek, a sinall tributary of the Yellow Stone. At Big 
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Horn I took forty warriors, and started in quest of Black 
Feet and horses. After travelling two days, I was overtaken 
by the head chief, A-ra-poo-ash, with one hundred and seventy- 
five warriors. He was evidently chagrined about somcthing. 
Not wishing him to go to war, as T expected nothing less than 
that he would rush in and throw away his life, I told him that 
I should avoid the war-path, that my medicine told we iny 
war-path was bad, and I intended to return to the villagr. I 
atarted forthwith, and he followed me. On coming in sight 
of the village, we halted and encamped for the night. 

I stole away in the night with seveuty-five warriors, and 
nade for the cnemy’s country, hoping that the old chicf would 
return to the villaze. But he took my trail the next morning, 
and oveitook me with bis remaining followers. 

He advanced to me, and said, “Bloody Arvin, vou are a preat 
Waltior ; you flo not wish me to fo to war, but I will. I shall 
never return to the villaze. Tam going to die. The Crows 
are fools. I hare given them good counsel, and they would 
not listen to my words. JT have fought for then during mary 
years. I have shed much Ilood for them. 1 have tric to 
inake them a great people, but they have closed their enrs. I 
am poing to the big village of the Great Apirit. TY you do not 
wish to go in the path with we, vou cau go in another path; J 
will find the enemy alone, and die,’’ 

When he had finished speaking, be disinounted. Then, 
placing the edge of his shield on ~oine buffalo chips, he said, 
* Warriors, yon see iny shield. If it rises, J shall die before 
I return to the village; if uot, I shall return.” THe then ad- 
dressed the sun for soine minuter, after whieh he took his lance 
and made several inotions with it. Then, giving a bound, the 
shield was raiserl as hight as his head, and not a warrior saw 
him touch it. Then every one present believed his words, 
namely, that he would never return alive to the village. I 
knew that the shield inust haye some eleyating agency, but it 
was concealed: iny attention was so riveted upon the chief, 
that I did not discover the power that produced the seeming 
miracle. 

The scouts now ran in to report that there were fourteen 
Black Feet but a short distance off, who were approaching us 
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on foot. All was then bustle of preparation for a moment, 
and the trick of the shield was forgotten. Away we sped to 
find the enemy, We speedily found them, and they, perceiving 
escape was impossible, prepared to sell their lives as dearly as 
they could. 

The old chief was the first to charge impetuously upon the 
scanty foe; as his steed plunged through them, he cut down 
one with his battle-axe; then, wheeling and again passing 
their line, he clove a second. Again turning to pass the 
enemy's line a third time, he had already raised his arm to 
strike, when an arrow entered his body just below the hip, and 
passed clean through, showing itself near the shoulder. 

Every warrior paused in astonishment at seeing their chief 
thus furiously engaged; but when he fell s demon seemed 
suddenly to possess them, and the few surviving Black Feet 
were hewod to pieces in a Inoment. Every warrior gathered 
round the dying chief; his life-blood was fast draining from his 
mortal stroke, 

** Warriors, he said, ‘(I eame here to die. My wish wall 
soou be gratified. A-ra-poo-ash will lead you no more to war. 
My home will soon be in the Spivit Land. My people were 
fools, and would not listen to my counsel. Bloody Arm, come 
tome. You must now take the place of A-ra-poo-ash. You 
are brave and wise. You fight the enemy, and vanquish them 
without losing our own warriors. Your medicine is powerful. 
Warriors, listen to your dying chief! You, Bloody Arm, are 
the only brave who can keep the nation together. The Crows. 
disobeyed my orders, and I did not like to punish them for it. 
T loved my people too well; I was too kind te them for their 
own good. Iwas too indulgent. They all fear you, and will 
obey your words. If they obey you, they will increase and 
becoine a powerful people, as I have wished them to be; but 
if the, disobey you, they will not be a uation two wiuters 
more, Their eneinies are numerous and powerful, and they 
will rub ont all the Crows unless they hearken to what you 
say. My eyes grow dim. Red Arm, are you listening? I 
sannot see.” 

‘Tam hetening to all you say,” I replied. 

“Tt is well. Then take this shield and this medal; they 
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both belong to you. The medal was bronght from our great 
white father many winters ago by the red-heated chief, 
When you die, it belongs to hin who succeeds you. Listen. 
Tall Nam-i-ne-dishce, the wife that I have always loved, that 
if our child, yeti unborn, shall be a son, to tell him who his 
father was. Red Arm, listen.” 

 T hear you,” I said. 

*¢ Tet my body be buried under this spot. Suffer no warrior 
to inake a track on this war-ground for one season. Then 
come and seek my bones, nud I will have something good for 

ou. 
; “=F can hear the voice of the Great Spirit. It sounds like 
the moaning of the mighty wind through the dark, gloomy 
forest. He calls for A-ra-poo-ash to come to the Spirit Land. 
I must go. Re—mem—ber!”’ 

The word “remember” expired on his lips as his soul winged 
its flight to the Spirit Land. Livery warrior (except Yellow 
Belly, who was oe brother of the old chief) innmediately set up 
the most dismal cryings that I have aver heard in my life. I 
despatched a herald to the village to inform them of the head 
chief's death, and then burying him according to his directions 
we slowly proceeded homeward. My very soul sickened at the 
contemplation of scenes that would be enacted at my arrival. 
When we drew in sight of the village, we found every lodge 
laid prostrate. We entered amid shrieks, cries, and yells, 
Blood was streaming from every conccivable part of the bodies 
of all who were old enough to comprehend their less. Hun- 
dreds of fingers were dismembered ; hair, torn from the head, 
lay in profusion about the paths; wails and moans in every 
direction assailed the ear, where unrestrained joy had a few 
hours before prevailed, Thie fearful mourning lasted until 
evening of the next day. 

The morning following I ordered the removal of the village 
in the direction of the Rose Bud. We there built a council- 
lodge, and all the prophets and medicine men in the village 
were assembled in it on its completion. The national records 
were read over, and, after a lengthy ceremony performed by 
the great men, it was unanimonely declared that they had 
elected me First Counsellor, and that, conjointly with Long 
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Hair, I was head chief of the nation. Which pronuzciamiente 
was recorded, 

It then deyolved upon me to deliver my inaugural address. 
As nearly as I can recollect, I spoke as follows : 

"“ Brothers and warriors! The great A-ra-poo-ash is no 
nore. He has met his fathers and kindred who preceded him 
to the Spirit Land. He has told all concerning you that yet 
survive on earth. He has related your deeds of bravery, which 
males the spirits rejoice ; he has also told of your disobedience 
to your chief, which has made them ery and become dark. 
The Great Apirit becomes angry at you when he sees his heroes. 
moun. But, although you displeased A-ra-poo-ash by dis- 
obedience, and made his heart to mourn, he intercedes for you 
there, that, if yon now obey the chiefs you hare chosen to lead 
you, your war-paths may constantly be prosperous; your 
buffalo and beaver shall always abound, and you may become 
a vreat and powerful people. 

‘*T amt now your great chief. If you obey what I say to 
you, I can make you all yeu wish to be. By ny loug stay with 
the whites, I possess advantages which tha chicfs of no other 
tribes possess. J can get twice as much for our robes and 
beavers a3 you ever got before. I came back to you. I can 
talk to our white brethren, and they understand all iy words. 
They know that if they cheat my people I shall find it out. 

‘My medicine * tells me that we must not make war on our 
encriuies, unless they first kill our people or steal our horses: 
we inust then attack thei with inany warriors, 80 that we 
nay run no danger of being rubbed out. I shall never consent 
for our nation to have more than two villages at one time. Let 
those two villages keep thelr warriors, their wives, and their 
children together, and not subdivide, when they are sure to be 
attacked by the enemies. When our village is united, no 
eneiny will ever dare to attack it. 

“My brother, Long Hair, is a very great brave, a wise chief, 


* The word medicine, as used by Indians, means magio, supernatural 
knowledge, inspiration, amulets, or charms, It comes from all disease being 
hulieved to be caused by evil spirits, which can only be removed by magical 
means, the curative powers of all remedies being attributed to soreery.—-C. 
G, LELaANp. 
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He will guide one village, and it will be iny duty to guide the 
council and direct the other. I want all my warviors to lay 
aside the battie-axe and lance for a season, and turn their 
attention to hunting and trapping. Our streams are full of 
beaver, as also are our prairies with buffalo. Our squaws 
excel all others in dressing robes, for which the whites pay us 
&preat price. Then let us get all the robes they can dress, 
and not keep them inv idleness as mere playthings. Ji we keep 
them at work, they will be healthy, and strong, and brave, 
when they become warriors. They can also buy everything 
they require, both for themselves and their children, while the 
beavers of the warriors will also supply our wants. 

“Warriors! How can we do all this, if we seatier over the 
country in wuinerous little villages, subject to continual attacks 
from our eneniues, whe will eut us off, a few at a tine, until wo 
are all rnbbed out? No; obey ine, and keep yourselves un- 
divided; and if enemies attack us, we can kill ten of them 
when they kill one Crow: thug my medicine says. Dut if you 
disobey ine, and will not hearken te iny words, then I shall 
surely leave you and return to my white friends, not enduring 
to Bee the nation becoine weak, and fiviug before theiy encinies, 
and our women and children carried into captivity. Obey and 
assist me, then, and Iwill do uny best in your behalf. Warriors, 
I have done.” 

This oration was received with undisgatsed approval, and | 
receive | the name of Good War Roa. 

A herald having been despatched to our other village to 
acquaint then with the death of our head chief, and request 
them to assemble at the Rose Bud, in order to ect our village 
and devote themselves to a general thue of mourning, there 
met, in conformity with this suinmons, over ten thousand 
Crows at the place indicated. Such a scene of disorderly, 
vociferous mourning no innagination can conceive, nor any pen 
portray. Long Hair out off a large roll of his hair, a thing he 
was never known to do before. The cutting and hackiny of 
human flesh exceeded ali my previous experience ; ingers were 
disinembered a: readily as twigs, and blood was poured ont 
hke water. Many of the warriors would cui twe gashe, 
nearly the entire length of their arm; then separating the skin 
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from the flesh at one end would grasp if in their other hand, 
and rip it asunder to the shoulder. Others would carve 
various devices upon their breasts and shoulders, and raise the 
akin in the same manner, to make the scars show to advantage 
after the wound waa healed. Some of their mutilations were 
ghastly, and my heart sickened to look at them; but they 
would not appear to receive any pain from them, 

Tt wae frequently asked of me why I did not mourn. I told 
them that my medicine forbade me to mourn in their manner, 
but that fT mourned in my heart, and in painting my face. I 
would frequently represent fo thetn the folly of maiming them- 
pelves, and appearing before the eyes of the Great Spirit ao 
greatly disigured ; but I lost mny labour. By torturing them- 
sclvea their pagan minds supposed they were rendering ac- 
ceptable sacrifices to the Great Spirit, and performing penance 
for offences against his will. It waa religion; and to interfere 
with thelx received opinions would have subjected me to the 
Hnputation of infidel, and perhaps have entailed upon me 
expulsion from my high offies. 

The mourning over, I selected seventy young warriors, and 
started out in search of feats of arms (according to their 
sustom), to prove my fortune in mry new office. I crossed the 
Missouri into the As-ne-boine country, where we fell in with 
fifteen Indians and four old women. We killed them all, and 
returned home with their scalps. There was but slight re- 
jeicing on my return, on account of our recent affliction. 

i shoutd haye mentioned that at the assembly of our two 
villages a grand council was held, wherein certain principles 
of action were deliberated and adjusted. On the death of a 
ehief all hia plane die with him, and it devolves upon his 
successor to come to an understanding with his confederate 
head chief. In thia deliberation it is determined upon what 
rules the villages shall move, which direction each shall take, 
and what shall be the relations existing between them. There 
is generally a harmony preserved between the chiefs, and much 
method is shown in the preliminary adjustment of detaile, 
Long Hair and myself were the best of friends, and my allied 
brother was the elect to the office of Sixth Counsellor, so that 
there was @ promising indication of unanimity in our adminis- 
irution. 
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The villages then separated, with an understanding that 
they should again assemble at the fort in one moon. The 
attention of the nation was turned to trapping and killing 
buffalo, and the stock of accumulated peltry that fall was 
prodigious. 

When I started on my excursion to the As-ne-boines, Pino 
Leaf bezged to accompany me. Her arm was far from sound, 
and I refused to take her. However, soon after I had Icft, 
one of my leaders invaded the Cheyenne country, and, regaic- 
less of my wishes, she accompanied the expedition. She was 
brought home, as all supposed, mortally wounded. A ball had 
penetrated her left breast, just escaping the heart; it had 
passed through her body, coming out at the shoulder-blade, 
and tearing away a portion of it in its exit. On seeing her in 
this pitiable condition, I resigned all hope of her recovery. ‘* Fo 
much,” said I, ‘‘for disregarding my counsel, I would not 
allow you to go with me, in consideration of your wound ; Init 
you took advantage of my absence, and now you are donc for.” 

“Well,” she replied, ‘I am sorry that I did not listen to 
my chief; but I gained two cecs.” 

The party accompanying her lost four warriora, wounded in 
rescuing her, and saying her seaip. She eventually recovered, 
but it was a long while before she could again go to war. The 
Cheyennes were defeated in the end, with the loss of three 
scalps, which were brought into camo. 

The two villages met at the time appointed at tha fort, and 
disposed of all their peltry. A Mr. Tulleck was sent up as 
dlerk, and to him I intrusted full charge of the fort, promising 
him the protection of the Crows for the winter, as I intended 
that one of our villages should take up their winter quarters in 
his vicinity. I was at this time salaried by the American Fur 
Company at three thousand dollars per annum, to reside with 
the Crows and procure their trade for the company. 

Gur whole nation then crossed the Yellow Stone, and moved 
on to Mussel Shell River, whence we purposed to go and 
gather the remains of our late head chief, as the time he had 
specified for their removal had arrived. The Indiana count 
four seasons in the year; namely, green grass, yellow grass, 
leaf falling, and snow falling. Our party destined to collect 
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the bones consisted of seven or sight hundred persons of both 
sexes. On arriving at the grave, we discovered a new Indian 
trail passing directly over the spot, and we started in im- 
mediate pursuit. After a march of six miles, we came upon & 
Black Foot village of twenty-seven lodges, who were returning 
from the trading-post, having made extensive purchases. At 
sight of them, every warrior’s breast kindled with revenge, 
they remembering the fall of their cluef. We charged furiously 
upon thein, killing and taking prisoners about one hundred and 
fifty of their party. While the warriors were engaged in the 
attack, our women attacked the Black Foot women, and killed 
inany of them and their children befora we could interfere to 
atop it. We captured quite a number of young women and 
little boys, with an abundance of horsey, weapons, armuni- 
dion, Bearlet cloth, beads, and sundries. We did not receive a 
scratch, as we attacked then with such overwhelming numbers 
that they offered trifling resistance, their chief endeavour heing 
to save themselves by flight. 

We took up the body of our chief and returned with it to 
the camp. Then there was another ceremony of cutting and 
nigiming, and aw body of tawo hundred lodges was sent to 
deposit the remains in the burial-ground of the chief's ances- 
tors. ‘While this party were away on their mission, those who 
1ginained with us busied themselves in collecting the various 
ports of fruit with which the country abounded. 

I now received my last naime—for I wag on the pinnacle of 
ry fame, and they could ennoble me no farther—Nan-kup-bah- 
pah (Medicine Calf). 

After tarrying about three weeks, we returned to the fort, 
where we again spent a short time, and then proceeded to the 
sig Horn, where we had engeyed to maet Bear's Tooth, who 
had the conduct of the burial party. 

While wo were resting at the furt, a small party of twenty- 
three warriors, led by Little Gray Bull, stole from our camp 
at night, unknown to the chiefs, and when at a safe distance 
sent us word that they were going to the Cheyenne country in 
pursuit of spoils, They were the «ltée of our party, the braves 
ges braves. Not cue of that devoted band ever returned. 
What fate befell them reimains to be shown. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Depaiture from the Fort—Arrival of Fitzpatrick and Party at the Crow 
Village—HAairbreadth Eacape from a Massacre—-Resoue and Restoration 
of Property to the Ownersa—Departore of the Party—My Heturn to the 
Fort—E:eape from Black Feet—Defeat of the Crowa. 


HILE staying at our camp on the Big Horn, a massenger 

\"f arrived with the intelligence that Thomas Fitzpatrick 
was back upon the mountain, and that he wished me to visit 
him without loss of time. My affairs were in such a position 
that I conld not possibly leave, but I sent my father and two 
of my best warriors to escort him into the village. The next 
morning they returned with Fitzpatrick and party. to the 
number of thirty-fve men, and over two hundred horses, 
They encamped a short diatance out. T visited the camp, and 
waa received with a cordial welcome. I was introduced to a 
Captain Stuart, an English officer, who had figured con- 
spicuously, as I was informed, under the Iron Duke, and was 
now travelling the Far West in pursuit of adventure; also to a 
Dr. Harrison, a son of the bero of Tippecance, and to a Mr, 
Brotherton, with several other gentleinen, who were all taking 
a pleasure excursion. 

While sitting in their quarters, I observed some of the Crowa 
looking very wistfully at the horses belonging to our new 
frienda, Knowing that the most incorruptible of Indians 
have a moral weakness for horses, I ordered some of my 
faithful Dog Soldiers to watch them. 1 then invited the 
gentlemen to the village, which invitation they readily ac- 
cepted. The visitors left at an early hour, but Fitzpatrick 
remained to talk matters over until quite late in the evening. 
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T offered him a bed in iny lodge, but he preferred sleapmg in 
his own quarters. 

Shortly after his arrival, Fitzpatrick incidentally mentioned 
that the Cheyennes had killed an entire party of Crows (but 
he omiited all mention of the part his men had taken in the 
massacre), and that one of his men had been wounded in the 
affair, He had also a horse that had belonged to one of the 
fallen heroes, purchased by him of the Cheyennes. Had he 
acquainted me with this circumstance when he first saw me, 
the yery unpleasant sequel that I am about to relate would 
have been avoided. 

One of the Crow braves was con to a member of the party 
massacred, aud ha recognized his late father’s horse. This 
discovery had occasioned the serutiny which I had remarked 
early in the evening, but the cause of which I was in utter 
ignorance, Ou the retiring of Fitzpatrick I lay down for the 
night. IJ had not fallen asleep, when the murdered brave’s 
son entered my lodge, and addressed me: ‘* Medicine Calf, 
what must we do with these white men?” 

«What must you do with them?” repeated I, not appre- 
hending his meaning. 

“Yes, I say eo.” 

“Why, take them into your lodges and ferst them, and 
give them beds to sleep on, if they wish it.” 

“No, no, that is not what I mean,” he said; “you know 
these are the white nen who killed iny father. They have his 
horse here with them, and a wounded man— wounded in 


' their fight with the Crows.’' 


He then left me to go, as I supposad, to his lodge, and 
I theught no more of the matter. I soon fell asleep, 
and woke no more till morning. On awaking, I heard 
& great rush or trampling of horses, and, springing out of 
bed, 1 inquired of a squaw what was the matter in the 
village, 

“Why, don’t you know the whites are all dead?” she made 
reply. 

‘The whites are all dead!” repeated I, thunderstrnek. 

Tran out and ordered my wer-horse to be got ready in a 
moment. J next ran to the lodge where Winters slept, and 
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found it filled with Crows. I asked what all this uproar 
meaut. 

“T don't know,” said he; “I have wished to go to your 
lodge to see you, but they would not let me leave. They have 
been clamouring about Thomas-—-Thoinas—Thomas, all night.” 

At this moment Fitzpatrick rode up, with an Indian behind 
hin. 

“Fitz,” said J. ‘what in the naine of God does alk this 
mean? Where ae your men?” 

“ They are all dead, I expect, by this tine,’ said he, blankly: 
‘fand I presuine you have sent for ine to murder ne at your 
own «liseretion.”’ 

“When did rou leave them? Were they alive when you 
left them?" 

"They were going down the river, and & thousand Indians 
in hot pursuit after them,’’ he said. 

‘*Go over to iny father’s lodge,’ I said to him,” and stay 
till I return." 

“Tf then mounted iny war-horse, being well amned, and 
addressed ny father: '‘I am mad," I said; “7 am going to 
die.”’ 

He gare the war-hoop so leud that my ears fairly dingled, 
as a signal for iny relatives to follow me. They vathered 
round. Ge,” said he, “ aud die with the Nediecine ¢‘alf."' 

On I dashed, in mad career, for six or seven niles along the 
bank of the river, until I came in sight of the men. I seemed 
to have travelled the space in the same nuniber of minutes, for 
the horse flew with lightning speed upon his errand. He 
dropped dead beneath ine; in his prodigious exertions he had 
burst a blood-vessel. 

I ran forward on foot, shouting to Fitzpatrick’s men, ‘‘ Run 
tome! Run to me quickly!" 

They heard mie, and hesitated at my summons. At length 
one started, and the others followed, running at their utmost 
speed toward me. <A hill rose on each side the river, closing 
together and arching over the streain, at a short distance in 
advance of the party when I arrested their steps. In this 
pass the Crows had taken their position, intending to inassacré 
the party as they attempted to force their passage. 
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As they reached me, I serried them around me, the Crows 
charging from the hills upon us at the same time. I now saw 
my band of relatives and friends approaching us from tha 
village. As the exasperated Indians came surging on toward 
us, I advanced toward them, and ordered them to desist. 

They arrested their course: ‘ What do you want?” they 
asked: ‘do you wish those whites to live?” 

« After you have killed me,” I said, ‘‘ you can march over 
my dead body and kill them, but not before.” 

They then wheeled, and fell in with my party of relatives, 
who were fast arriving and encircling the whites. I then 
reque.ted each man to mount horse behind my relatives, and 
return with us to the village. All did so except Stuart. I 
requested him also to mount. ‘' No,” said he, I will get on 
behind no d—d rascal: and any man that will live with such 
wretches is a d—d rascal.”’ 

“T thank you for your compliment,” I returned; ‘but I 
have no time to attend to it here.” 

“Captain Stuart,” said Charles A. Wharfield, afterward 
colonel in the United Statea army, ‘‘ that’s very unbecoming 
language to ase at such a time.” 

“ Come, come, boys,” interposed Dr. Harrison, “ let us not 
be bandying words here. We will return with them, whether 
for better or for worse.” 

After I had mounted the party, I borrowed a horse of one of 
my watriors, and led them back to the village. For temporary 
saiety, I deposited the party in iny father's lodge. 

Fitzpatrick inquired of me, Jim, what in the name of God 
are you going to do with us ?” 

*T don't know yet,” I said ; ‘‘ but I will do the best possible 
for you.” 

I then called the Dog Soldiers to me, and commanded 
them, together with the Little Wolves, to surround the village, 
and not suffer a single person to go out. They all repaired to 
their stations. I next took fifty faithful men, and made a 
thorough search throughout the village, beginning at the 
extreme row of lodges. By this means I recovered all the 
goods, once in the possession of Fitzpatrick, in good condition, 
except his scarlet and blue cloths, which had been torn up for 
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blankets and wearing apparel, but still not awnuch injured for 
the Indian trade. I also recovered all his horses, with the 
exception af five, which had been taken to Bear's Tooth's 
cainp, IF had the gomis well secured, and a strong guard of 
my relatives placed over them. 

The reader may perhaps ingnire what restrained the in- 
furiated Crows from molesting the rescued party on their 
way to the village. Simply thia: when an Indian bas ancther 
One mounted behind hin, the supposition is that be has taken 
him prisoner, and is conducting hint to head-quarters. While 
thas placed, the Indian having hin in charge is responsible 
with his life for his security; if he fails to protect him, him- 
selfand all his kindred are diseraced; an outrage upon the 
prisoucr is eanstrucd inte pusillaniwity on the part of the 
custodian. Prisoners arc also safe while in custody in the 
village; their invielability is then transferred to the respousi- 
bility of the chicf. This is Indian morals. 

I was informed subsequently that the Engh»kman, as soo 
as he approached ine, cocked his gun, intending to sliget me, 
Tt waa well for hin, as well as his party, that he altered his 
wind ; for, if he had hartued ine, there would have not been a 
piece of hit lefs the size of a five-penny bit. Iwas doiny all 
that lay iu my power to save the lives of the party from a 
parcel of ferocious and exasperated savages; his life depended 
by the slightest thread over the yawning abyss of death ; 
the slightest misadventure woukl have proved fatal. «At that 
moment he insulted ine in the grossest manner. Tho languaze 
that he addressed to ime extorted a luck of contenspt from me, 
but I had not time for anger. lwas suspected of coinplicity 
with the Indians, or, rather, of having instigated the fiendish 
plot. No man of common sense could entertain such a 
suspicion, when he sees the part I took in the affair. Had 
I conspired the tragedy, I had but to rest in my bed uutil the 
deed was consununated. Every mau would Lave been killed, 
and no one but the conspirators have known their fate. To 
be sure, 1 was in the servies of the American Fur Company, 
and Fitzpatrick was trading upon his own account; but that 
could afford no motive to conspire his death. 1 bad not the 
faintest objection to his selling everything he had to the 
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Crows. But they had nothing to buy with; they had dis- 
posed of all their exchangeable commodities but a short time 
since at the fort. Further, I was personally acquainied with 
Fitzpatrick, with whom I never bad an ill-word; and some of 
his party stood high in my regard. Dr. Harrison, if only for 
his noble father's sake, I would have defended at the risk of 
iny own life. They were all bound to me with the ties of 
hospitality, and I have yet to hear of any action conmitted by 
me that would warrant the assumption of such deep perfidy. 
{ have been inforined that Captain Stuart offered one thousand 
doliars to a certain individual to take my life. I can hardly 
think the charge 15 true, for the individual thus said to be 
bribed has had many opportunities of earning his reward, and 
still I am alive. 

After the goods were secured and the horses brought up, it 
Was discovered that Captain Stuart’s horse, a fine non-gray, 
was Inissing. It was traced to the possession of Hish Bull, a 
vory bad Indian, and J was informed that he had declared 
he would kill the first man that should coine after him. 
Stuart valued bis horse highly, as well he might, for he was a 
noble animal: he was, therefore, very auxious to obtain him. 
Fitzpatrick had acquainted Stuart that I was the only person 
in the nation that could procure the horse’s restitution, 

Accordingly, he visited me, and said, “ Afr. Beckwourth ” 
(he mistered me that time), ‘* ean you get my horse for me?”’ 

I replied, *‘ Captain Stuart, I am a poor man in the service 
of the Ainerican For Company, to sell their goods and receive 
the peltry of these Indians. The Indian who has your horse 
is my best customer; he has a great many relatives, and a 
host of irienda, whose trade I shail surely lose if I attempt to 
take the horse from him. Should the agent hear of it, I 
should be discharged at once, and, of course, lose my salary.” 

“Well,” said he, ‘if the couspany discharge you for that, I 
pledge you my word that I will give you six thousand dollars 
a year for ten years.” 

“ Captain Stuart is a man of his word, and able to perform 
all he promises,” said Fitzpatrick. 

“Well,” replied I, ‘‘ I will see what I can do.” 

I then despatched an Indian boy to High Bull with tha 
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message that I wanted the gray horse that he had in his 
possession. The boy delivered his message, and the Indian 
retorted with a “ Ugh!” which startled the boy almost out of 
his skin, and he came bounding back again, saying the Indian 
was Inad., 

In a short time High Bull came riding his horse, and said, 
** Medicine Calf, did you send for this horse ?”’ 

“TI did.” 

“Well, here he is.” 

‘Take him back," I saicl, “and keep him safe until I send 
for him." 

Stuart was wonder-stricken at this procecding, as our dis- 
course was unintelligible to hin. 

“Ti I could get iny hand on that horse’s neck,” he said, 
**the whole village should not get hin away froin me." 

Iwas annoyed at this braggadocio, and was glad the Indiana 
did not understand him. 

Fitzpatrick vequested Captain Stuart to remain quiet, 
saying, “ Geeckwourth has passed his word to you that you 
shall have your horse. He will be fortheomning when you 
want hin.” 

The next inorning they prepared to leave the village. The 
horses were all packed, and everything in reacliness. 

“ Am I to have my horse?” said Captain Stuart. 

‘* He will be here in a moment, sir,” said I. 

High Lull then rode the horse up to the party and die- 
mounted, giving me the reins. 

‘* Now, sir, you can mount your horse,” said I, delivering 
hin into his owner's possession. 

He mounted, and the party started. I took one hundred 
and fifty of my choice Dog Soldiers, and eseorted them 4 
distance of fifteen miles. Before leaving them, I cautioned 
Fitzpatrick to keep on his journcy for three days without 
stopping to encamp. I tokl hin that the Indians wera ex~- 
asperated, and the two villages were together, and it was not 
In Iny power to keap them froin following them. I was ap- 
prehensive they would dog them a considerable distanca, but 
that a three daya’ journey would place them in safety. 

Instead of following my advice, hc encamped the following 
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afternoon. Within au hour after his delay, almost all his 
horses were taken by the Indians, not leaving him enough to 
peck his goods. 1 wlterwards learned that Stuart saved his 
aray horse. I saw the Crows had inade free with iy friend’s 
horses, for I saw several of them about the village sub- 
kequently. However, I was satisicd I had done my duty; I 
could wot have dene nore to my own father or brother. Still 
nis life was sonpht after, aud iny character barely assailed. 

The fate of the Crow warriors I will mention episodically 
here, as 1 pathbered it drow Fitzpatrick, and afterward from 
the Chey ennes. 

The parts had encainped between two villages, having the 
Cheyeimes on one side and the Siouxe on the other. They 
were oi utter ignerance of their dangerous proxinity. 
Being quickly discovered by one of the enemy, be returued 
aud alarnid his village, and despatched a imessage to the 
neivhbouring village; and im a few inements our small band 
was surrounded by a force of filty timos their number. Their 
Position was BB strong one, being chosen in a deep hollow or 
sully. They received the assault with unflinching intrepidity, 
anil fought until they were all exterminated except their 
ehiel—they killing thirty-four of their foes, The chief seemed 
to wear a charined life; neither lead nor arrows could harin 
hin. Tle advaneed froin his position and tantalized his foes. 
Te invited them to come and kill him, saying that the sealps 
of his enenies inde his lodge dark, and that le bad ridden 
their horses t]he was tired of ridiig. They were filled with 
adiniration of lis dariue. They told hin he was too great a 
brase to be killed; that be might go, and they would not hwt 
hin, 

«Nao, Bit he, pointing to his dead companions; “ you 
haye killed all ny warriors; they have gone to the land of the 
Great Apivit; now kill me, so that I imay gowith them. Iam 
the Little Gray Bull; cone and kill we. I ask not to live. 
My heart disdains your offers of merey. My brothers and 
friends will avenge ny death." 

He would frequently advanee towards his swarming 
enemies; as be approached, they retired. He then returned 
toward his dead companions, and again defied them to come 
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and kill him. He was eventually shot down, probably by a 
bullet fired by one of Fitzpatrick's ien, who, being encamped 
with the Cheyennes, had joined thein for the sport of shooting 
Indians. There were two small bovs in the party of Crows, 
who went a8 moccasin-carricrs, They were taken prisoners, 
and placed behind two warriors to be conveyed to the villave. 
While on the way thither, each drew his knife and plunged it 
into the body of his custodian, each killing his man. The 
little fellows were cut to pieces in an instant, which was their 
own choice, rather than to be captive to the enemy. 

When I returned from escorting Fitzpatrick, [ informed the 
Crows of the inate of their party; but I withheld all meution of 
the participation of the whites. Thereupon ensued another 
dreadful tine of mourning. 

When I parted from Fitzpatrick and party, they all appeared 
yery grateful ior their deliverance, auc, if they had not lost 
their horses when they sucamped, I presume they never would 
have entertained other but friendly feelings toward ime, 

Shortly after this occurrence we held a grand council 
relative to certain national affairs. I then again proceeded, 
taking Winters and four warriors with inc. When we had wp- 
proached within a nile of the fort, I happening to be cousider- 
ably in adlvanee of the party, m ascending a smal! hill, when 
near the sumunit, 1 peered carefully over, and discovered ua 
party of Black Feet, not more than three lionedred yards 
distant, sitting by the roadside, sinoking their pipes. I drew 
back my head, for I saw one Inclian coming directly upon nie, 
and motioned my men to a ravine close by. Then, dis- 
mouutiug, I crept back to the brow of the bill, and lay dowu 
flat until the Indian's head came within sight. I sprang 
instantly to mny feet, and shot hin dead. In less than a 
minute I had his s:alp; ran beck aud mounted my horse; 
then, riding to the 8 unit of the hill, I displayed the scalp to 
the Indians, who were advancing at their topmost speed. As 
soon as they saw me they turned an] fled, thinking, no doubt, 
that I had a strong force lyiny in wait. I rode on ani over- 
took iny party, and we reached the fort without molestation or 
pursuit. About two hours after, the Indians presented then- 
selves before the fort, and challenged us to come out and fight. 
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We hoisted the scalp I had just taken in answer to the 
invitation. IJ consider we may thank my acquired habit of 
caution for our escape, for, had the Indian surprised us 
instead of my surprising hin, it is more than probable that 
every one of us would have been killed. 

We were detained at the fort for the space of cight days, on 
account of the nwinbers of Black Feet prowling about. They 
finally leit, and as soon of we were satisfied that the way waa 
clear, we loaded ten pack-horses with goods, and Winters and 
inyscH-—taking two men each—returned to the Crow village. 
The villaves had separated during our absence; Long Hair 
aud his village having taken one direction, and inine having 
taken another. Winters took Long Hair’s trail with the 
goods; I followed iny village through the Bad Pass, and over- 
took it at Black Panther Creck. IT then went on to Wind 
River, tapping and hunting very successtully all the way, 
tho journey occupying about a month. We went into winter 
quaricrs under Wind River Mountain, at the mouth of Po-po- 
on-chie (Long Grass Creek}. Here, after gathering a sufficient 
quantity of buffalo and elk horns, we supplied ourselves with a 
large outfit of fine new bows. The borne are thrown into 
hot springs which abound in that region, where they are kept 
until they are perfectly malleable; they are then taken out and 
straightened, and out into strips of suitable width, It takes 
two buffalo homms to make a bow of sufficient length. They 
are pieced in the centre, and riveted; then they are bound 
strougly at the splice with sinew, Bows made of this 
inaterial are equalled by none'other except those inade from the 
horn of the isonntain sleep. 

While we were encamped here, numerous small parties of 
Crows went to war without leave, and in almost every Instance 
were defeated; on some excursions they were entirely des- 
treyed. One party, consisting of thirty-nine warriors, led by 
the Constant Bird, a preat war-chief, went to the Black Foot 
country, and every one of them was killed. They bad killed 
and scalped one of the enemy, whom they met alone, and 
again journeyed on, when they eame suddenly upon a whole 
village of Black Feet, and were themselves instantly dis- 
covered. To sare themselves they resorted to an ingenious 
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device, which certainly offered fair to save them. On being 
discovered, instead of retreating, they kept on and entered the 
enemy's village, pretending they came with authority to con- 
elude a peace. The Indians, putting faith in their mission, 
concluded peace accordingly. While thus engaged propo-ing 
terms and swoking cozily, oue of the Black Foot squawws stole 
a sack belonging to them. After the departure of the Crows, 
the sack was cxamined, and among its contents was found the 
identical sealp they hac taken a short time previously. 
Raising the wai-hoop, the Black Feet assembled in gieat 
numbers, and, making immediate pursuit after the Crows, 
they overtook them, and massacred every one. This intelli- 
gence was brought by express from Fort Maria, the Black Foot 
trading-post, to Fort Cass, the Crow trading-post. On receipt 
of this intelligence, thera was another peneral scene of 
mourning and vowing vengeance. I used all the arguments 
I could fraine fo prevent these mischievous guerilla ex- 
peditions, but they would steal off in the night m spite of my 
entreaties or ny denunciations, aud I did not hke to resort to 
punishments. 

Several of the high functionaries inquired of me to what 
cause I attributed such repeated disasters. I answered as 
follows: ‘Warriors! the causes are clear enough. My inedicine 
tells me the causes. Firstly, you robbed my white friends, 
stealing their horses away, and even attempting to take their 
lives when they were under ury protection, and when you knew 
it grieved my heart to Laye wrong done to them. <A second 
eause: you are continually acting contiary to the wislc~ of 
A-ra-poo-ash, who went to the Ayirit Land on account of your 
disobedience. I have also expressed the same wishes to you, 
telling you to apply yourselves to collecting skins, in order te 
have the wherewith to purchase the things that you need, 
These, my orders, are openly disobeyed, and the Great Spirit 
is very angry with the nation for their thieving, and disregard 
of the orders of their head chief." 

They then inquired what they should do to appease the 
wrath of the Great Spirit. I auswered again: “ Warriors! 
to appease the just anger of the Great Spirit, you must dis- 
continue your war-parties, and remain peaceably at home for 
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one moon. ‘You can then prepare 4 great sacrifice, and do 
penance for that tine, and let the Great Spirit see that you 
really repent the evil you have committed. By so acting you 
nay recover the favour which the Great Spirit has evidently 
withdrawn from you; by continuing in your obstinate ways, 
you will assuredly be rubbed out as a nation.” 

The sacrifices that they offer on such occasions are curious. 
One sacrifice is inacle by shaving the inanes and tails of some 
of their best war-borses, und painting on their bodies a rude 
delineation of the sun. They then turn them out, but never 
drive thein away; and if they follow the other horses, it is a 
alive sign that the Great Spirit is following them also. 

7 had beeoine so sickened with their constant mourning, 
which was kept up through tlie whole village day and night, 
that [ deterinined to take a sinall party and see if J could not 
elunge the face of affairs. Accordingly, I raised fifty warriors, 
wid started for the Cheyenne village, near the site of the 
present Fort Larainie, The first night we encamped on the 
sweet Water River. The morning ensuing was elear and 
cold, andi we started across a plain twenty wiles wide, with 
neither trees nor bushes in the whole distunce. Across this 
plain was a mountain, which I wished to reach that night, in 
arder ta provide ourselves with fire-wood and have a warm 
cainp. When we had traversed this desert about midway, a 
storin enine on, Which i4 called by the mountaineers a Poo- 
der-ce. These storing have proved fatal to great numbers of 
trappers and Indians in and about the Rocky Mountains. 
They are composed of a violent descent of snow, hail, and 
rain, attended with hizh and picreing wind, and frequently 
last three or four days. The storm prevented our seeing the 
object for which we were directing onr course, We all became 
saturated with the driving rain and hail, and our clothing and 
robes were frozen stiff; still we kept moving, as we knew it 
would be certain death to pause on our weary course. The 
winds swept with irresistible violence across the desert prairie, 
and we could see no shelter to protect us from the freezing 
blast. Jsyentually we came to a large hole or gully, from 
eighteen to twenty feet deep, which had been made by the 
action of waiter. Into tlis place we all huddled, and were 
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greatly protected from the wind. Being exhausted with our 
exertions, we wrapped ourselves as well as we could in our 
frozen robes, and lay down. How long we lay there I could 
form no idea. When I attempted to stir, it required the 
exercise of all my strength to free myself from the inasa of 
snow that had fallen upon me while asleep. 1 saw that if we 
tarried there it would be inevitable death to us al), and it was 
still storming furiously. J aroused my second in command, 
named “A Heap of Dogs,” and teld him that we mist 
arouse ourselyes and bestir our warriors, or we should all 
perish. 

‘t No,” said he, “it is too painful; let us stay here and all 
die together.” 

I told him that [T should yo af all rinks, and mace a spring 
thereupon, he laying himself down agam. I had not pro- 
ceeded anuch more than three hundred vards when I caine 
upen a gulch, or dry creek, in which was a drift pile coiposed 
of a large acctinulation of dry wood. I mace an opening ane 
crawled in; then striking fire, I got it well burning, anid 
returned to my perishing warriors to relate my discovury. 
They arose and shook off the loose suow froin their robes, ancl 
essayed to proceed. Rr cnany of thei were so weak anid 
stiffened that they could but crawl along, After petting 
thawed and coinfortably warmed before a blazing fire, | found 
there were two of our party missing. I returned with two or 
three others to search for them, and we had to diy away the 
snow to arrive at them; but the vital spark had fled—they 
were stiff in death. We stayed by our fire, which incrozsed 
in body and warmth, for two days, by which time the stonn 
having subsided, we returned home. The relatives of the lost 
Wartiors inaidle a great mouruing for them, while the friends of 
those who returned with ine showered presents ond blessings 
upon me for having been instrumental in saving their kins- 
men's lives, 

{t wae a time of intense cold. Our whole party were more 
or lesa frostbitten ; my face and ears were severely frozen, and 
were sore for a long time. The wild buffalo approached so 
near to our fire that we could shoot tham without stirring froin 
our seats. «As an exeuse for my ill success, ] informed the 
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Crows that the wrath of the Groat Spirtt was not yet 
appeased. 

Seon after thiy catastrophe, I informed my people that I 
wished to wander solitary for a space, to inourn for my tro 
warriors who had perished in the snow. My real intention 
was to gct to the fort, and thus have a respite from the un- 
ceasing erying and howling that was kept up throughout the 
village, On making my intention known, two white men, 
naned Mildrwn aud Cross, who were staying in our villuve, 
desired to aceompany me. We started accordingly, taking 
one squaw with us as servant. On our second day out, we 
were surprised by a party of tsro hundred and fifty Biack 
Feet. We took shelter in a thicket of willows, rasolved to 
Invke a brave stand, and sell our lives for all they were worth. 
The squaw showed herself a valuable auxiliary by taking good 
care of our horses, six in nuinher, and building us a@ little fort 
of sand, behind which we stood in great security, watching 
our onemics as they ever and anon matic thetr appearance. 
We were thus irvested for thi ty-stx hours, the Inclians hover- 
ing about, and losing onc of their number at every discharge, 
without daring to rush in upon us, which had they ventured 
upon would have proved our inevitable destruction. We were 
situated so close to the river that we could be supplied with 
water at all times by the squaw without incurring danger. 

The sccond night, our besiegers, having wearied of their 
exertions, gaye us comparative repose. Availing ourselves of 
the Inll, we muffled our horses’ feet with our capotes, out to 
pieces for the purpose, and, stealing gently down tha slope of 
the bank, we forded the shallow stream, and made the best of 
our way hoine. We went whooping and galloping at full 
speed into the village, displaying nineteen scalps on various 
parts of our horses. Our victorious return created the most 
thrilling sensation throughout the village. Every face was 
washed, the scal-dance was performed (the first time for two 
months), and the hilarity was universally indulged in. The 
Great Spirit's wrath was appeased, the tide had turned in 
favour of the Grows, and a continuation of victory was pre- 
dicted from this brilliant achievement. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ex¢eurgsion to the Forj—Arrival of Long Hair’s Village—Building of « new 
Medicine Lodge—Triumphant Entrance of my littls Wife into the 
Lodge---Attack on the Crow Yillage by the Siocuxs—Meeting of the 
two Crow Villages—Visit of the Grovans—YVisit io the Grovans and 
Fort Clarke, 


PARTY of nine trappers happening to call at the village 

on their way to the fort, amony whom was iny old 
friend Harris, I proposed to sccoinpany them. We started, 
and reached the fort without accklent, except sustaining 
ahother siege from the Black Feet. After our departure, the 
whole village followed to purchase their spring supply of 
necessaries at the fort. They brought an immense stock of 
paltry, with which they parchased everything that they stood 
in need of. 

About a week alter our arrival, the other Crow villave, under 
Long Hair, encamped without the fort, all of thein deep in 
mourning. The game ill lack had attended them in their ex- 
cursions as we had suffered, and eighty warriors had fallen 
without one gleam of success. I availed myself of this opper- 
tunity to impress upon the minds of Long Hair and his 
followers that the cause of their inisfortune was owing to the 
conduct of the Crows toward Fitzpatrick and his party, which 
representation they all firmly believed. 

When the two villages hed finished their trading, we all 
moved back to the Big Horn, where we constructed 3 new 
medicine lodge for the medicine nen, prophets, and dreamers 
to prophesy and hold their deliberations in. These lodges are 
erected every year—the first moon in May; the whole tribe is 
assembled at the festival, and the ceremonies are continued 

is 
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for seven days. Before the poles are raised, the medicine mem 
select froin the assembled multitude a warrior whom they deem 
qualified to assume the functions of a medicine chief. The 
man they select is compelled to serve; no excuse that he can 
frame ia accepted as valid. He is then taken to a lodge-pole 
and lashed te one end; an eagle’s wing is placed in each hand, 
and a whistle (similar to a boatswain's) placed between his. 
lips. Thus equipped, he is hoisted a distance of forty feet, 
antil the pole assumes its perpendicularity and is adjusted in 
its proper place. Raising the first pole is analogous to laying 
the firat stone. The first one being hoisted, abundance of 
others are raised into their places, until the whole space is en- 
closed. They are then covered with green buifalo hides, 
descending to within six feet of the ground, the enclosure 
being Iicit open at the top. About one hundred and twenty 
hides are generally required for the purpose, and a space is. 
thus obtained capable of holding from seven to eight hundred 
persous. 

I was the subject selected on this occasion; and when I was. 
raised upon the pole in the manner I have just deseribed, the 
officials declared that I was raised solely by the elevating power 
of my wings, whence they inferred that my medicine was very 
powerful. 

When the lodge is completed, the medicine men and other 
fanctionaries assemble the most distinguished braves within 
the building for a rehearsal of their achievements and an 
enuineration of their coos. iach brave then gives an account 
of his expivits thus: “ 1 killed one or more Cheyennes (as the 
case may be) on such « day, in such a place, and took such and 
such spoils. You know it, Crows."" The medicine chief then 
exhibite his marka, pronounces the warrior’s statement correct, 
and confines it by his record. This ratification each warrior 
passes throngh, and thera is seldom any discrepancy between 
his statement and the record. Sham battles are then fought 
in illustration of the manner in which the different trophies 
were acquired, thea rehearsal reminding the civilized spectator 
of a theatrical representation, only that in this case the per-- 
formance ia more in earnest. 

This examination gone through with, the lodge is then pre-- 
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pared for the medicine men, prophets, and dreamers to go 
through the ceremony of initiating a virtuous woman. The 
members of the conclave endure a total abstinence from food 
and water for seven daya previous to the ceremony, unless any 
one faints from exhaustion, m which case some slight nourish- 
ment is afforded him. 

The warriors are then drawn up in two lines, '‘ inward 
face,’ afew feet apart, aud the female candidate for ‘ holy 
orders " presents herself at the lodge door. She harangues 
them when she first presents herself, and then marches between 
the extended lines of the dusky warriors. Here is the fearful 
ordeal. If she has ever been guilty of any illicit action, her 
declaration of innosence is refuted’ by a dozen voices, a thou- 
sand bullets riddle her body in a moment, and her ffesh is 
hacked into morsels. 

This is the fearful war-path secret. It will be rememberct 
that my little wife had resolved to dedicate hersel: to this 
ervice; when only a child she had determined upon entering 
the medicine lodge. On thia occasion she was candidate for 
admission, She came to me to be dressed for the ceremony : 
ahe was robed in her best attire, and I painted her as the cus- 
tom prescribes, 

The warriors are in line, and the Sanhedrim in readiness. 
The herald announces that Nom-ne-dit-chea (The One that 
Strikes Three}, wife of the head chief, Medicine Chief, offers 
herself for election. Intense excitement prevails through thr 
essembly as her name is prononuneed, and it is re-echoed| 
through the lines of the warriors, She presented herself at 
the door of the lodge, and calmly inet the concentrated gaxc 
of thousands. <A breathless silence prevailed. 

She commenced her address. ‘Can it be said that there 
are no virtuous women among the Crows? Can it be true that 
our medicine men cannot make medicine, nor our prophets 
prophesy, hor our dreamers dream, because so few of you are 
virtuous ? Oh, women ! it is shameful to you to be so faithless. 
Our nation is disgraced because of your conduct, and the 
Crows will soon cease to be a people. The Great Spirit in 
angry with you, and has brought disgrace upon our warriors 
on account of your evil practices. Our prairies will become 
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wastes like yourselves, producing no good thing; and our 
buffalo will bellow at you, and leave the hunting-grounds of 
the Crows, and go to the country of a more virtuous 

Then addressing the warriors, she continued : 

“ Warriors! I have this day volunteered to carry the sand, 
the wood, and the elk-chips into the lodge. You are brave 
warriors, and I hope your tongues are not crooked. I have 
scen our women attempt to do it, and they have been cut to 
pieces. J aim now about to try it myself. Before I start for 
the materials at the other end of your extended lines, if there 
be & wartior, or any other man under the sun, who knows any 
Wrong in ine, or injurious to my virtue, let hin speak. I, too, 
ain ready to go to the Spirit Land, for there is one there who 
knows me innocent of the bad deeds which disgrace the women 
of our country.” 

She then passed with a firn step between the lines of the 
warliors to the sand. Taking the bowl, she dipped a small 
quantity, and returned with it to the lodge, and then made 
two other trips for the wood and elk-chips, Returning for the 
third time, she reseived the yociferations of the assembled 
multitude. The functionaries came forth to meet her, and 
passed thelr hands over her head, shoulders, and arma, 
extolling her to the skies, and proclaiming there was one 
virtuous woman in the Crow nation. She was then presented 
with nry nedicine shield by the great medicine chief, to pre- 
serve and carry for me, no one but myself having authority to 
take it from her, 

I trembled while she was passing this perilous ordeal, and 
ita triumphant termination filled me with delight. She was a 
girl of superior endowments, and, if they had been fostered by 
a Christian education, I know no woman who would surpass 
her in worth, eleganco, or attainments. Had she ever failed 
in her conduct, it would have been thundered in her ears when 
she stooped to gather the sand, and a ery would have arisen 
thet she was polluting the medicine of the nation, If the 
candidate is killed during the inaugurating ceremonies, nothing 
more is done in the same medicine lodge: it is immediately 
torn down, and the tribe moves to some other place, whero it 
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builds another lodge, and the same observances are again gone 
through with. 

In the meanwhile, women are engaged cooking and pye- 
paring & sumptuous feast of everything in season. .All kinds 
of ineats and dried berries, variously cooked, are spread before 
the partakers, which includes all who can obtain seats, except 
the inedicine men, prophets, and dreamers. Their fast con- 
tinues for seven days, during which time their inspiration is 
continually moving them. There are plenty of warriors in 
attendance te convey messages and execute orders, like deputy 
sherifia in a justice's court; and ag fast as an ordinance is 
dreamed out, prophesied upon, and medicined, the instructions 
are delivered to the messengers, and atray they start, one 
party in this direction, and one party in another, to communi- 
eate the instructions and execute orders. 

While we were yet at the lodge, a deputation of about a 
dozen Grovan warriors came to solicit our assistance against 
the Cheyennes and Siouxs, who had nade a combined attack 
upon them, killing about four bundred of their warriors, In 
reply to the application, we told them that we had lost many 
warriors during the past wintcr, and that we must avenge our 
own men first; but that we woul! vo and see them in the 
course of the summer, and hold a cohference with them on 
the subject. 

There are two bands of the Grovans: the Grovans of the 
Missouri, which the Crows sprung from, and whose language 
they speak, and the Grovans of the prairie, who form a band 
of the Black Feet. The Grovans of the Missouri were then 
a weak tribe or band, having, by their incessant wars with 
the surrounding tribes, been reduced to a very insignifi- 
cant number of warriors. When the Crows seperated froin 
them, the nation was deemed too numerous. This separation 
was effected, according to their reckoning, above a century 
since. Those Grovans and the Crows have always been on 
very friendly terms, and even to this day consider themselves 
descendants of the same family, They do not inove about, 
dike many wandering tribes, but remain stationary and culti- 
yate the ground. Their lodges are built of poles, filled in 
with earth ; they are spacious, and are kept comparatively neat. 
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I would here remark that the name “Crow” is not the 
correct appellation of the tribe. They have never yet acknow- 
ledged the name, and never call themselves Crows. The name 
was conferred upon them many years ago by the inferpreters, 
either through their ignorance of the language, or for the 
purpose of ridiculing them. The name which they acknow- 
ledge themeelves by, and they recognize no other, is in their 
language Ap-sab-ro-kee, which signifies the Sparrowhawk 
people. 

The villages separated af this time. Long Hair went up 
the Yellow Stone, to Clarke's Fort, in order to kill buffalo and 
gather fruit when ripe, while I went with my village on a 
circuit, and finally rested on the banka of Powder River, a 
branch of the Yellow Stone. While busy killing buffalo, we 
were suddenly attacked by the Cheyennes to the number of two 
thousand warriors. I had been advised by iny scouts of their 
contemplated attack, and was consequently prepared to receive 
then. They were seriously disappointed in charging upon our 
cupty lodges; aud, while they were in confusion, we thun- 
dered upon them from our concealment, driving them before 
us in all divectiona for upwards of two miles. Our victory 
was coniplete. We took sixty-three scalps, besides horses and 
weapons in abundance. We had eiplty warriors wounded, 
principally with lances and arrows, but every one recovered. 
The heroine did good service, haying thoroughly recovered 
from her terrrble wound. She had two horses killed under 
her, but escaped unhurt herself, using her lance ag adroitly as 
ever. 

The village moved on, directly after the battle, in tha 
direction of our friends the Grovans; but, before we arrived, 
we rubbed ont a party of eleven Cheyennes, who had been to 
the Grovan village on & war excursion, and we carried their 
acalps and presented them to the Grovans. When we arrived 
in sight of their yillages—five in number—and halted with our 
whole force on a simatl hill which overlooked their towns, on 
perceiving us they were filled with alarm, believing us to be 
the Cheyennes, returned with a force sufficient to exterminate 
them, But they discovered us to be Crow frienda, and their 
joy was now proportionate to their former despondency. We 
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‘passed through their villages two abreast, and all were out 
upon the topes of ther lodges to welcome us as we rode 
through. The acclamations resounded on every side. They 
locked upon us as their deliverers and friends, who had come 
to protect the weak against the strong, that their wrongs 
Inight be avenged, and their faces be washed once more. 
From their villages we rode on to Fort Clarke through the 
Mandan villages, defiling before the fort in double coluinns. 
Every man in the fort was on the battlements, gazing at our 
long lines of mounted warriors. While defiling past, we were 
correctly counted by Mr. Kipp. Several alighted and visited 
the fort, and Mr. Kipp inquired_for the Crow who spoke 
Enghsh. No one understood him until he came across a 
Mandan who spoke the Crow language fluently. Thoy in- 
quired of him for me. I replied he was somewhere about. I 
was dressed in full costume, and painted as black oy a Crow, 
and neither the Mandan nor Kipp recognized ne. The 
Mandan informed Kipp that I was present. 

Yea,” said I, “ Beckwourth is present.” 

‘Well, well!’’ exclaimed Kipp, in astonishment; ‘is that 
you, Beckwourth ? " 

i replied that it was, indisputably. 

“Then why did you not declare yourself when I was in- 
quiring for you? I certainly should neve have distinguished 
you from any other Indian.” 

At this moment ny wife entered, carrying my boy in her 
arms. A great interest was taken in him by all the inmates 
of the fort, greatly to the delight of hia proud mother, and by 
the time the child had passed through all their hands he had 
received presents enough to load a pack-mule, 

We stayed with our friends ten days, part of which tune waa 
occupied in arranging a combined plan of defence against the 
Black Feet, When we departed, Long Hair presented us with 
an ample stock of corn and pumpkins. We passed the Yellow 
Stone, and travelled on by easy marches to the Mussel Shell 
River, killing and dressing buffalo during our whole journey. 
Here we encainped to await the arrival of Long Hair. Our 
spies kept us advised of the movements of the enemy, and 
intelligence was brought us that he was manifestly concen- 
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trating his forces at the Three Forks of the Missouri for a 
grand attack. I knew that we were also vigilantly watched 
by the enemy’s apies, and I determined to make no movement 
that would warrant the suspicion that their movements were 
known to us. Long Hair shortly joined us with his whole 
force, and I felt perfectly at case now, notwithstanding the 
most strategical movements of our enemy. 

After various demonstrations on either side, we feigned a 
division of our forces, and marched one half of them to a spot 
which conccaled them from the tableland, thus leading the 
enemy to the belief that we were still ignorant of his inten- 
tions and his numbers. 

At daybreak the following morning we heard the noilae of 
their innuinerable horse-hoofs, and shortly after they burst 
upon our tenantlesa lodges like a thunder-cloud, I suffered 
about one-third of their warriors to become entancled in the 
Village, and I then gave the order to charge, The shock was 
irresistible ; their advancing division was attacked on all sides, 
and the appearance of my concealed warriors sent a panic 
through the tribe. They fled precipitately without venturing 
to look round to see if they were pursued. It was a coinplete 
rout, and purchased at but slicht cost to ourselves. We 
gathered over four hundred scalps, and took fifty women pri- 
soners; we captured five hundred horses, one hundred guns, 
and weapons, blankets, and camp equipage beyond enumera- 
tion. Our lois was four killed and three hundred woundad, 
some of whom afterwards died of their wounds. 

Our wounded warriors attended to, and our spoila gathered, 
we maved on without delay to our tobacco plantation, aa it 
was now time to gather our crop. We journeyed by way of 
the Fort, and on our road fell in with a party of fiftcen Black 
Foot warriors, who were driving a large drove of horses they 
had stolen from the Snakes. We entrapped the enemy into a 
ditch and killed the whole party, and their recent acquisition 
oalne in very serviceably, as our stock of horses was greatly 
diminished. We found our crop excellent, and, aa our 
numerous hands made light work, our harvest was soon 
gathered. 

We then passed on at our leisure, killing more or less 
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buffalo daily, uutil we arrived at Tongue River, about the 
new moon of Leaf Fail. On our way we lost nearly three 
hundred head of horses, which were stolen by the Black Fest. 
We did not trouble ourselves to pursue them, as we felt 
confident they were but lent them, and that they would 
shortly be returned with good interest, At Tongue Rivcr we 
eonfederated with our friends, the Grovans, in an attack upon 
the Cheyenne village; from thence we returned to the Yellow 
Stone, when I detached a party of ona hundred and sixty 
wartiors on an excursion to the Black Foot rillage, and they 
returned bringing six hundred fine horses with them. We 
then passed on to Fort Cass, where we witnessell much dejce- 
tion and gloom, oceasioned by a serious reverse whieh they 
had experienced since our last visit. 


CHAPTER AXT. 


Atiacks of the Binek Feet on the Fart—Six White Men killed—Abandon- 
inent of Fart Cass—Fort constructed at the Mouth of the ‘‘ Rose Bud™ 
—Hemoval of the Village—Teace concluded with the As-ne-botnes— 
Hail breandih Escape—Death of Mr, Hunter, of Kentucky. 


HILE we were indulging in « display of our captured 
horses while encamped outside the fort, the Spotted 
Antelope, one of iny relatives, came to ine, and intimated that 
1 had better visit the fort, as they had lost six inen by the 
Black Feet. He was in mourniug-paint for the victims, 
beeausea the whites were his friends. I disinounted, and 
passed through the encampment on my way to the gate. As 
usual, I found my father's lodge, in which my little wite 
resided, pitched nearest to the fort, with the other lodges of 
ny various relatives grouped in a row, their contiguity te my 
parent's lodge being graduated by their propinquity of kin. I 
found Pine Leaf seated by my wife, amusing herself with tha 
Biack Panther (whose civilized patronymic was Little Jim), 
while alniost all the other women were dancing. I delayed a 
nioment to niguire why these two women were not dancing 
with the others. Pine Leaf, with soleinn air and guivering 
lip, said, ‘‘ Your heart is crying, and I never dance when your 
heart cries.” 

‘“ Neither do I,” said the little wounan. 

This was a greater concession than the heroine had ever 
made tome before. She had told me that she would marry me, 
and she had frequently informed my sisters and my little wife 
of a similar intention; but this promise was always modified 
with & proviso—a contumacious ‘if,’ which sould never be 
avoided. ‘1 will marry the Medicine Calf," she would say, 
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“Jf I marry any man.’ A great many moons had waxed 
and waned since she first spoke of the pine leaves turning 
yellow, but they had not yet lost thet verdure, and [ had 
failed to discover a red-handed Indian. 

In conversation with Mr. Tulleck, the commandant of the 
fort, I learned that they hact been incessantly harassed by the 
Black Feet ever since our last visit, who bad infested them ou 
ali sides, rendering tt extremely dangerous for any of the in- 
mates to venture ontside the gate. He further informed me 
that he had had six men massacred and fifty-four horses stulen. 
He had sent for me, he said, to come and select a new site, 
where they would be liable to less inolestation, and be less in 
fear of their lives, 

I consulted with our chiefs and braves upon the selection of 
& mnore secure location fur a new fort, and it was unanimously 
agreed upon that the inouth of the Rose Bad, thirty imilcs 
lewer down the river, offered the best situation, as th: country 
was fair and open all round, and afforded the hostile Jidians 
no good places of concealinent, There was also a fine grasing 
country there, and plenty of buffalo, ao that a villnge of the 
Crows could winter under the fort, and afford tlie the pro- 
fteation of their presence, 

As soon as the Crows had completed their purchases, I 
started them up the Big Torn on their way back, with the 
promise that I would rejoin them in a few days. J then took 
a boat filled with goods, and twenty men, and dropped down 
the river until we came across a beautiful location for the new 
fort. We then returned, and removecl the eflects of Lhe present 
.ort to the new site, and then immediately set about construct- 
ing & new post. We measured off one hundred aud eighty 
yards square, which we enclosed as quickly as possible with 
hewn tunber eighteen feet high, and of sufficient thickness to 
resist a rifle ball: all the houses required for the acconunoda- 
tion of the inmates were commodiously constructed inside. 

Having finished the construction of the fort, I gave full m- 
structions for the management of ita affairs, and then departed 
for the village, where my presence was required to incite the 
Indians to devote themselvea to trapping and hunting buffalo, for 
which service I was paid by the American Fur Courpany. 
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As I was about starting, a deputation of fifty As-ne-boines 
caine to the post, leaving a letter from Mr. M'Kenzie at the 
lower fort addressed to tue, requesting ine to constrain the As- 
né-boincs into a treaty of peace with the Crows, in order that 
their incessant wars might be brought to a close, and the 
interests of the company less interfered with. Had they 
arrived earlier, while the village was present at the old fort, 
TEwould have tmmediately called a council of the nation, and 
had the business settled. 1 seriously reyretted their inoppor- 
tune arrival, as it not only delayed the conelusion of the pro- 
posed pence, which was in every way desirable, but it would 
have saved nie a very hazardous and anxious journey with the 
whole deputation of hostile Indians on our way to the village, 
where I lisd but one companion as a euarantee for my security. 
I was aware that the Indians remembered inany a, horse-dor- 
rowing adventare wherein I had taken an active part, and I 
had hod too inuch experience of Indian character not to 
appreciate to the full the imminent danger I incurred in trust- 
ing inyself with this band of savages in our intended journey 
across the wilderness. 

Mr. Kean, a native of Massachusetts, was inv companion on 
this excursion. We started on foot,in company with the party 
of As-ne-boines. Hiverything went well until our fourth day 
out, We were travelling leisurely along, the Indians in close 
conversation among themselves of which I understood but 
little—not enough to make out the subject of their consulta- 
tion, though I mistrusted I formed the matter of their dis- 
course. One of the chiefs and his son were a few rods in 
advance, in close conversation. The party at length halted, 
and sat down on the grass to smoke. Aly companion, un- 
suspicious of evil, started on to kill buffaio wile the party 
rested. The chief and his son, who were in adyance, returned, 
and passed one on cach side of me. I instantly heard a gun- 
click, which I felt certain was the sound of cocking it. I turned 
ory head, and saw the chief’s son with his piece levelled ready 
to shoot. J sprang to nry feet, and grasped the barrel of hig 
gun just as he discharged it, the load passing into the ar. I 
drew my battle-axe, and raised it to strike the treacherous 
rascal down; but a chief arrested my arm, saying, as nearly 
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as IT eould understand him, ''Hold! Don’t strike him: he 
ig a fool!” 

A general melee then ensued among the party; bigh words 
were bandied, and there seeined an equal division among thein 
on the propriety of taking my life. By this time I had with- 
drawn «a few yards, and stood facing them, with my rifle 
ready cocked. On hearing the report, my companion ran 
back, and, seeing how matters stood, exclaimed, ‘‘ There is ao 
fort just ahead, let us run and get into it; we can then fight 
the whole parcel of the treacherous devils."’ 

We started for it, but the Indians were ahead of us; they 
arrived there first, and took possession of it, and again had a 
long confab, while we remained at their merey outside. The 
party opposed to killing mc appeared greatly to predominate, 
and we were not again molested, though neither I nor Mr. 
Kean slept one moment during the ensuing night. In the 
morning we started on our way, but we kept strict watch on 
their movements. The following afternoon I discovered two 
Indians on the hill-side, and, although they were at a great 
distance, I conceived them to be Crows, most likely spies from 
the villace, which proved to be the case. No one lind sevn 
them but inyself, and I imparted my discovery to my friend. 
I then told the head chief, who well understood the Crow 
language, that we were near the Crow village, and that if any 
of them should visit our camp during the night, he inust be 
gure to call ine before he suffered any of his people to speak to 
them, or they would be all inevitably massacred. He accord- 
ingly issued orders to that purport to all his men, and erected 
his lodge in front of the party, so as to be the first inquired of 
by the Crows. I and my partner then lay down, and soon 
were sound asleep. 

About midnight the chief shook ine and informed me the 
Crows were coming. A host of warriora swarmed around our 
encampment, and pointing their guns st the camp, said, 
‘What people are you?  Bud-da-ap-sa-ro-kee’’ {we are 
Sparrowhawks), 

‘*Go back,” I replied; “I have other people with me, who 
are come to make peace.” 

On hearing my voice, which they readily recognized, they 
retired. 
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The next morning we moved on and met the village, who 
were approaching toward us. The As-ne-boines, on seeing 
such a host, began to tremble. Our soldiers came driving 
plong, my brave Dog Soldiers ineffectually striving to keep 
them back; for, as they restrained them in one place, they 
broke through in another, until the warriors rode almost upon 
the tocs of their guests. A council was shortly called to listen 
to the arguments of the envoyé extraordinaire from the As-ne- 
beine nation. Several of the council applied to me for my 
sentiinenta on the subject, but I deferred it to the collective 
wisdom of the nation. 

When I had at first arrived, hke many another foolish man, 
J mentioned to my wife the narrow escape of my life I had just 
made, and she, hke many another foolish woman, unable te 
contain herself, related the information to Pine Leaf, who was 
her bosom inend. While the council were busy deliberating, 
and some explanatory statements had been listened to regard- 
ing a matter which I supposed would have afforded no food 
for discussion, the heroine entered the assembly, 

“Warriors!” she said, ‘‘ you are assembled here, I believe, 
to deliberate on peace or war with the As-ne-boines. In coming 
to our village with the Medicine Calf, they attempted to take 
his lite, and same very near accomplishing their end. ‘Will 
you conchide peace with a people who possess such base 
hearts? I do not believe you will.” 

Such an instantaneous change of countenance in an assembly 
was never befora seen, Pine Leaf, the nation’s favourite, had 
spoken, and, as usual, had spoken to the purpose. Though « 
woman, her influence was everywhere strongly felt, even im 
council, She had a gift of speech which the bravest warriors 
inight well envy; she was ever listened to with admiration, 
and in truth, though young, her judgment on all important 
matters was generally guided by sound sense. 

Every eye in the assembly flashed fire at the intelligence of 
this contemplated treachery, and was directed first upon me 
and then upon the As-ne-boines, I immediately arose and 
said, 

* Warriors ! I conducted these people to our village because 
they said they were anxious to make peace with us. While on 
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the road, one young As-ne-boine, whom they declared to be 2 
fool, attempted to shoot me, but the others interfered to pre- 
vent him, and were sorry for what he had done. This was no 
deliberate treachery ; it was the folly of the young man, and 
the party showed their friendly intention by their prompt in- 
terference. Do not allow this to make any difficulty in the 
way of a peace with the As-ne-boines."’ 

My obligation to the Fur Company made it my duty to 
smooth the matter over, for at this moment the slightest 
whisper from me would have sufficed to hack the whole depu- 
tation to pieces in a moment. 

The counwil held a short consultation together, and the first 
councillor arose and thus addressed himself to the chief of the 
As-ne-boines : 

‘As-ne-boines! you behold that chief (pointing to me)? 
Our women and all our warriors carry him here (holding out 
his left hand and indicating the palin with a finger of his right 
hand); he is owr chief; he is our great chief; he and his 
brother (Long Hair), who alts by him, are the two great chiefs 
of our nation. It is ha who has made ua great and powerful; 
it is he who has rendered us the terror of other nations; it is 
he who, by living with his white friends for many winters, and 
knowing them all, has brought us guns and ammunition, and 
taught our young men how to use them. It is he who has 
built us a fort, where we can at all tines go and buy every- 
thing we require. He loves the white man, and has made ail 
the whites to love us. We fight for the whites, and kill their 
enemies, because they are friends of our chief. If you had 
killed him, our nation would have mourned in blood. 

‘Listen, As-ne-boines! Ji you had killed our chief, our 
whole nation would have made war on you, and we would 
have put out your last fire, and have killed the last man of 
your nation. We would have taken possession of your 
hunting-grounds; our women would have become warriors 
against you; we would have hunted you as we hunt the wid 
beasts. Now gol we will not harm you. Go! We will sleep 
to-night ; but we will not make peace until we sleep, and our 
hearts heave considered upon it. Come to us again when your 
heart; are clean: they are foul now; and when you cme, you 
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must have your tongues straight. You are poor; you have no 
horecs. We have plenty, and will give you horses. I have 
done. Go!” 

They made no reply, but went straightway out of the lodge. 
A horse was furnished to each man; those who were without 
gung received one, and several articles were presented to thom 
by our women. “Go! go! go!” was dinned in their cars from 
all present; and, accordingly, they went. 

They proceeded inimediately to the trading-post, where they 
gave 1 stirring narrative of what they had sean. They told 
then they had seen many chiefs, but never one approaching to 
the great Crow chief; that all his people loved him; that when 
he entered the village, all the children ran upto him, and shook 
hint by the hand; and that they had never seen a chief 60 
niuch respected by his warriors and all his people. They told 
how, wheu I arrived, I was presented with the best war-horse 
they had ever seen; that he had two panther skins on his 
saddic, and a collar about his neck trimmed with bears’ claws, 
and a bridle surpassing all they had ever heard of. They said 
that they would all have been killed on their approach to the 
village, a3 the Crows came to the camp during the night, but 
that the great chief only spoke one word, and the tribe was 
stillal, and departed in a moment. Not a word did they 
mecntivn about their atteunpt on my life. They merely said 
that the Crows would not make peace with them, but had 
wished to treat again with them at some future time, I sus- 
pect they must have teld marvellous tales when they reached 
home, for we were not troubled with them any more for a long 
tine. 

The Crows hare something of the Gallic temperament: they 
inust have excitement, no matter whence derived, although the 
excitement of war suits them by far the best. They were azain 
clamorous for war, they did not care against whom, and I alone 
must lead therm, as my presence was & guarantee of success. 
Many of iny friends opposed my going. My father's medicine 
told him that I should meet with a great disaster. My wife 
pleaded with ine to remain. Even the heroine, who never be- 
fore showed reluctance to engage in war, had forebodings of 
disaster, and earnestly entreated me to stay. But I had 
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previously given my word to my warriors, anid hat selected 
one hundred and fifty-four of my best followers to engage in 
an expedition. I must confess that if I had obeyed iny own 
feelings, or, rather, if I had attended to my own mis- 
givings, I should certainly have stayed at home. ‘What 
motive prompted me to go? and what gain could possibly 
gecrue to mixing with savages in their intestine broils with 
other savages? 

However, we started. Little White Bear, as brave a warrior 
as ever drew bow-string, was my second in command, and 
Pine Leaf was one of the number. ‘We started for the Black 
Foot territory, traveling by way of the fort, where we stayed 
three days. They had already finished their pickets, and the 
work was progressing finely. There were fifty nen employed 
upon it, 

Mr. Tulleck inquired where I was going. I told him that 
my warriors wanted employment, and, to gratify them, I was 
going to the Black Foot country in quest of scalps or horses. 
He said, ‘‘ For God’s sake, do not go, Jim! I have a presenti- 
ment that & great calamity awaits you-—-that I shall never see 
you again. For your own safety, turn back to the villaze, or 
rest here.” 

Many of my friends, who were working at the fort, expressed 
the same sentiinents; all inentioned a foreboding that, if I 
should venture into the Black Foot country with my little 
force, I should infallibly be cut to pieces. I thought such 
despondency only natural, since they had been to badly 
harassed with the enemy that thelr fears magnified thc 
danger. Still it was singular that both otvilized and savaze 
should give way to such forebodings. 

The morning for our departure camc; my warriors were 
impatient to get on. Some had galloped on ahead, and were 
prancing and curveting, awaiting my departure. I prepared 
my going with a heavy heart, which ili fortifed me against the 
representations of my friends. I started, Mr. Tulleck and 
several of my friends accompanying me & few rods. I bade 
them good-bye: my friend Tulleck’s eyes filled with tears. I 
was seized with momentary hesitation: what did all this 
portend? JI looked round for niy moccasin-bearer; be had 
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gone on: this determined me; I dashed off to my warriors, 
resolved to listen to no such idle fears. 

There was a young gentlernan with me named Hunter, a 
Kentuckian, who, having a great curiosity to witness an Indian 
battle, insisted on joining in the expedition. The firat night 
that we were cncamped, being influenced by what I had heard 
all around me, and fearing some disaster might happen to him 
among us, I begged of him to go back to the fort and await our 
return there. He refused to listen to me. We then offered 
hint as many of our best horses as he might wish to select 
after our return, as an inducement for him to be hired to 
#o back. Dut all in vain. “I have started with you,” he 
oaid, “and I will go; if I am to lose my life, there is no help 
for it.” 

ALy warriors did not wish hii to go, as they feared a white 
than Might bring us bad Iuck. Some expressed @ fear that 
he might be killed with us, and that I skould then ery. He 
was a free trapper in the country, and tnuch respected at the 
fort. 

We continued our course until we arrived at Little Box 
Lider Creek. Here our spies discovered a Black Foot village, 
which, from 4 cursory examination, we concluded consisted 
of but few lodges. At imidnight we abstracted a large drove 
of about seven hundred horses, and started directly upon our 
rohun. We did not drive so fast aa is customary on such 
vccasions, for we thought that the few Black Feet that the 
Village contained could be easily disposed of, should they ven- 
ture to molest us. 

About ten the next morning, our spies, being about six 
hundred yards in advance of us, signalled to us to hasten, as 
they had discovered some inen. We accelerated our speed, 
thinking there might be a chance of adding a few scalps to our 
present booty. Having advanced a few hundred yards, we 
«liscovered nore Black Feet than we had bargained for, and I 
because aware that a terrible battle must ensue. The whole 
“cene appeared alive with them, outnumbering us ten to one. 
There was nota moment to lose. I directed all the boys to 
drive on the horses with the utmost speed possible, and to 
await us two days at the fort; if we should not arrive during 
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that time, to go home and report to the village that we were 
all slain. I also requested Mr. Hunter to select the best horse 
in the herd, and go with the boys. But he refused, saying, 
if there was any fighting in the wind, he wanted to have his 
hand in it, I then endeavoured to persuade the heroine to go, 
but tvas answered with an emphatic " No!" 

The boys started with the horses, but only suceceded in 
reaching the fort with about two hundred, We had a very 
poor chance for defending ourselves against such an over- 
whelming foree as was then before ne in an open-field fight. 
There was no fort, nor breast-work, por rocks, nor bushes to 
protect us, but we were exposed to the storm of bullets and 
arrows that they poured upon us without ceasing. At last we 
discovered a large hole in front of a hill, and we all leaped into 
it for shelter. The enemy, confident of an easy victory, dis- 
played great bravery for Black Feet. They charged up to the 
very brink of our entrenchment, dischaiging their volleys at 
us in lines, which, considering the advantage of their position, 
produced coinparatively little effect. One of niy warriors 
repeatedly ran out of the entrenchment alone, and drove all 
before him. Exasperated at mury cursed inisadventure, and 
absolutely sickening at the scene of iuourning we should ocea- 
sion at the village, I grew desperate, and lost all consideration 
of safety. J sprang from the gully, and rushed singly among 
a crowd of besiegers; wherever ] advanced the eneiny drew 
back. It was truly astonishing to see three or four hundred 
recede, and many of them fairly run, as often as two or three 
wI ua showed ourselves at the top of the bank, when they might 
have burned us to death with the powder from the muzzles of 
their guns. They seemed to be panic-struck or bewildered. 
The warrior who had charged so often ainong them had his 
thigh broken; he then sat down and tantalized them. He 
told them who he was, how many of their warriors’ scalps he 
had taken, and at what times; how many of their squaws and 
horses he had captured; and then desired them to come and 
finish him, and take his sealp, for it had long been forfeit to 
them. He reminded me of the words of the poet, which I 
had read when at home: 
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‘* Remember the wood where in ambush we lay, 
And the scalps which we bore from your nation away; 
Bemember the arrows I shot from my bow, 
And remember your chiefs by my hatchet laid low.” * 


He was soon killed, being pierced with numerous arrows and 
bullets. 

An old brave in the pit exclaimed, ‘‘ Let us not stay in this 
hole to be shot like doys; let us go out and break through the 
ranks of the Black Feet. They cannot kill us all; some will 
get way. I will go foremost; I can break through their ranks 
alone.” 

Some hundreds of the enemy had climbed the hill, as thay 
could not half of thei get to the sideofthe pit, and thence 
they showered volleys of stones upon us, which annoyed us 
more than their bullets. Atlongth, Little White Bear desired 
the old brave to lead, and we would follow and break through 
their line. I requested Huuter to keep as near the front as 
possible when we made the charge, as he would incur less 


* From "' Alknoomouk,” 4 yery beantiful little poem by Mrs, Hunter, wife 
of the very celebrated English physician, So far sa 1 can remember it im- 
perfectly it is as follows: 


“ The pun sete at night and the stare shon the day, 
But glory remains though the light fades awag ; 
Begin se tormentors, your threats are in yain, 
For the son of Alknoomoock shall never complain. 


Remember the wood where in ambush we lay, 

And the sealps which we bore from your nation away ; 
Why so slow, do you wait till I shriok from my pain ? 
No, the aon of Alknoomook shall never complain, 


Remember the arrows he shot from his bow, 
Remember the chiefs ty his hatchet laid low, 
Remeniber hia war-whoop agsin and again ; 
The son of Alknoomook shall never complain. 


I go to the Jand where my father has gone, 
And his ghost shall rejoice in the fame of his son; 
Now the flame rises bright, I am freed from my pain, 
And the son of Alknoomook hath ceased to complain.” 
©. G. Leland, 
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danger of being cut down. He took his place accordingly. 
Out we rushed from the pit, the old warrior leading the way, 
and hewing down right and left, until the encmy finally opened 
their column and suffered us to pass throngh. We left twenty- 
four of our party behind, either killed in the pit, or cnt down 
in forcing their column, I was near the rear, and, after 
passing a short distance from their line, 1 came upon poor 
Hunter, who had hia back broken by a ball, and was in as 
dying condition. I asked hin if he was badly hurt; he an- 
swered, ‘ Yes, I am dying; go on and save yourself: you ean 
do me no good.” 

When the Little Bear caine up te him, he sat down by his 
ride and refused to leave hin. He said, ‘1 will die with my 
white friend, and go with him to the spirit land.” 

1 jooked and saw him fall over upon the body of poor 
Hunter ; he was also killed. 

Pine Leaf had eut ber way through in advanee of me, and 
was dodging first one way and then the other, as she awaited 
for me to cué up. 

“Why do you wait to be killed?" she inguired. “If you 
wish to die, let us return together; I will Ge with you.” 

We continued our retreat for a few ities, but the encmy no 
longer molested us; he had not followed us more than two 
hundred yards. ‘We had left all our robes behind usin the 
pit, that we aight not be burdened with them in our charge. 
The weather was extremely cold, and we halted to build a 
large fire, which we rested hy all night, warining one side at 
a time. 

The old Lrave who led the assault lost a son in the strife; 
he continued to sing all the way until he became hoarse, and 
he could sing no moie. He prayed to the Giest Rpirit to give 
him an opportunity to avenge his loss, which prayer was 
accorded several times over during the ensuing witer. The 
hercine lost one joint off the little finger of her nght hand, 
amputated with a bullet; the little finger of her cther hand 
she had cut off at the death of her twin biother. Foitunately, 
I had saved my capote, and I gave it toe her to wear, as the 
was suffering severely with the cold. Wealso killed several 
buffaloes on our way to the fort, and made wrappers of the 
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raw hides for many of the men; still 8 number were badly 
frozen in their bodies and limbs. 

This was my Russian campaign. I lost more men, and 
suffered mora from the cold on this expedition, than in any 
other in which I had command either before or since. 

The boys reached the fort with the horses before we did. 
They had more than enough to mount us all on our way 
home. There was great joy at the fort at our return in such 
numbers, a3 they had supposed it impossible for one of us to 
BSCApPC. 

When I left the lamented Hunter upon the field, he gaid, 
“ Jim, when you pass this way, I ask you to take my bones 
to the fort, aud have them buried. Write home to my friends, 
and inform them of my fate. Good-bye! Now go and save 
yourself.” 

‘Tt shall be done,” I said; and the following spring it was 
done as [ had promised. 

We rested at the fort four or five days io recruit ourselves. 
While staying there, a party of thirty warriors from Long 
Hajir's village came to see how they were progressing with the 
fort. Thero were some in my party who belonged to that 
village, and they returned with them. They also informed us 
where our village was, as it had been removed during our 
absence. Having provided ourselves with robes in the place 
of those we had left behind, we started onward with dejected 
feelings, and in deep mourning. 

On our arrival we found the village likewise in mourning. 
They had lost four warriors by the Black Feet while resisting 
an attempt to steal our horses. When informed of our 
disaster, there was a general renewal of their lamentations ; 
more fingers were lopped, and heads again scarified. The 
Medicine Calf had been defeated, and for some hidden cause 
the Great Spirit was again wroth with the Crows. 


CHAPTER AAIL 


Meteoric Shower—Its Effects npon the Indiana—Their Suerifies to the Great 
Spirit—Continned Hostiitier with the Black Feet—A lack Foot burned 
in the Ciow village—Visit to the Fort. 


N case any captious ‘elders of the congrevation ” had been 
inclined to throw the blaine of iny receut disaster upon iny 
shoulders, I was provided with o sufficient portent toe screen 
me from consequences. After quitting tho fort on our way to 
Little Box Elder {as before related), and whila exhausting all 
my pewers of persuasion to induce Mr. Tinuter to return, we 
observed a remarkable ineteoric shower, whicl: filled us als 
(more particularly iny followers) with wonder and adiniration. 
This was at our first encampment after leaving the fort in the 
latter ol of October, 1832. Although my warriers were 
ready to face death in any form, this singular phenomenon 
appalled them. It was the wrath of the Great Spirit showered 
visibly upon them, and they looked to ime, in quality of medi- 
cine chief, to interpret the wouder, I wasas nich struck with 
the prodigious occurrence, and wes equally at a loss with my 
untutered followers to account for the spectacle. Isvidently I 
must augur some result therefrom, and my dejected spirits did 
not prompt me to deduce a very encouraging one. IL thought 
of all the impostures that are practised upon the creculous, 
and my limagination suggested some brilliant figures to my 
mind. I thought of declaring to them that the Great Spirit 
was pleased with our expedition, and was lighting us on our 
way with spirit lamps; or that these ineteors were the spirits 
of our departed hraves, coming to assist us in our fortheoiming 
ght. Bui I was not sanguine enough to indulge in any 
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attractive oratory. I merely informed them that I had not 
time to consult my medicine, but that on our return to the 
village I would interpret the miracle to them in full. 

On our arrival, I found the people’s minds stillagitated with 
the prodigy. All were speaking of it in wonder and amaze- 
ment, and my opinion was demanded respecting the oonse- 
quences it portended. Admonished by my defeat, I had no 
trouble in reading the stars. I informed them that our people 
had evidently offended the Great Spirit; that it was because 
of his wrath I had suffered defeat in my excursion, and re- 
turned with the loss of twenty-three warriors. I thence in- 
ferred that a sacrifice must be made to appease the wrath of 
the Great Spirit, and recommended that a solemn assembly be 
convened, and a national oblation offered up.* 

I was fully confident that by thus countenancing auch pagan 
superstitions I was doing very wrong, but, like many a more 
proninent statesinen in civilized governments, I had found 
that I inust go with the current, and I recommended a 
measure, hot because it was of a natureto benefit the country, 
but simply because it was popular with the mags. 

The cainp in which we then were was a mourning-camp, in 
which medicine would have no effect. Therefore we moved to 
Sulphur River, ten miles distant, in order to offer up our sacri- 
fies. All the leading men and braves assembled, and I was 
consulted as to the kind of offering proper to make for the 
purpose of averting the wrath that was consuming us. I 
ordered them to bring the great medicine kettle, which was of 
brass, and capable of holding ten gallons, and was purchased 
at a cost of twenty fine robes, and to polish it as bright as the 
gun's face. This done, I ordered them to throw in all their 
most costly and most highly-prized trinkets, and whatsoever 
they cherished the most dearly, It was soon filled with their 
choicest treasures. Keepsakes, fancy work on which months 
of incessant and patient toil had been expended, trinkets, 


* T had the good fortune to witness the whole of thie ‘" star chower,"" being 
then in my ninth year, Nothing like it has ever been seen. There were for 
hours thonsands of meteors virible at once, all tending in one direction. It 


waa eo sight woll calculated to cause awe in persons of higher culture than 
simple Indiang,—C. G, Leland. 
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jewels, rings go highly prized by them that the costliest penis 
of emperors seemed poor by their side—all these were thrown 
into the kettle, along with a bountifal contribution of fingers, 
until it would hold no more. I then had weights attached to 
it, and had it carried to an air-hole in the ice where the river 
was very deep, and there it was sunk with becoming cercmony. 
Three young maidens, habited like May queens, carried the 
burden,* 

This great sacrifice completed, the minds of the people were 
relieved, and the result of the next war-party was anxtously 
looked forward to to see if our oblation waa accopted. Their 
erying, however, continued uuabated, eo much to the derauye- 
ment of my nervous system that I was fain to retire from the 
village and seck some less dolorous soimpanionship, My bosom 
friend and inyself therefore started off unnoticed, and travelled 
on without stopping until we caine to a jill some seven or 
eight miles distant. He was pre-eininently a great brave, at 
all times self-possessed and unobtrusive. I always considered 
himn as endowed with the most solid sense, and possessing the 
clearest views of any Indian in the nation. THis spirits were 
generally somewhat dejected, but that I attributed to the loss 
of all his relatives. When I wished to enjoy a little converse 
or sober meditation, he always wag ury cho»en companion, as 
there were qualities in his character which interested ine and 
assimilated with my own. He never craved popularity, never 
envied the elevation of others, but seemed rather to rejoice at 
another person’s success. He would listen to me for an ontire 
day when I spoke of wy residence with the whites, and told 
of their great battles, where thousands were slain on both 
sides; when I described their ships carrying immense guns 
capable of sweeping hundreds of en away at a discharge; 
and when I depicted to him their forts, to which our forte 
for size or strength were but as ant-hills. J then would tell 


* This iden indicates great national shrewdness and knowledpe of 
humanity. Nothing relieves the heart so much when one ip suffering frora 
some vague or even determined fear a: duing something, be it confession of 
gins or sacrifice. In thi, the Indians ditfe: in nothing from white people. 


They have thus the feeling that, come what may, they have dune ail they 
eould.—G, G. Leland, 
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him of the great Atlantic Ocean, and the millions of white 
men living beyond it; of countries where there waa no summer, 
aud others where there was no winter, and a thousand other 
inarvels, of which I never spoke to other warriors, as their 
minds were too limited to comprehend me. 

After listening to me with the deepest attention until I 
would grow tired of talking, he would seem to be perfectly 
Alnazed, and would be lost in a deep reverie for some time, as 
though endeavouring to raise his ideas to a level with the vast 
inatiers he had been listening to. Occasionally he would tell 
me of the traditions handed down from generation to genera- 
tion in the Indian race, in which he was “ elegantly learned.” 
Tle told me of the mighty tribes of men who had once tn- 
habited this vast continent, but were now exterminated by 
internecine wars; that their fathers had told them of a great 
flood, which had covered all the land, except the highest peaks 
of the mountains, where soine of the inhabitauts and the 
buffaloes resorted, and saved themselves froin destruction. 

We were on a hill, as before mentioned, some seven or eight 
miles from the village, engaged in one of these long cosmo- 
graphical discussions, when imy sommpauion, chancing to turn 
his head, descried some object at a great distance. Pointing 
it out to me with his finger, ‘There is a people,” he exclaimed. 
I looked in the direction indicated, and saw a small party of 
Black Feet approaching. 

“Sit still,’ said I ‘‘ and let us see where they encamp; we 
will have every one of thein to-night." 

We watched them until they halted at a couple of small 
Indian forts, with which the country abounds, and we saw 
the, were soon joined by four or five others who came from 
another direction, and who were evidently scouts. From the 
direction which they came, I saw they had not discovered our 
villare. 

“Now,” said I, ‘let us return; we will have that party. 
We will collect a few trusty warriors, and not mention our 
discovery to a living soul, not even telling our warriors the 
errand we are upon until we get within sight of the camp-fires 
of the enemy. Then we will return with their scalps, and put 
an end to this howling that deafens my ears.” 
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We started on our way to the village. I desired him to 
select from his friends, and I would assemble my own. 

“No,” said he, “ ny friends are foole. I don’t want then. 
But you colleet your warriors, and I will be one of them.” 

Accordingly, I went to my father, and desired him to send 
for about seventy-five of my brothers and relatives, and tell 
them the Medicine Calf wished to see them; but [I charged 
him not to tell them they were going away from the village. 
As they mustered one at a time, I acquainted them that I 
wanted them to leave the villace singly and with the utinost 
secrecy, to meet me with their guns aud battle-axes at a certain 
hour and in such a place, and in the meantime to answer no 
word to whatever question might be asked them. 

At the appointed hour I repaired to the post, and found 
them all in readiness, I then marehed then to the place of 
attack. When we arrived within sight of our foes we found 
them all very metry; they were singing the Wolf Song, or 
hong of the Spies, they having no suspicion that they were so 
near to the Crow village. We went cautiousiy up to the forts, 
which were but a few yards apart; and while they were yet 
ainging we pointed our guns, and, at & signal viven by me, all 
fired. The whole part, were slain ; the notes were cut short 
in death. Taking their sealps (uineteen i ntiuber) and gus, 
we reached our village by daylight, and entcied it singing, 
dancing, and shouting. 

The village was aroused, and men, women, and childien 
came running from all directions to learn the cause of the 
disturbance. We displayed our nincteen sealps, and I tock tu 
myself full credit for the fore: of my medicine in divining 
where to find the foe, ancl copnizance was taken of the fact in 
the medicine lodge. We had five das.’ dancing to do full 
justice to this brilliant achievement, anid I had becoine so tired 
of their continual mourning that their savage yells of delight 
seemed quite a luxury. 

One night a party of Black Fect came to borrow some of 
our horses, and happened to be caught in the act. The alarm 
was given, the marauders fired upon, and one of them had hi. 
leg broken by a ball. He was found the uext morning, unable 
to get away ; but he sat up and defended himself until he hal 
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shot his last arrow. He was then brought into the village, 
and it was decided to bum him. A large fire was built, which 
was surrounded by hundreds, and when the fire was well burnt 
np the poor fellow was thrown in. This was the first act of 
the kind I had ever known the Crowa to commit; but there 
was no preventing it. Jt is an appalling sight to behold a 
human being, or even an inferior animal, perish in the flames ; 
I trust my eyes may never witness such another scene. To 
gee the writhing agony of the suffering wretch when cast into 
the darting fames, and hear his piercing shrieks as the blaze 
gradually envelopes his whole body, until the life ia scorched 
out of the victim, and he falis prostrate among the logs, soon 
to become a charred mase of cinders undistinguishable from 
the element that consumed it—it is indeed a sight only fit for 
savages to look at. 

I learned this one truth while I was with the Indians, 
namely, that a white man can easily become an Indian, but 
that an Indian sould neyer become a white man. Some of the 
very worst savages I ever sawin the Rocky Mountains were 
white men, and I could mention their names and expose some 
of their deeds, but they have most probably gone to their final 
account before this. 

Our village now moved on toward the fort to purchase our 
spring supplies. Both villages could only raise forty packs of 
bearer and nineteen hundred packs of robes; but for their 
continual wares, they could as easily have had ten packe ior 
one. But it is impossible to confine an Indian to a steady 
pursuit—not even fighting; after a while he will even tire of 
that. It is impossible to control his wayward impulses; ap- 
plication te profitable industry is foreign to his nature. He 
is a vagrant, and he must wander; he has no associations to 
attach him to one spot; he has no engendered habits of thrift 
or producti eness to give him a constant aim or concentration 
of purpose. 

Both villages at length assembled at the new fort, and our 
spring trading was briskly entered into. We rested for over a 
week, and I then proposed moving, as the tine was approach- 
ing for our building a new medicinelodge. The night preceding 
our proposed departure, thieves were discovered among our 
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horses; the alarm was given, and a party went in pursuit. 
They returned with six Sioux sealps, and two of our own men 
wounded. The remainder of the rascals succeeded in getting 
away with sixteen of our animals, we not considering them 
worth following after. 

We then postponed our departure four days, and devoted 
ourselves to noise and festivity. The welkin rnng with our 
shouts, and the fort shook with the thunder of our earthquake 
step. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ttemova) 40 our Tobaced-pround—Expedition to the Arrap-a-hos for Horses 
—LTigseos ered, and the Party scattered — Wandering. for fourteen Months 
—Return at last anid tremendou-~ Rejolcing, 


F lofi the fort, aad proceeded toward our tobacco-ground. 

We plinted the seed, and spent a short tiine in festivity. 

It was deemed inexpedient to build a medicine lodge this 

season, a8 all the business could he traneacted in a temporary 
ane. 

Our stock of horses being greatly diminished, we deemed 
this a fitting time to try and replenish it, and various small 
parties sallied out for that purpose. I left with only seventeen 
warriors for the country of the Arrap-a-hos, situated on the 
head-waters of the Arkansas. On arriving at their village we 
found a great nuinber of horses, upon which we made 
descent; but we were discovered before we could lay ovr 
hands on any, aud had to scatter in all directions in our effort 
to escape. One of our party bad his leg broken with a rifle 
bali, but he did not fall into the enenry's hands, as he crawled 
away and secreted hinself. Two months subsequently he 
found his way home, with his Jeg nearly healed. He stated 
that, alter receiving his wound, he plunged into the river, 
which flowed close by, and swam to an island, there concealing 
hinnself in a thick brush. The enemy moved away the next 
day, and he swam back to their eanping-ground, where he 
found an abundance of meat, which he carried over to his 
quarters ; upon this he fared sumptuously until he was strong 
enough to walk; then he made his way home. 

I saw the village move the next morning, and, gathering 
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four of my scattered conypanions, I followed the enenry at a 
respectful distance until they encamped for the next night. 
We then made another descent upon their fold, and suceceded 
in obtaining each man a horse. We saw no more of the 
remaing of cur party until we returned to our village upward 
of a year subsequently. 

We came to the resolution to quit the Arrap-a-hos, and pay 
the Snakes 9, visit. On reaching them we found horses in 
abundance, and could have levied wpon them for any nuiuber ; 
but, being at peaco with the tribe, we contented ourselves with 
exchanging our jaded and foot-sore animals for five fresh ones 
from their drove. Here we dropped an arrow, and they reang- 
nized it for a Crow arrow readily; we also put on new 
moccasins, and left ow old ones behind us. When the 
Bnakes jell in with the Crows some thne alter, they charged 
them with stealing thelr horses, which charge the Crows 
strenuously denied. The Snakes persisted, and, to cantirut 
their accusation, produced the arrow and the abandoned 
moccasins. This satisfied the Crowa that it must be yome 
of the Arrap-a-ho expedition, and hopes of our safety were 
revived. 

Fyom the Snakes we passed on to the Flat Head territory, 
where we found thousands of horses, but felt ourselves under 
the same moral restrictions as with the Snakes. Accordingly, 
we merely exchanged again, and again left five pairs of 
moecasing, Subsequently they made the same charge aguinst 
the Crows, and accused then. of infringing the treaty. The 
Crows again pleaded innocence, and again the mocoasius con- 
victed them of their puilt. They, however, resorfed to diplo- 
matic finesse, and an appeal to arms wes averted. Again their 
hopes were rekindled of seeing us onee more, 

We then took a notion to pay the Coutnees a flying vinil 
where we Inade another exchange. We could have taken all 
the horses we wanted, but, to get home with them, we must 
have taken a wide circuit, or have passed through the territory 
of two hostile nations. We next moved to the As-ne-boine 
River, which empties into Hudson's Bay. Here we borrowed 
one hundred and fifty head of fine horses froin the Blood 
Tndians, and started on our way home. ‘We arrived, without 
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aecident, at the Mussel Shell River, within one day's ride of 
our own people, where we encamped, intending to reach home 
next day; but that night the Crows swept away every horse 
we had, not even leaving us one for our own use. We must 
have slept very soundly during the night; indeed, we were all 
greatly fatiguod, for we did not hear a single movement. In 
getting our horses, they glorified themselves over having 
made a glorious haul from the Black Feet. 

Not liking to be foiled in our resolution to return home with 
a respectable accompaniment of horses, we retraced our steps 
tothe As-ne-boine River, intending to start another drove. Ou 
our return we found our friends had left, and had crossed to 
the other side of the mountain. We followed on, but delayed 
so long on the western slope, that the heavy suow-storms now 
falling cut off all possibility of returning home before spring; 
therefore we built a coinfortable lodge in what was called 
Sweet Mountain, in a cafion, where we could kill a buffalo 
every day, the skins of which, covered entirely over our lodge, 
made a very agreeable abode for the winter. We also killed 
several large wolves, and dressed their sking in the nicest 
manner. We likewise took three Black Foot sealps. The 
Indians whose horses we had been in pursuit of, after 
having roamed about considerably, had got into winter 
quarters only twelve or fifteen miles distant; their smoke was 
visible from our lodge. On the return of spring we visited our 
neighbour's camp, and selected one hundred and twenty head 
of such hordes as we thought would stand the journey. We 
then returned over the mountain, and reached as far as the 
Judith in safety, which wag within three days’ ride of tha 
village. We were greatly fatigued, and halted to encamp for 
the night and rest our jaded horses. Again the Crows 
stripped us of every horse, leaving us on foot once more. 
Resolved not to be beat, we determined to try our luck a third 
time before we returned to our village. I told my four com- 
panions that my medicine promised me success, and that when 
we did eventually get home we should be able to see what 
amount of affection was felt toward us by our people, by 
ascertaining how much crying had been done for us. 

i had no doubt we had been mourned as dead, for we had 
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been absent abore a year. During this time, we subsequently 
learned, there had been great mourning for us, and many had 
cut off their hair. My father, however, still persisted that I 
was alive, and would some day return, and he would allow 
none of hig family to out off their fingers for me. At the time 
the Fiat Heads went in with their complaint, they were about 
to elect another chief to fill my place; but when they saw the 
five pairs of moccasins produced, they knew they must have 
had Crow wearers, and thelr hopes were revived of ayain 
seeing us, and the election ceremony was postponed, My 
father would have no steps taken toward filling ur vacant 
place before the crection of the next medicine lodge. Ide said 
he did not know where his Calf had rambled, and it was hia 
firm belief that in the course ol time he would rainble home 
ain, 

When we reached the As-ne-boine for the third tune, we 
found that our friends who had acconunodated us with tlic two 
previous drovea of horses had gane over the inountain, and 
passed down thet river to Fort Row, one of the Hudson's Bay 
trading-posts. Gy the appearance of their trail we judged 
that they had been joined by othe: villages, probably from tle 
Coutnees and Pa-gans, all on their way to the trading-post for 
the purchase of their spring supply of goods. We followed 
their trail for several days, which grew fresher and fresher, 
until one afternoon we came suddenly upon «a horse. We 
were at that time in thick timber, with a dense growth of 
underbrush, and thousands of wild pea-vines about. 

On seeing the horsewe halted suddenly. On looking farther 
around, we discovered horess of all colours and stripes, ring- 
streaked and speckled. Shortly the sound of voices reached 
our ears. In an instant we stooped down and crept under the 
abnost impenetrable yines, nor did we venture to move from 
our hiding-place until night. We could distinctly hear the 
chatter of men, women, and children around us, and some of 
the aquaws came most dangerously near when gathering fre- 
wood for their camp-fires. We sould occasionally peep out, 
and we saw in those glimpses that they had beautiful horses, 
and, besides, that they were in good travelling condition. We 
then felt no doubt that the Coutnees were In sompany, since 

16 
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they always prided themselves in spotted horses, as Jacob of 
old took pride in spotted cattle. In that encampment it so 
little entered into their heads to anticipate molestation that 
they had placed no horse-guards to keep watch. 

The noise of the horses in tearing through the pea-vines 
assisted us materially in our nocturnal enterprise. We 
seleated two hundred and eighty of their largest, strongest, 
and handsomest cattle, with which we lost no time in making 
direct jor Crow-land ; nor did we venture to give rest to their 
hoof, until @ journey, continued through three days and 
nights, placed what we considered 4 safe distance between us. 
We then ventured to encamp for the night, to afford to the 
poor tired-out auimadis an opportunity to rest for a while, but 
starting off at early dawn to preclude all possibility of re- 
eapture. 

On the fifth day we discovered an Indian a short distance 
from our trail, who was coming in an oblique direction toward 
us. He stopped on the hill-side at soine little distance off, 
and motioned for us to approach hin. Supposing him to be a 
Crow, I desired my coimpanions to drive on, while I went to 
see what he wanted. When I had approached within a few 
yarde of him, he put on an air of surprise, and placed his hand 
to his shoulder with the intention of drawing his how. I 
sprang upon him instantly and cut him down, and despoiled 
him of his scalp and quiver. When about to Jeaye to over- 
take 1ny coinpanions, I perceived the distant smoke of a Black 
Foot village situated immediately in the direction that we 
were journeying, and it was beyond doubt that the Indian I 
had just killed was & spy belonging to that village. Te must 
hove mistaken us for some of his own tribe, and only diz- 
cayered his mistake when 1 approached near enough for hin 
to distinguish my features. 

My companions returning to me, we altered our course, and 
passed Over & mountain covered with deep snow, so hard, 
however, that we passed it without losing a horse. ‘This was 
one of the spurs of the Rocky Mountains, and covered with 
perpetual snows. 

After sixteen days of almost incessant travel day and night, 
we came in sight of our village just as the sum was sinking 
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behind the distant mountains, We approached within a niile 
of the village, and eucamped under a small hill, as yet un- 
perceived by our people, for the hill in the sholter of which we 
lay was between ourselves and the village. It was now the 
Intter end of June (1 think), in the year 1834. 

After resting a while, I thought to get some tobacco, to 
indulge in a sincke before making our grand enirfe, at the 
sane time requesting ny coinpanions to keep a sharp look-out, 
and see that the Crows did not steal our horses again, Finally, 
three of us entered frcoq., and smoked with several of the old 
men, not one of whom recognized us or once thouzht of us, 
We pasged all through the village, looking leisurely about as ; 
the streets were full of people, yet not onc bestowed a thought 
onus. When it became somewhat late, and the mbhabitants 
had principally retired, I dismissed my two companions to the 
camp, telling thein [ would get some tobacco, and rejoin them 
in a short tine, IJ then entered the lode of one of ny wives, 
who was asleep in bed. I shook her by the arm, anil aroused 
her, 

Waking, she inquired, ‘* Who is this in the lodye?" 

I answered, * It is your hushand,"’ 

“T never had but one husband,” she replied, ‘and he ig 
dead.”’ 

‘*No,’ said J, ‘‘ I ain he.”’ 

* You are not dead, then, as we have believed ?” 

“No,” Isaid; I have been wandering a long while, and 
have only just returned.” 

We all mourned you,” she continued, ‘‘ nay moons ago, 
and we all mourn you now every day. “We believed that the 
enemy had killed you." 

‘No, I said. ‘I escaped. I have now brought home a 
large drove of beautiful epotted horses, and if you will do as I 
wish you, you shall hava your choice of the whole drove, and 
you will become a medicina woman also.” 

“(7 will do what you wish me,” she replied. 

« Well, I want you, when you get up in the morning, to re- 
quest the village to refrain from crying for one sun. Tell them 
that you dreamed that I came home riding a large and spotted 
horse, having the other four men with me; that we had nearly 
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three hundred of the most beautiful horses you ever saw, and 
that we rode with large wolf-sking spread on our horses" backs, 
mine being ag white as the drifted snow.” 

She agreed to do allas I had bidden her; I then left her 
lodge ; but, before quitting the village, I called in at my 
father’s lodge. All was still around, and, entering on tip-toe, 
I reached down the medicine shield, which no one but his 
wife or eldest sou is privilered to handle, and, opening it, | 
took out all his medicine tobacco, carrying it back to the 
camp with me, and then replaced the shield upon its peg. I! 
then returned to our camp, and enjoyed a good smoke with 
1 eoulpanions, our spirits waxing elate at the surprise we 
had im store. 

Early the next morning, the woman, true to her word, 
narrated her dream to the astonished inhabitants, with what- 
ever additions her own fancy suggested. My father and 
nother listened attentively to her revelation; and, before she 
had got through with Ler narrative, she had quite a numerous 
auditory. We were watching the occurrence from the brow 
of the hill; and, knowing she would lave to rehearse her 
vision several tinics before it was generally known thoughout 
the village, we did not hurry to show ourselves. 

My father and inother, having heard her through, turned 
and entered their lodge. Suddenly the medicine shield caught 
my mother’s eye—it had evidently been moved. My father 
took it down sud opened it—the tobacco was gone. This 
opened the ‘‘old gentlenian’s” exes. “It is well,” he said; 
*my sou lives!” and he believed the substance of the dream 
as fervently as the prophetess who uttered it. The by- 
standers, seeing his medicine so strong, and he beginning to 
sing and dance, they all joined in, until the noise of their 
revelry reached us on our distant eminence. 

Now was our time. We mounted our caparisoned stecds, 
and, forming ourselves in procession, we commenced our 
grand exiréc, singing and shouting at the top of our voices. 
Our tones are heard, and the villagers gaze around in surprise. 
“ Hark!” they exclaimed: ‘‘ look yonder! there are fiye men 
mounted on large spotted ateeds. Who are they?" 

All was hushed as the grave in the village, each striving to 
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eatch the sound of our distant strains. The five horseinen 
disappeared as if by magic, and reappeared driving a larae 
drove of horses before thein of all colours. The horseinen 
again pause on the summit. ‘‘ Hark! listen! they sing 
again! ‘Who can they be?” 

Not a soul yet stirred from the village. We drove our 
horses down toward them, and left thein there, while we took 
acireuit around, displaying our scalps, but still keeping ovcr 
gunshot distance. The old men came out to us, carrying 
drums; each of us took one, and then we bounded awa, to 
the rear of our horses. We raised a well-known song, and all 
listened to the tones of the returning Medicine Calf. At 
length our wives and relatives broke away froin the throng, 
and darted over the plain to meet us. They fairly flew over 
the intervenlug space to welcome us in thelr arms. A tall 
sister of mince outstripped the rest, and arrived firat, and 
linmediately after my little wife was also by iny side. After a 
Wallh greeting exchanged with these, the warriors came up, 
and saluted us: with a shout that would have aroused 
Napoleon’s Old Guard from their graves. We were lifted 
from our horses, and alinost denuded of our clothing, and 
carried by the inipetuous throng into the village. My father 
had puinted his face into an exact reseinblance of Satan, in 
token of his joy at my happy return.’ I was kissed and 
caressed by inj lother, sinters, and wives until I fairly gasped 
for breath. 

Any person who has never beheld a downright rejoicing 
among savages can form but a faint conception of their un- 
restrained imanifestations; words can convey no adequate 
idea of it. Being untutored and natural, aud not restricted 
by any considerations of grace or propriety, they abandeu 
theinselves to their eniotions, and no gesture is too cx- 
aggerated, no demonstration too violent for them to resort 
to, 
My friend, with many others, had given me up for dead, and 
had adopted another in my place; so that there were now 

* I¢ is a ouriaua fact that in euch mattera of dipguise or ait, what stakes 


a white man a¢ horrible, seems to an Indian to be simply picturesyue aud 
interesting.—C, G. Lelund. 
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three of us who all knew one anothe’s secrets. Pine Leaf 
was overjoied at my retain. She had become confident of 
my death, and was only waiting to aseccrtain the uation that 
had killed ine im order to revenge my loss, or be sacrificed to 
wy manes. Courjers were immediately despatclied to the 
other village to acquaint thein with our return, and to invite 
them to participate in the celebrations of the event. Long 
Hair returned for answer, ‘ Tell ny brother I will fly to see 
him.” They lost six warriors on their way to our village, 
through carcles-ly strageling in detached parties, consequently 
they came to us In mowning for their less. 

The two droves of horses which the Crows hod released us 
of were all rcliziously returned. Those that the captors bad 
given away were prou:ptly delivered up, so that we were now 
in possession of & very numerous drove. I distributed my 
share ginong win relatives, friends, wives, and wives’ relatives, 
until I liad only just enough for nyy own use. T gave my 
father an clegant steed, the largest in the whole drove. To 
the heroine 1 gave a spotted four-year-old, a perfect beauty, 
one that I had intended for her as we were driving them home. 
He proved to be a superior war-horee, and there were but few 
among the thousands that we possessed that sould distanca 
him with her upon his back. She was very proud of him, and 
and would suffer no one but herself to ride Him, 

Té took me a Jong time to rehearse ail our adventures while 
away. To wa~ required to do it very minutely and cireum- 
stantially—even to describe all our camping-srounds, and 
relate every uinute occurrence that transpired during our 
long pilgrimage. 

We had certainly incurred exceeding iisk in the route we 
had travelled : in recurring to it I marvelled at our escape. 
Any five nen ight start upon such an adventure, and not one 
party in ten would ever return. I refleeted, however, that I 
was 8 little more sagacious than the Indians, and that I had 
iny physical faculties as well developed as theirs. I could see 
fally as quick as they could, and ride as fast, 1f they undertook 
to chase me in the mountains. 

J now found that I had thousands of friends, whether at- 
tracted by my fancy horses or not, and that I was the idol of 
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my proud parents. The mother of Black Panther always lived 
with my father, and if both survive, I presume she does to this 
day. I gave him the child when it was quite young, to adopt 
as his son, in obedience to hia reiterated solicitations. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Exeursion to the Forl—Great Batile with the Cheyennes on the way—RHe- 
joicing on my Arrival at the Fort—Horses atolen by the Cheyenne. — 
Pursuit and Battle with the Thieves—Baitle with the Black Feet—- 
Heturn 16 our Village. 


HEN the vejoicings were ver, a counell was called to 
deliberate on the future operations of the nation, where- 
resolation was taken to keep united until Leaf Fall. About 
the latter enc of August I started for the fort, taking with me 
three hundred aud fifty warriors, with as many women and 
children, anong whom was my little wife. Whole on our way 
thither, we encamped one night on Fallen Creek, and lost 
upward of fifty horses, stolen by the Cheyennes. ‘We pursued 
them with our whole force, and, soon overtaking them, a fight 
ensued between numbers about equal. I bad charged in ad- 
yanee of the line, and, as I was always dressed in full costuine 
when on these excursions, [ offered an excellent mark to any- 
one skilled in shooting. I was proceeding at an easy canter, 
when my horse was shot through the head, the ball entering 
near the ear, and he fell, his last spring burling me head fore- 
most against a huge rock, which I struck with such force that 
Eaaw another dense meteoric shower, and the blood gushed 
from my mouth, nose, and ears. When I recovered my senses 
I found both parties over me, each struggling to obtain me. 
The Crows prevailed eventually, and ny sealp was saved. My 
warriors were fully convinced of my death, as I lay so long 
motionless; but they were detertnined to preserve my scalp. 
The snemy, seeing cur women and children approach, mistook 
them for a reinforcement of Crow warriors, and they gave up 
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the contest anid fled precipitately, leaving us masters of the 
field, with all the horses they had just stolen from us, besides 
B great niuber of their own, which they had not tine to drive 
off. We only obtained three scalps from the enemy, losing 
none ourselves, though we had several warriors wounded. 

We then resumed our journey to the fort, reaching there 
without farther trouble, When we arrived within sight and 
hearing, we, a3 usual, struck upasong. All the women fron 
the fort ran ont, exclaiming, ‘‘ Here comes a war-party of the 
Crows ; they are singing! Look at their scalps: they come 
from the country of the Cheyennes; they have conquered our 
enemies. See, they are all painted!” 

I had long been supposed dead at the fort. It was con- 
jectured that Big Bowl (my father) had the conduct of the 

aparty, and there was no inquiry made for me. We entered 
amid a thousand How d'ye Jo’s, and my wife and ‘‘ Little 
Jim" were comfortably provided with the best quarters i tlic 
fort. I was standing among the busy throng, who had already 
fallen to admire the new goods, still feeling the effects of my 
severe shake, when J saw one of the female inuistes eye me 
very inquivingly. She inquired of mj wife who that Indian 
was. She answered, “ He is my husband.” 

“* What! are you married aguin?" she exclaimed, in as- 
tonishinent. 

“No, not agai,” she replied, in her very modest inanuer; 
“did you not know that the Medicine Culf was alive and had 
returned ?*' 

‘Then that surely is the Medicine Calf,” the woman cx- 
claimed, ‘‘ now standing in the fort!” and ran to Mr. Tulleck 
to acquaint him with the news. 

“Where ia he? Where is the Medicine Calf?" Mr. Tulluck 
called aloud, and looking among the throng without perceiving 
me. 

" T addressed him in English, calling him by nazne. 

J though at first that he would fall to the ground; it was 
some sezonds before he could speak, his astonishment was so 
overwhelining. At last he found tongue, and broke out in all 
kinde of expressions of joy and welcome. The men, too, 
attached to the fort, on hearing of my arrival, came running 
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in with their utmost speed to welcome one whom they had all 
long since supposed dead. So heartfelt a welcome I could not 
have expected. Little Jim had been taken from his mother’s 
hand before it was known that I was present. He was a 
general pet at the fort, and it usually took one good horse to 
carry ali the presents bestowed upon mother and child. He 
was then wear three years old, running everywhere, and was 
alreacly locked upon by the Crows as their future chicf. 

We tarried at the fort a few days, engaged in hunting buffalo 
for its nen and our own family. Our sonsunipiion was several 
carcasses a day. Duriug iny long absence the Crows had 
nevlected their traps, and they had not dressed more than 
half the usual number of robes, which caused a sensible falling 
off in the trade of the fort, and diininished very materially the 
profits derived by the company from Fort Cass. No reductiong 
however, was lace in iny salary on account of my absence, 
which I considered very liberal conduct on the part of the 
colpany. 

My warriors, becoining uneasy at their inactive life, desired 
to be led against the Black Feet, To gratify then, T selected 
one hundred and six warriors, and sent the others back to the 
village with the women and children, except ny wife, whom I 
requested to stay at the fort to await my return. We marched 
into the eneiny’s country, and in the daytime came suddenly 
upon one of their villages. There were lodges enough to con- 
tain three hundred warriors, but they were probably gone upon 
an expedition, for there were but few present to receive ué. 
We unhesitatingly assaulted it, although we had but little 
fighting to do. We took upward of twenty scalps, and eighteen 
women and chiklren prisoners. We captured two hundred 
and sixty horses, besides weapons, clothing, and other spoils. 

Iicre I succeeded in having a good joke gt the heroine's 
expense, with which I plagued her fora long time. She was 
swifter on foot than any warrior, and we were on foot during 
ihis excursion, On seeing us advance, a young Indian about 
sixteen, took to his heels, rnnuing like a deer. The heroine 
made after him wlth her antelope speed, certain to catch him. 
The Indian did his best, frequently turning his head, like a 
negro with an alliyator at his heels. Seeing that his pursuer 
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must overtake him, and not relishing the idea of having her 
lance tranfix his body—for she was preparing to hurl it—he 
suddenly stepped and faced about, at the same tine throwing 
his bow down and holding up both hands to beg for his life. 
Bhe did what no other warrior in ovr party would have done 
—her woman's heart took pity on the poor fellow's pitiable 
condition—she spared his hfe, aud marched him back captive. 

He being her prisoner, po one had authority over his life but 
herself. He was a fine-looking young man, but when he was 
brought among the Crow warviors he trembled in every joint, 
expecting nothing less than to be killed. 

I thought this too good an opportunity for a joke uot to 
make use of it. 

**T see,” said I addressing myself to Pine Leaf, ‘you have 
refused all our braves that you might win a husbanil from the 
enelny.” 

All the warriors shouted at the sally; but the poor sin] was 
sorely perplexed, and knew not what to do orsay. We rallied 
her so much on her conquest that she finally became quite 
spunky, and I did not know whether she would run her prize 
through with her Janee or uot. One da; I told her I hac talked 
with her prisoner about his capture. ‘ Well,” said she, “ane 
what has he to say about it?" 

“Why, I answered, ‘he says he could have killed jou as 
well as not, but that you promised to warry him if he would 
spare your life.”’ 

She was fully practiced upon, aud she flushed with unger, 
“He lies!" she exclaimed. ‘“ You know I cannot speak to 
these Black Feet, or I would make hin tell a ditteient tale. I 
have told you, as well as other warriors, that [ do net wish to 
wiarry ; my tongue wae straight when I said so. I have told 
you often, and,J have told your sisters and your wives, that, 
if ever I did marry, I would have you, and none other. So 
why do you trifle with my feelings?" 

What she said was a genuine ebullition of feeling ; for, 
although an Indian girl, her heart was as proud, as sensitive, 
and as delicate as ever beat in the breast of civilized woman. 
To soothe her ruffled temper, I told her I would intrust a sceret 
to her. I had undertaken iy prolonged journeying, when all 
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fupposed mic dead, and she along with the rest, solely to 
search through the Rocky Mountains for a ‘ red-handed 
Indian.” I had been unsuesessful in my search, and hac 
returned with spotted horses. 

She laughed immoderately at my invention. 

We now returned to the fort with our trophies, where we 
had a joyous tine. My warriors gave a horse to each man at 
the fort, about fifty in number, and every woinan staying there 
also recuived one. I selected the best oue I had, and made 
little Jim present it to Mr. Tulleck, with which delicate 
attontion he was greatly delighted. My boy could now speak 
quite plain. The men at the fort had taught him to swear 
quite fluently both in French and English, much more to their 
satisfaction than to mine. But I trusted he would soon forget 
his schooling, as the Crows never drink whisky, nor use pro- 
fane languase. 

We left the fort, and reached our village without accident- 
On our arrival we fouud the people in mourning for the loss of 
two warriors, killed in the village by an attack of the Chey- 
ennes; al, notwithstanding my, recent success, we had to 
take part in the crying, ip cbedi-nce to their forme. 

The Cheyennes, in their late attack, used very good general- 
ship; but the result was not so good as their design would 
seen to promise, They started with a force of three thousand 
warriors, wud, dividing thelr anny, Ove hundred marched 
directly over the Tongue River Mountain, where they were 
safe from molestation, woile their main body passed round in 
auother direction, placmg themselves in ambush in a place 
agreed upon, 50 as to fall upon the Crows should they pursue 
their flying division. But the Crows were too wary for thein, 
and their bright design failed. 

The division of fire hundred made a descent ypon the horses, 
killing the two Crows that were among them, and unable to 
escape in time. It was in open day, and our stock was so 
linmense that they actually did succeed in driving off about 
twelye hundred, oi which our family owned about eighty. 
Many of our choices mares, with their foals, and a great 
muuiber of our war-horses, seemed to have intelligence of the 
business in hand, and ran with full speed to the village, where 
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the enemy did not care to follow them. Hundreds of our 
warriors were ready for the conflict, and were impatiently 
awaiting the order to attack; but their chiefs strietly forbade 
their adyance, and even charged wny faithful Dog Soldiers with 
the duty of enforcing their orders. There were in the village 
over four thousand watriors, a force sufficient to repel any 
attack; but the old heads seem to suspect something at the 
bottom of their foes’ audacity, and thus escaped the trap that 
was prepared for them. The horses we cared but little about, 
as it was easy to replace them at any time, without risking the 
lives of so niauy brave warriors. 

On iwny return, all this was related to me by the council. 
They inquired my opinion of the policy they had acted upon, 
and I assented to the wisdom of all they had done. I further 
recommended that no war-party should leave the village for at 
least two weeks, but that all should devote themselves to trap- 
ping bearer, as a aneans better calculated to please the Great 
Spirit, and after that it wae likely he would reward our ex- 
eursions with more constant success. 

My axlvice was approved of, and my medicine was pronounced 
powerful. Jovery trap in the village was accordingly brought to 
light, and a general preparation nade for au active season of 
trapping: peliry parties scattered for overy stream soutaining 
beaver. My old friend and myself, with cach a wife, coinposed 
one party; we took twelve traps, and in ten days collected 
fifty-five beaver shins. All who went out had excellent success, 
as the streains had been but little disturbed for several months. 
Our two weeks’ combined industry produced quite a nuiuber of 
packs. 

It was now abouts the lst of October. I had promised, after 
our two weeks’ trapping, to lead a party in a foray upon the 
Cheyennes. I selected over four hundred warriors, and started 
in pursuit of something—whether horses or scalps was a matter 
of indifference. After an easy travel of twenty days, our spies 
keeping & viligant look-out on the way, a lurge village was re- 
ported some few iniles in advance. Knowing whom wes had to 
deal with, I used my utmost caution, for we were beyond the 
reach of re-enforcement if I should fall into any difficulties. 
We ascended a hill which overlooked their village. We saw 
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their cheerful-locking fires, and would have liked to warm our- 
selves by siinilar ones; but, although firewood was abundant 
it seemed barely advisable to indulge in such a luxury. By the 
size of the village, it was evident we had a powerfal enemy be- 
fore us, and that he was brave we had learned by previous 
experience. After surveying it as well as we could by the 
glean of the stars, I determiued to go down into their village, 
and obtain a closer observation. I took three braves with me, 
and, turning our robes the hair side out, we descended the hill 
and entered the village. 

We found they had recently built a new medicine lodge, and 
the national council was in session that night. We walked up 
to the lodge, and there were a number of Cheyennes smoking 
and conversing, but we could not understand a word they said. 
I passed iny hand inside to reach for a pipe. One was handed 
to me; and after all four of us had taken a few whiffs, I 
handed it back to my accoinmodating lender. We then strolled 
leisurely through their town, and returned to our own camp 
somewhat late in the evening. 

About midnight we visited their herd, and started out quite 
a large drove, which we found at daylight consisted of aight 
hundred head; with these we moved with all possible speed 
toward home, taking the directest route possible. We drove 
at full speed wherever practicable, until the next day at noon; 
we then turned short round the point of a mountain, and 
awalted the arrival of our pursuers. Our animals were well 
rested when the enemy came up, and we had just transferred 
ourselyea to the backs of some that we had borrowed from 
them. As soon as they had rounded the point—about two 
hundred and fifty in number—we issued ont to attack them; 
and, although they were somewhat surprised to behold so large 
a force, they quickly formed and awaited the onset. We were 
soon upon them, killing several, and having a few of our own 
wounded. We withdrew to form another charges; but, before 
wo were ready to fall on them again, they divided their line, 
aud one half made a daring attempt to surround our horses, 
but we defeated their aim. They then retreated toward their 
village, they finding it necessary to re-enforce their numbers. 
before they could either recover their animals or fight our party 
with any show of @uccess, 
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I afterwards learned, when a trader in the Cheyenne nation 
for Bublet, that their main body, consisting of two thousand 
warriors, had started with them, but turned back when within 
four miles of our temporary resting-place. The sinaller division 
trayeHed back as fast as possible in the endeavour to reach 
them, and bring them back to the attack. After proceeding 
two or three hours in their trail, they suddenly came in sight 
of them as they were resting to dress some buffalo. By means 
of couriers and signals they soon hat the whole army on the 
march again; but by this time we were ‘over the bills and far 
away, having resumed our retreat iminediately ou: puravers 
left us. 

Those who aie driving horses in a chase such as thia have a 
great advantage over their pursuers, since the pursuer must 
necessarily ride one horse all the tine, but those that are 
driving can change as often as they please, taking a fresh horse 
every half hour even, if occasion requires. Jn case there is great 
urgency with a diove, & number of warriors are sent in advance 
to lead them, while others are whooping and yelling behind. 
Under this pressure, the animals generally get over the ground 
at a pretty good rate. 

On ou arrival at home with thirteen scalps, over etaht bun- 
dred horses, and none of our party killed, it may be judged 
that we inade nach poise and shouting. 

The trip we had just accoinplishel was o severe one, 
especially ior the wounded, and none but Indians coulkl have 
lived through such torment; but they all finally recovered. 
They begged to be left upon the road, urging that they must 
inevitably die, and it was a folly to impede our flight and 
jeopardize our lives; but I was determined, if possible, to get 
them in alive; for, had I lost but one, the village would again 
have gone into mourning, and that I was desirous to avoid. 


CHAPTER 3AXY. 


Visit of the whele Clow Nation to the Fort—Seien Days’ Trading and 
Reypoicing—Separation of the Yillages—Expediuon to the Camanchea— 
Narrow E-enpe from their Village—Battle with the Black Feet—The 
Whites a55ist us with their Cannon--Captured bt the Black Feet—Re- 
captiucd by the Clrows—Final Victory. 


H AVING now quite a respectable amount of peltry on 
hand, beth of our villages started for the fort to pur- 
chase winter supplies. We carried upwards of forty packs of 
beaver, and two thousand four hundred packs of robes, with 
which we were enabled to make quite an extensive trading, 
We loitered seven days in the vicinity of the fort; then the 
villages separated, for the purpose of driving the buffalo back 
io the Yellow Stone, where they would keep in good condition 
all winter. This required a considerable force of nen, as those 
animals abounded by the thousand at that time where they ara 
now coinparatively scarce, and it is a& conclusion forced upon 
my mind that within half a century the race of buffaloes will 
be extinguished on this continent. Then farewell to the Red 
Man ! for he must also become extinct, unless he applies him- 
self to the cultivation of the soil, which is Leyond the bound of 
probability. The incessant demand for robes has slain thou- 
sands of those noble beasts of the prairie, until the Indians 
themselves begin to grow uneasy at the manijest diminution, 
and, a5 & means of conservation, each nation has adopted the 
policy of confining to itself the right of hunting on its own 
cround. They consider that the buffalo belongs to them as 
their exclusive property; that he was sent to them by the 
Great Spirit for their subsistence; and when he fails them, 
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what shall they resort to? Doubtless, when that time arrives, 
mach of the land which they now roam over will be under the 
whites wan’s cultivation, which will extend inland from both 
oceans. Where then shali the Indian betake himself? Thera 
are no more Mississippis to drive him beyond. Unquestionably 
he will be taken ina surround, as he now surrounds the buffalo; 
and as he cannot assimilate with civilization, the Red Man’s 
doom is apparent. It is a question of time, and no yery Jong 
time either; but the result, as I view it, is a matter of certainty. 

The territory claimed by the Crows would make a larger 
state than Illinois. Portions of it form the choicest land in 
the world, capable of producing anything that will grow in 
the Western and Middle States. Innumerable streams, now 
the homes of the skilful beaver, and clear os the springs of 
the Rocky Mountains, irrigate the plains, and would afford 
power for any amouutof machinery. Mineral springs of every 
degree of temperature abound in the land. ‘The country 
also produces an inconceivable amount of wild fruit of every 
variety, namely, currants, of every kind; raspberries, black 
and red; strawberries, blackberries, cherries; plume, of deliaicus 
flay rand in great abundance; grapes, and nuniberiless other 
var. 29 proper to the latitude and ferile nature of the soil. 

1 am fully convinced that this territory contains vast 
mineral wealth; buf, as I was unacquainted with the proper- 
ties of minerals during my residence with the Crows, I did not 
pay much attention to the investigation of the subject. One 
thing, however, I am convinced of, that no part of the United 
States contains richer deposits of anthracite coal than the 
territory I am speaking of, and my conviction is thua founded. 
I one night surrounded a small mountain with a large force of 
warriors, thinking I had observed the fires of the enemy, and 
that I should catch them in frap. But, to my great surprise, 
it proved to be a mountain of coal on fire, which had, I sup- 
pose, spontaneously ignited. I immediately drew of my 
forces, a8 I was fearful of an explosion. I could readily point 
out the place again. 

Ti would be extremely hazardous to attempt any scientific 
explorations without first gaining the consent of the Crows. 
They have been uniformly friendly with the whites ; still, they 
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would be jealous of any engineering operations, as they would 
be ignorant of their nature. The Crows are a very reserved 
people, and*it would be difficult to negotiate a treaty with them 
for the ceasion of any portion of their Iand. They have 
always refused to send a deputation to Washington, although 
repeatedly invited. Indeed, when I was their chief, 1 always 
opposad the proposition, as I foresaw very clearly what effect 
such a visit would produce upon their minds. The Crows, as 
a nation, had nevor credited any of the representations of the 
great wealth, and power, and nwnbers of their white brethren. 
In the event of a deputation being sent to Washington, the 
preceptions of the savages would be dazzled with the display 
and glitter around them. They would return home dejected 
and humiliated; they would confound the ears of their people 
with the rehearsal of the predominance and magnificence of 
the whites ; feeling their own comparative insignificance, they 
would lose that pride in themselves that now sustains them, 
and, 80 far from being the terror of their enemies, they would 
grow despondent and lethargic; they would addict themselves 
to the vices of the weaker nations, and in a short time their 
land would be ingulfed in the insatiable government voriex, and, 
like hundreds of other once powerful tribes, they would be 
quickly exterminated by the battle-axes of their énemies, 
These are the considerations that influenced me while I ad- 
Ininistered their affairs. 

From the fort I started on foot with two hundred and sixty 
trusty warriors for the Camanche territory. We had reached 
their ground, and were travelling leisurely along upon a high, 
open prairie, when our spies suddenly telegraphed to us to lie 
flat down—an order which we promptly obeyed. We soon 
learned that there was a mwmnber of Indians, some distance 
beyond, engaged in running buffalo and antelope as far as we 
eould see. There appeared to be an outlet to the prairie, 
through which we could see them emerging and disappearing 
like bees passing in and out of a hive. We found at night 
that it was a wide caffon, in which their village was encamped, 
extending over three miles, and must have conteined several 
thousand warriors. They had just driven a host of horses into 
it, to have them ready, most probably, for the next day’s chase, 
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There were still thousands of horses seattered in every direc- 
tion over the prairie, but I preferred to take those already col- 
lected. Tho Camanches, being seldom troubled by the incur- 
sions of their neighbours (ae most of the tribes hold them in 
dread), take no precaution for the safety of their animals, for 
which reason they fell an easy prey to us. 

At the usual time of night we paid a visit to their immense 
herd, and started an innumerable drove; we found it larger 
than we could successfully drive, and were therefore obliged 
io leave several bundreds of them on the prairie. We then 
placed a sufficient number of horse-guides ahead, and, whip- 
ping up our rear, we soon had an immense drove under full 
speed for our own country, making the very earth tremble 
beneath their hoofs. We continued this pace for three days 
and nights, closely followed by our enemies, who, having dis- 
covered their loss the next morning, started after us in pursuit, 
They kept in sight of us each day, but we had the advantage 
of them, as we could change horses and they could not, wulesa 
they happened to pick up a few stragglers on the road. 

On the third day I happened to be leading, and just as I 

tore to look over the summit of a hill on the Arkansas, I dis- 
covered a large village of the Cheayennes not far in advance, 
and lying directly in our course. In an instant we turned to 
the left, and continued on through a hollow with all our 
drove, the Camanches not more than two or three miles in our 
rear. 
On our pursuers arriving at the spot where we had diverged 
to tha left, they held their course right on, and, pouncing upon 
the astonished Cheyennes, conceived they were the party they 
were in pursuit of. We could distinctly hear the report of the 
guns of the contending parties, but did not slacken our pace, 
as our desire to gat home in safety outweighed all curiosity to 
see the issue of the conflict. We afterward learned that the 
Cheyennes inflicted a severe beating upon their deluded assail- 
ants, and chased them back, with the loss of many of their 
warriors, to their own country. This was fine fun for us, and 
Fortune aided us more than our own skill, for we were saved 
any further trouble of defending ovr conquest, and eventually 
reached home without the loss of a single life. 
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Our puravers being disposed of, wa allowed ourselves a little 
more ease. On the fifth day of our retreat wa crossed the 
Arkansas, and, arriving on the bank of Powder River (a branch 
of the south fork of the Platte), wa afforded ouraelves a reat. 
Woe drove all our houses into a ca#ion, and fortified the entrance, 
so that, in case of molestation, we could have repulsed five 
tines our number. There was excellent pasture, affording our 
Wearied and famishing horses the means of satisfying their 
hunger, and refreshing themselves with rest. We also needed 
repose, for we had eaten nothing on the way except what we 
happened to have with us, in the same manner as our horses 
would crop anu occasional mouthful of grass while pursuing 
their flight. 

After refreshing ourselves we resumed our journey, and, 
striking the Laramie River, we passed on through the Park, 
and then crossed the Sweet Water River into our own territory, 
where we were sale. We fell in with Long Hair’s village 
before we entered our own, with whom we had a good time. 
Before patting we gave them five hundred horses. From 
thence we went down to the fort in quest of our own village, 
but learned they were about twenty miles out, encamped on 
the Rose Bud, The inmates of the fort thought it must have 
rained horses, for such a prodigious drove they never saw 
driven in before. We made them a present of s Camanche 
horse all round, and, having stayed one night with them, the 
next inorning we journeyed on to our village. 

We found them all dancing and rejoicing over the success of 
the other war-parties, who had reached home before us, and 
our arrival increased their joy to such an extreme that there 
was no limit to their extravagant manifestations, 

We had not parted from the fort more than two or three 
hours when Big Bowl called there, also in quest of the village, 
bringing two thousand seven hundred horses, which he had 
taken from the Coutnees. 

Tullieck informed him that his son had but just left for the 
village with a large drove. 

“ Yea,’ said the old man, “ but f can laugh at him this time.” 

‘No, no,"’ replied Tulleck, ‘‘ he has beat you; he has twice 
Ba many as you.” 
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“Ugh!” exclaimed the old brave; * his medicine is always 
powerful.” 

We must have started with five thousand horses, for many 
gave out on the way and were left behind, besides a number 
that must have straggled off, for the Cheyennes afterward in- 
formed me thai they picked up a considerable number which 

had undoubtedly belonged to our drove. 

My father, after presenting them with a horse all round at 
the fort, whipped his drove up, saying that he would yet over- 
take the Medicine Calf before he reached the village. 

He arrived just before sunset, when the joy was at its 
height. 

We had horses enough now to eat us out of house and home, 
about eight thousand head having bean brought in during the 
last ten days. 

When the rejoicing was through, I divided my village, send- 
ing two hundred lodges round to start the buffalo toward the 
mountain, while I took one hundred and seventy lodges, and 
made a circuit in the direction of the fort, encamping in the 
bottom close by. I had with me eight or mine hundred 
warliors, besides my division of the women aud children, 

While staying in the vicinity of the fort we were usually 
very careless, never apprebending any attack ; but on the third 
day of our encampment here we were sniddenly assailed by 

nearly fifteen hundred Black Foot warriors, who were probably 
aware that we had divided our village, and had followed us as 
the smallest party, Myself and several other warriors were 
in the fort when the afiack was made, but we soon hastened 
to join our warriors. The contest became severe. The Black 
Feet fought better than I had ever seen them fight before. 
The Crows, being outnumbered by their enemies, were sorely 
pressed, and every man had to exert himself to the utmost te 
withstand the assault. The men at the fort, seeing our situa- 
tion, bronght out fo our aid a small cannon on acart. The 
enemy, seeing them bring it up, charged on it and carried it, 
the Frenchmen who had it in charge running back to the fort 
with all possible speed. The Crows, seeing what had hap- 
pened, made a furious charge on the captors of the cannon, 
and succeeded in retaking it, though not without the lose of 
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several killed and wounded in the confiict,. The gun was 
loaded with musket-balls, and, when finally discharged, did no 
damage to the enemy. 

I was in another quarter, encouraging my warriors to pro- 
tect our lodges, and we at length succeeded in beating them 
off, although they drove away over tweive hundred head of our 
horses with them, without any possibility of cur wresting them 
from them, at least at that time. We lost thirteen warriors 
killed, twelve of whom were scalped, and about thirty wounded. 
it is a wonder we did not suffer 4 loss three times more severe. 
Bui the Black Feet are not steady warriors; they become foo 
much excited in action, and lose many opportunities of inflict- 
ing mischief. If bluster would defeat a fos, their battles would 
be a succession of victories. Had we in the least mistrusted 
an attack, by being in readinesa we could have repulsed them 
without the least effort. But they caught us totally unpre- 
pared ; there was not & man at his post until they were about 
to fall upon us. The enemy lost forty-eight scalps in the 
encounter, besides & number of dead and wounded they earned 
away with them without our being able to lay hands upon 
them. They had also over one hundred horses shot under 
them. 

We suffered a severe loss in the death of the veteran brave 
Hed Child, the hero of a hundred fights, who was killed and 
acelped at his lodge door. His wife, who was by, struck the 
Indian who scalped him with a club, but she did not strike 
him hard enough to disable him. The loss of the old brava 
was severely felt by the whole nation. The orying and mourn- 
ing which ensued pained me more than the loss of our horses. 
After spending the night in mourning, we moved on to the 
other division, to carry the woeful tidings of our reverse. 
When we rejoined them there was a general time of crying. I 
took a great share of the blame to myself, as it was upon my 
proposition that the village had been divided and the disaster 
sustained. I suggested it with a view to facilitate businesg, 
never dreaming of an attack by such an overwhelming force. 

When the excitement had subsided, I determined to wash 
their faces or perish in the attempt, I orderad every one that 
sould work to engage in the erection of a fort in the timber, 
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sufficiently large to hold all our lodges, laying out the work 
myself, and seeing it well under way. I directed them, when 
they had finished the construction, to move their lodges into 
it, and remain there till my return, for, thus protected, they 
could beat off ten times their number. 

J then took nearly seven hundred of our best warriors, and 
started for the Black Feet, resolyed upon revenge, and care- 
less how many I fell in with. 

A small party had recently come in with two sealps, which 
they had obtained near the head of Lewis's Fork, Columbia 
River, They reported a large village of eight hundred lodges, 
from which numerous war-parties had departed, as they had 
erossed their trails in coming hoine, They knew the direct 
road to the village, how it was situated, and all about it, 
which was of great service to me. I therefore took then with 
ine, and employed them as scouts. Every warrior was well 
provided for hard service; each man had a riding-horse, and 
led his war-horse by his side. 

On the seventh day we caine in view of thei village, bui we 
deferred our attack till the next day. The eneury had chosen 
a very good position; they were encamped on a large bend of 
the river, at that time shallow and fordable everywheie, I 
detached fifty of my warriors for a feint, while I stole round 
with the main body to the high ground, taking care to keep 
out of sight of the enemy. Having gained iny position, I 
sionalled to the light division to feign an attack, while my men 
were so excited I could hardly restrain them from rushing out 
and defeating iny purpose. My plan succeeded adtnirably. 
The Black Feet, having suffered theinselves to be decoyed from 
their position by the flight of the fifty warriors, I sounded a 
charge, and my men rushed upon the unprotected village like a 
thunderbolt. We swept every thing before us; the women 
took to the bush like partridges; the warriors fled in every 
direction. They were so paralyzed at our unexpected descent 
that no defence was attempted. I threw myself among the 
thickest group I could see, and positively hacked down seven- 
teen who pretended to be warriors without receiving a scratch, 
although my shield was pretty well cut with arrows. If my 
warriors had all come to their work aceording to tho example 
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that even the heroine set them, not one of the Black Feet who 
ventured to show fight would have escaped. The heroine 
killed three warriors with her lance, and took two fine litile 
boys prisoners. We found but about a thousand warriora ta 
oppose us, while there were lodges enough to sontain three 
tiines the number. We only took sixty-eight scalps after all 
our trouble—a thing I could not account for. We took thirty 
women and children prisoners, and droye home near two 
thousand head of horses, among which were many of our 
owl. 

Aa I had never seen the Black Feet fight so well as at the 
fort, I expected an equal display of valour on thie occasion, 
but they offered nothing worthy the name of defence. I 
learned from my prisoners that my old father-in-law was in 
that village, whose daughter I had nearly killed for dancing 
over tha scalps of the white men. We had only one warrior 
wounded, who was shot through the thigh; but it was not 
broken, and, like all Indian wounds, it soon got well. We 
reached home in less than four days; and, after our arrival, 
pinging and dancing were kept up for a week. 

In taking prisoners froin an enemy we gain much useful 
information, as there are always more or less of their tribe 
domiciliated with us, to whom the captives impart confidence ; 
these relate all that they hear to the chieia, thue affording 
much serviceable information that could not otherwise he 
obtained. The women seem to care but little for their cap- 
tivity, more particularly the young women, who have neither 
husbands nor children to attach them to their own tribe. They 
like Crow husbands, because they keep them painted most of 
the time with the emblems of triumph, and de not whip them 
like their Black Foot husbands. Certain it is that, when once 
eaptured by us, none of them ever wished to return to their 
own nation. In our numerous campsigns that winter we also 
took an unusual number of boys, all of whom make excellent 
Crow warriors, so that our numbers considerably increased 
from our prisoners alone. Some of the best warriors in the 
Crow nation had been boys taken from the surrounding tribes. 
They had been brought up with us, had played with our 
children, and fought their miniature sham-battles together, 
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had grown into men, become warriors, braves, and go on to 
the council, until they were far enough advanced to become 
expert horse-thieves. 

That winter was an exceedingly fortunate ona for the Crow 
nation ; success crowned almost every expedition. Long Hair’s 
warriors achieved somes preat triumphs over the Black Feet, 
and in one battle took nearly a hundred scalps. 

When Long Hair heard of our misfortune at the fort, he 
sent a messenger to our village to offer some of his warriors to 
assist us in retrieving our reverse. But before the arrival of 
the messenger we had been and returned, and were all in the 
height of rejoicing. He hastened back to his village to unpart 
the glad tidings, in order that they might rejoice with us. 

We then engaged in trapping beaver and hunting buffalo for 
the next three weeks, during which time we suffered no moles- 
tation from any of our enemies. 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 


Deputation from the As-ne-boines—Characteristic Speech of Yellow Beily 
—Visit to the Fort—V¥isit to Fort Union—Restua of Five White Men 
from Btarvation—Arrival at Fort Casa—Departure for the Village 
— Virit of the Snakes to the Crowe. 


E received another deputation from the As-ne-boines te 
sue for a renewal of peace. We had lost a warrior and 
two women, who had been massacred when away from the 
village, and on discovery of the bodies we followed the trail of 
the perpetratora in the direction of the Black Foot country. 
We eventually discovered that many petty outrages, which we 
had charged upon the Black Feet, were in reality committed 
by the treacherous As-ne-boines. On their return from their 
thievish inroads they were in the habit of proceeding very near 
to a» Black Foot village, with which they were at peace, and 
then, tuning obliquely, would cross the Missouri into their 
own country, Becoming acquainted with this oft-repeated 
ruse, we determined to chastise them. J accordingly crossed 
the Missouri with a foree of eight hundred and fifty men, and 
invaded their territory with the determination to inflict upon 
thein such a echastisement as should recall them to a sense of 
decency. We encountered a small village, only numbering 
forty lodges, on their way to Fort Union, and within a few 
hundred yards of the fort. Seeing our approach, they in- 
trenched themeelves in a hollow, rendering our assault a work 
of danger. But we stormed their position, and killed twenty- 
six warriors (all of whom we scalped); the remainder we could 
not get at, as we found their position unpregnable. 
Admonished by thia chastisement, they sent another depu- 
tation to us to treat for the re-establishment of peace. But 
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their propositions were unfavourably received, and Yellow 
Belly favoured them with his sentiments in the following 
rather unpalatable and characteristic strain: 

**No,” said he, in answer to their representations, ‘we 
Make peace with you no more. You are doga—you are women- 
slayera—you are unworthy of the confidence or notice of our 
pecple. You lie when you come and say that you want peace. 
You have crooked and forked tongues: they are subtle like the 
tongue of the serpent. Your hearts are corrupt: they ars of- 
fensive in our nostrils. We made peace with you before be- 
cause we pitied you; we looked upon you with contempt, as 
not even worthy to be killed by the Sparrowhawks. We did 
not wish for your scalps: they disgrace our others; we never 
mix then even with those of the Black Feet. When we are 
compelled to take them from you on account of your treachery, 
we give them to our pack-dogs, and even they howl at them. 
Before, we gave you horses to carry you home, and guns to 
kill your buffalo; we gave you meat and drink; you ate, and 
drank, and smoked with us. After all this, you considered 
yourselyes great braves in scalping two of our women. Our 
women would rub out your nation and put out all your fires if 
we should let them loose at you. Come and steal our horses 
when you think best, and get caught at it if you want to feel 
the weight of our tomabawks. Go! we will not make psace 
with you; gol” 

After this very pordial reception, we had no more intercourse 
with the As-ne-boines for some time. 

Shortly after the departure of this delegation, we set out for 
the fort to trade away our peltry, which amounted ta a con- 
siderable number of packs. On arriving there, I found « letter 
from a Mr. Halsey, wuo then had charge of Fort Union, the 
head-quarters of the American Fur Company. The letter was 
couched in rather strong terins, and was evidently written when 
he was under the infil unce of temper. The company had their 
trading-posta among every tribe with which the Crows were at 
war, and for many months past there had been a great falling off 
in trade. The Indians had brought in but little peltry, and the 
universal complaint among all was that it took all their time 
to defend themselves against the Crows. The Crows had 
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killed scores of their warriors; the Crows had stolen all their 
horses; the Crows had captured their women and children ; 
the Crows had kept them mourning and crying; their trappers 
dare not go out to trap for fear of the Crows; their hunters 
dare not, and could not, kill buffalo for fear of the Crowa; in 
short, by this letter it appeared that the poor Crows were the 
constant terror of all the surrounding tribes, 

He concluded his spistle, ‘* For ‘a sake, do keep your 
d-—d Indians at home, so that the other tribes may have a 
chance to work a little, and the company may drive a more 
profitable business.” 

I knew perfectly well that these incessant wars were very 
prejudicial to the company's interest, but it was impossible for 
me to remedy the evil, Other tribes were continually attacking 
the Crowe, killing their brayes, and stealing their horses, and, 
of course, they were bound to make reprisals. In justice to the 
Crowa I must say, that other tribea were generally the ag- 
gressors, until the policy was forcad upon me of endeavouring 
to ‘conquer a peace.'' I thought, if I could make the Crow 
nation a terror to all their neighbours, that their antagonists 
would be reduced to petition for peace, and then turn their 
battle-axes into beayer-traps, and their lances into hunting 
knives. 

Our villages, having made their purchases, left the fort, but 
stayed in the vicinity, engaged in trapping and making robes. 
The letter I had just received from Halsey requested my at- 
tendance on him that spring. I left my people, and went 
down the river to Fort Union. On arriving, I found a large 
body of the As-ne-boines encamped near the fori. Their chiefs 
immediately came to me, wishing me to conclude peace with 
them as representative of the Crow nation. They attempted 
to palliate their late misdeeds by throwing the blame on a few 
As-ne-boine desperadoes, who had acted without the authority 
or cognizance of the national council, and that they had been 
severely punished by the tribe for their excesses. 

In answer, I told them that I had no arthority to conclude 
peace; that, even if I had, they would not observe a peace 
tonger than one moon; that I thought the Crows would throw 
difficulties in the way of entertaining their propositions, but 
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that they could apply fo the council again, and learn how they 
were inclined, 

Mr. Halsey and all the sub-traders present interceded with 
me to exeri myself in establishing a peace between the two 
nations, which request I promised to comply with. The 
chiefe inquired whether we would take their lives in the 
event of their visiting us on such a mission. I assured them 
that the Crows would hold their hives sacred; that they were 
not dogs, as many nations were, but that they were a great 
and magnanimous nation, whose power was predominant, and 
who killed no enemies but in battle. 

I remained at the fort about three weeks, and, as most of 
the sub-tradera, clerks, and interpreters were in, we bad a 
glorious time. It was at least three or four years since I had 
last visited there; for, though I fonght a battle outside its 
walls lately, I did not see fit at that time to make them a 
call. 

The boats being ready to return, ] started with them, but 
their progress was so slow and wearisome on their way wp to 
the Yellow Stone that I leaped ashore, intending fo make my 
way over dryland. I have always rejoiced that I was prompted 
to take that siep, for I became instrumental thereby in per- 
forming a merciful deed among so many that might be termed 
unmerciful. 

I had not travelled more than three miles when I came 
across & white man, named Fuller, in « iamishing condition, 
Tt had a companion with me, whom I started off to the boats 
to bid them prepare something suitable to recover the poor 
fellow, and to order them to touch on shore when they came 
to where he lay. Fuller was quite delirious. I had discovered 
him just in the nick of time, as he could not have survived 
many hours longer. My companion was not long in performing 
his errand, and, when the boat touched for him, we carried 
him on board, and gaye him tea and warm restoratives. He 
shortly revived, and then gave me to understand, in a very in- 
coherent manner, that he had four companions in a similar 
condition near to where I had found him. 

At this intelligence we went on shore again to succour them 
aleo. We had a long hunt before we succeeded in finding 
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them, and when we at last discovered them, we found them 
picking and eating rosebuds, or, rather, the pods containing 
seed of last year's growth. When they saw us approaching 
they attempted to run, supposing us to be Indians; but, their 
strength failing them, they sought to conceal themselves in 
the bushes. We made known our errand to them, and invited 
them on board the boat. Our opportune offer of service seemed 
#0 providential, that the fortitude of the poor famishing fellows 
eould not sustain them, and they all gave way to a plentiful 
flood of tears. We conveyed them on board the boat, and 
furnished them with food adapted to their emaciated con- 
dition. 

When in sone measure restored, they informed us that they 
had been trapping in the mountains, their party originally con- 
sisting of eleyen men: that they were on their road to Fort 
Cass, with their pack-horses and four packs of beaver, when 
they were set upon by the Black Feat, who killed six of their 
party, and despoiled them of every article they had, and it 
was by a miracie that they escaped from their hands. When 
they had supposed themselves near the fort, they saw a great 
number of Indians, whom they took for Black Feet: to avoid 
them, they took a wide cireuit through the prairie. Tha 
Indians whom they mistook for Black Feet were a party of 
Crows, and if they had gone up to thei and made their case 
known, the Crows would have escorted them to the fort, and 
probably have pursued the Black Feet, and have retaken their 
property. On returning from their circuit, they struck the 
river a great distance below the fort, and were still travelling 
down the river in search of it. They had nothing to eat, and 
nothing to kill game with to relieve their wants. They went 
en with the boats, while I and my companion resumed our 
‘“‘ over-land route." 

We reached the fort several days in advance of the boats. 
I only rested one night there, and then proceeded directly on 
to my Indian home. Shortly after my arrival there, the villages 
moved on up the river, proceeding leisurely, and killing buffalo 
and dressing robes on the way. ‘We finally reached the moun- 
tain streams, and, as if was now near September, the beaver 
were getting to be in fine condition for trapping. 
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We had at this time a visit from eight hundred lodges of the 
Snakes, who came for the purpose of trading, as they had no 
trading-post of their own. They remained with us several 
weeks, and we had a very agreeable time together. This 
furnished me with an opportunity of enlarging to the Crows 
opon the superior delights of peace. Wecould visit the lodges 
of our Snake friends, and they could visit onre without cutting 
each other's throats. Our women could chatter together, our 
children gambol and have their sham-batiles together, while 
the old veterans could talk over their achievements, and simile 
at the mimic war-whoops of their children. They could also 
trade together, and derive mutual benefit from the fair ex- 
change of commodities. I contrasted thia with the incessant 
butcheries that distinguished their intercourse with some tribes, 
and asked them which relation was the more desirable, 

The Crows had many things to trade away which they had" 
no need for, or, if they had needed them, they could replace 
them with a fresh supply from the fort. The nation was 
desirous thet their guests should see the trading-post, where 
all their goods were stored beyond the reach of their eneniies, 
and whenee they drew their supplies as often as they had 
need of them; for the simpla Crows supposed thet the posts, 
with their contents, were the property of the nation, and that 
the whites who were in charge there were their own agents, 
To gratify their natural pride, I led a party to the fort, among 
whom were two hundred of our Snake visitors. On entering 
the fort, and looking over the store-house, they were struck 
dumb with astonishment; they could not comprehend the 
vastness of the wealth that was displayed before them. They 
had never before seen a depét of goods, and this exceeded all 
they had any previous experience of. The rows of puna 
highly polished, the battle-axes, lance-blades, scarlet eloth, 
beads, and many curiosities they had never seen before, filled 
them with admiration; they could not gaze sufficiently at 
these indications of cur wealth. 

' ‘Bhey inquired of the Crows whether our nation made all 
those articles there. They told them that they did not; that 
they were made at our great fort below in comparison with 
which this was but a small lodge; that all our supplies were 
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manufactured thera, and brought up the river in great boats 
by our white friends. 

They then inquired by what means they had gained the 
alliance of the-whites ; that, instead of killing them and banish- 
ing them from their hunting-ground, as they did to many 
nations, they should give themselves the great trouble to 
serve them with their boats, and bring them such immense 
supplies. 

The Crows informed them that their great chief, the Medi- 
cine Calf, had been instrumental in accomplishing all this. 
By his long residence with the whites, after his sale to them 
by the Cheyennes when he had become a great brave, he had 
gained surprising influence with the great white chief, who 
loved the Medicine Calf, and had taught him to make forta, 
and had suffered him to come back to his people in order to 
‘teach them to become great, and overcome ail their enernies, 

The Snakes were wonder-stricken ai such marvela. The 
unassailable fort (which a single bomb-shell would have blown 
to atome), Hlled with an inexhaustible store of rich goods; 
our great fort down the river, in comparison with which this 
was but a small lodge, and where all these marvellous products 
of our ingenuity were manufactured ; our mysterious conneo- 
tion with the whites, which procured us the advantage of their 
tinremuneéerated services, and shielded us with the irresistible 
succour of the great white chiei—all this overpowered their 
imagination. The wealth and power of the Crow nation ex- 
ceeded all conception, and to oppose them in war was to incur 
unavoidable destruction, 

After the Snakes had traded off their stock of peliry, ob- 
taining large supplies in exchange, we returned to the village. 
They had wonderful narratives of the big fort and wealth of 
the Crow nation to spin to their fellow-villagers. In fact, they 
were #0 impressed with the ides of our superiority that two 
hundred lodges of the Snakes joined our nation, and never 
separated from them. They had a chief of their own, but con- 
formed to our laws and regulations, proving themselves faith- 
ful fellow-citizens, and emulating our best warriors in battle. 
This coalition increased our force to the number of five 
hundred warriors—more than we had lost in battle for four years 
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nreceding. They intermarried with our women, and in a few 
O,,,3,Were so completely transformed that they had quite for- 
OWO to vetir Snake origin. On our return, the remainder of 
who ived' left us, 
ches} ogseaour absence the Black Feet had invaded our 
had .. in gand made off with upward of three thousand of 
the , —,, very greatly to our detriment. The Snakea were 
hearG yg to pursue them, or, at least, to assist their hosta in 
Pécapturing their stolen property, but Long Hair declined 
their proffered service. He said, * No, Iam too old to run 
after them, and the warriors must have some ane to direct 
them. Snovld any accident befall my people, the medicine 
chief would be grieved. ‘Ve must wait his return from tha 
fort; if he then deems it proper to punish them, he will not 
be long without the means.”’ 

Our villages atill remaincd togather, and wa moved on to the 
head-waters of the Yellow Stone. ‘We had several war-partiea 
out, and some endeavouring to retrieve our equine losses, 
while those who remained in the village applied themselves to 
trapping and hunting. The Snake women were very skilful 
in dressing robes—far superior to our own, as they had becn 
More engaged in it. 

My warriors were again burning with the desire for war and 
horse-raids, although our prairies were alive with animals, 
Inaction seemed to consume them. inspite of my piolubition, 
they would steal away in parties during the night. When 
convicted, I would inflict severe floggings upon them by my 
Dog Boidiers (who did not spare the lash); bué it was to little 
purpose. In fact, they took if as honourable distinction to 
receive a lashing, inasmuch #6 it indicated their overruling 
ardour for war; and the culprit who received a flogging this 
morning for disobedience of orders, was sure te be off at 
night again. An old warrior despises tha sight of a trap; 
hunting buffalo, even, does not afford him excitement enough. 
Nothing but war or & horte-raid is a business worth their 
attending to, and the chief who seeke to control this pre- 
dilection too far loses popularity. 

Accordingly, I gave way to the general dosira of my warriors. 
I selected one hundred and sixty trusty braves, intending 
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**to lay alongside’ my old friends the Black Feet, and wipe 
out one or two old scores I had marked against theruate 
invaded their territory with my little force, and mar 
admonishing my spies to extreme vigilance. We 6d the 
night of a village, and secreted ourselves till the pi« banish- 
of night. On our march we discovered a singrO Many 
Bome of the party called him to them, and clubbed 2uble to 
and scalped him. He had mistaken us for his own peoprnsa 

At midnight we visited their herd, and drove out six hundred 
and forty head. A number of their best cattle were tied at 
the doors of their lodges and in their corrals. I arrived hone 
safe with my booty, and, as I had taken one scalp, we had a 
great dance. All our other parties were very successful, ex- 
cepting one. That wae one that had gone on an expedition 
againet the Arrap-a-hos. Pine Leaf was in the number. 
They had taken about a thousand horses, and, having reached 
a distance éhat they supposed safe, they slackened their pace, 
and were proceeding earelessl} along. Suddenly their pur- 
slerg caine in aight—a strong posse comitatus—and retook all 
their animals except those that bore the fugitives, and killed 
three of their comrades. The heroine came back in mourning, 
looking like the last of her race. 

Gne of our victorious parties brought back fifty boys and 
girls whom they had captured while gathering fruit. Since 
the loss of our three thousand horses to the Black Feet we 
had captured six thousand, two thougand five hundred of 
which had been recovered from the Black Feet. 

We now moved on to the Yellow Stone, and crossed it, the 
villages still keeping together. We then journeyed on slowly 
in the direction of the fort, trapping and hunting all the way. 
We kept a vigilant eye upon our prisoners, for fear they might 
attempt an escape to their own tribes, and thus bring upon us 
a fos when we had no time to attend to him. . 

This was & very productive fall for peltry, and we sent in 
great quantities to the fort in advance of our arrival. Ire 
mained at the trading-post nearly the whole of the winter. It 
the early spring the Crows sent for me to rejoin them, J went 
accordingly, and found that their long-continued good fortun 
had suffered a reverse. They had grown careless in their ox 
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Ons, and had lost some of their warriors. They wished 
who' © revenge their deaths and wash their faces. 
uired them to defer their retaliation until their robes 
dressed and sent to the fort. They took hold of the 
a8 in good earnest, and every robe was soon ready for 


og DOW time to plant our tobacco, and we all moved in 
of my ‘tin of our planting-ground. The seed was put in, 

~ . v attending ceremonial gone through with. Our pacific 
business thus completed, the warriors began to prepare for 
war. Our horses had been but little used during the winter, 
and they were all fat and in high condition, 

I took three hundred and sixty warriors and went against 
the Cheyennes. We discovered a moving village of sixty 
ledges, charzed on it, and bore away nine scalps, with con- 
siderable booty, without losing one drop of blood, Pine Leaf 
was in my party, and being so unfortunate as not to count one 
coo, she was greatly out of humour, and blamed me for depriv- 
ing her of the opportunity of Eling an enemy. The truth 
is, we had no time te favour her, as I was desirous to secure 
our booty and pet off without endangering the loss of a man. 

Her young Black Foot prisoner had become quite a warrior ; 
he went to war constantly, and bid fair to equal his captor in 
valour. He was already a match for an ordinary Sioux 
watrior, and took great pride in his sister Pine Leaf. 

All our war-parties returned without loss, and the nation re- 
sumed its customary good spirits, I then returned to the fort, 
where I rested ali the summer. 

My thoughts had for a long time past reverted to home. 
Year after year had rolled away, and now that I had attained 
middle life, they seemed to pass me with accelerated pace, and 
the question would intrude upon my mind, What had I done? 
Wheu [ abandoned myself seriously to reflection, it seemed as 
if I had slumbered sway the last twelve years. Others had 
accomplished tha sane toils as myself, and were now enjoying 
the fruits of their labour, and living in luxury and ease. 

But what had been my career? and what advance had I 
made toward this desirable consummation? I had just visited 
the Indian territory to gratify a youthful thirst for adventure ; 
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T had narrowly eseaped starvation in a service in which 
no interest; J had traversed the fastnesses of the far ad wipe 
Mountaina in summer heats and winter frosts; I hyResuats 
countered savage beasts and wild men, until my delive, ed 
was a prevailing miracle. By the mere badinage of a f ann 
trapper I had been adopted among the savages, and had ~ 
formed my superior habits to their ruthless and ont ae 
ways; I had accompanied them in their mutual sla” to 
and dyed iny hand erimson with tne vivua of viebima WeOP/ase 
never injured me; I had distinguished myself in my barbarian 
zeclusion, and had risen to suprame command in the nation I 
had devoted myself to. And what had I to show for so much 
wasted energy, and such a catalogue of ruthless deeds? 

I had been the means of saying many a fellow-creature’s 
life. Did they still owe me gratitude? Possibly some few 
did, while otherg had forgotten my name. In good truth, 
when I sought the resulta of my prolonged labours, I found I 
had simply wasted my time, I had bestowed years upon 
others, aud only moments upon myself. 

However, I still lived, and there was yei time to take more 
head unto my ways. I resolved to po home and see my - 
friends, and deliver myself from this present vagabond life. 
The attachments I had formed during my savage chieftainship 
still retained some hold upon my affections, and it was 
barely possible I might return to them, and end my days 
among my trusty braves. There at least was fidelity, ard, 
when my soul should depart for the spirit land, their rude faith 
would prompt them to paint my bones, and treasure them 
until f should visit them from my ever-flowering hunting- 
ground, and demand them at their hands. 

Buch gober thoughts as these occupied my mind during my 
summer residence at the fort. I had brought with me all the 
peltry we had accumulated, in order to be in season for the 
boats, which were soon to start for the lower fort. I had 
directad the village to follow slong with whatever peltry they 
mighé collect befora the departure of the boats. 

In obedienes to this instruction, about two hundred and 
fifty warriors came down, bringing their commodities with them 
but the boats had gone, and I still was waiting at the fort. 
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One day a party of my men were out to hunt baffalo for our 
own use, when they accidentally scared up eleven Black Feet, 
who were lurking about on the look-out for horses, They 
chased them into our old camping-ground, and the fugitives 
head taken refuge in our old temporary fort. I wae sitting at 
the fort the while, busily conversing with persons present ; I 
heard the report of their guns, and supposed, if the affair 
proved serious, I should be promptly sent for. Bad Hand, one 
of my leaders, finally said, '‘ They are fighting out yonder, and 
I don’t suppose they can do anything without we are with 
them. Let us go.” 

We each threw on a chief's coat, and went down to see how 
matters stood. J found the Black Feet fortified in their posi- 
tion, and our men ineffectually firing upon them. I ordered 
an immediate assault, placing myself at their head. We ad- 
vanced a few paces at a rapid rate, when I fell senseless, with 
the bleod gushing from my mouth in a stream. All sup- 
posed ine mortally wounded, and I was carried iuto the fort 
to breathe my last. 

The boats had left, and Tulieck happened to be starting 
after thein just as [ was carried in. Seeing my wounded con- 
dition, and every one pronouncing mein a dying state, he re- 
ported me as being dead at the lower fort, whenee the news 
travelled to my friends in St. Louis that I had been killed ing 
fight with the Indians. 

In an hour or two it was discovered that there was still life 
in me, and that I was reviving. I was examined: there was 
no bullet-wound on my body, and again it was proved that my 
broad-bladed hunting-knife (though not the same one} had 
averted the blow. It had bean struck with an ounce of lead 
impelled with the full force of gunpowder. I speedily re- 
covered, but continued sore for a long time. 

Every Black Foot was killed by my men, who sealed their 
dafencs and leaped upon them in such numbers that they 
almost smothered them. Only four of my warriors were 
wounded. Intelligence of my injury was sent to the village, 
which was three weeks in reaching them. One thousand 
warriors instantly set out for the fort, all my wives accom- 
panying them; but I had recovered before their arrival. 
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Our party had searcely encamped outside the fort, when the 
Black Feet, who were always haunting us, stole about eight 
hundred head of horses. On discovering the theft, a large 
party started on their trail up the river. The depredators 
would have to cross the river to pet home, aud there was no 
crossing for horses nearer than fifteen miles, after which they 
had to goon to the Mussel Shell, a distance of twenty miles 
farther, and only ten from the fort. I knew that this would 
be the route of the fugitives, because it was their regular beat. 
I had had no thought of going until it suddenly occurred to me 
that the party in pursuit would most likely fail to overtake the 
thieves, while I hac so admirable an opportunity to catch them 
on the Mussel Shell. I took a party, thereforc, forded the 
tiver near the fort, and went on straight to the Mussel Shell, 
where I posted my men. Our unsuspecting vicilins came up, 
singing in great merriment, and driving our horses hefore thein, 
all of which were jaded, I suffered them to approach close 
upon us, and then gave the word to charge. Never was a 
party taken more by surprise ; they were too dunbfoundered to 
offer resistance, and all we had to do was to chop them down. 
We had their twenty-four sealps in little more than the same 
number of seconds, 

-When the other party came up and found the work done, 
they thought we had been rained down there. They knew 
they had left us at the fort, and we had not passed them on 
the way, and where did we come from? 

Pine Leaf was with the party, and she was ready to blow 
me off my horse. It was unfair to take the job out of their 
hands, after they had almost run their horses off their legs in 
the chase. I expressed my regret at the fortunate turn affairs 
had taken, and promised never to offend in the saine inanner 
again; but it was a long while before I could banter her into 
good humour. 

I remained at the fort all the summer (as before stated), 
intending to go down the river on my way to St. Louis with 
the Iast boats in the fall. While idling there, J found the five 
men whom I had rescued from starvation in a penniless con- 
dition, and unable to go to work again. It seemed the company 
had issued orders to their agents to furnish no more outfits to 
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free trappers on their personal credit, as the risk waa too great, 
from their extremes liability to be killed by the Indians. To 
engage to work for the company at the price they were paying 
hands was only perpetuating their poverty; for they were run- 
ning the same risk of their lives as if trapping for themeselvea, 
and their remuneration was but as one to ten. They wera 
down-hearted, and knew not what to do. Considering their 
gad condition, I determined to befriend them, and risk the 
chances. I therefore offered to give them an excellent outfit, 
and direct them to the best beaver-ground in the Crow uation, 
where they would be protected from all harm by my Orow 
WASITIOTS as my friends, my interest to be one half of the 
proceeds. 

This offer was cheerfully accepted by the five men, and they 
were highly elated at the prospect. I then acquainted the 
Crows that those men were my friends; that they were the 
remains of a party of eleven, of whom six kad been killed by 
the Black Fest, who had despoiled them of everything they 
had, and that I had found these in the prairie almost famished 
to death. I had engaged them to stay in the nation and trap 
for me, aud I wished my faithful Crow braves to protect them 
in their pursuit, and suffer none to offer them molestation. 
This they all readily promised to do, and were even pleased 
with the trust; for it was a belief with the Crows that 
the beavers in their streams were too numerous ever to be 
diminished. My bosom friend offered to remain with them, to 
ahow them the bast streams, and render them all the assistance 
in his power. He was a most valuable auxiliary, as his skill 
in trapping I never saw excelled. They went to work, and 
met with extraordinary success; my share of their labours of 
less than three months amounted to five thousand dollars. 


CHAPTER XXYII. 


Departure for St, Louie—Visit Fort Union—Fort Clarke—Dessend to the 
A-rick-a-ra Country—Am taken Prisoner—Exiraordinary Meana of 
Relegsze—Reach 6t, Loula—Seareely recognized by my Sistera-—-Changes 
—KEetrangement of Friends—HSigh for my Indian Home. 


HE Sparrowhawk nation was all assembled at the fort, to 
take leave of the Medicine Calf for several moons. The 
boats had arrived filled with a fresh stock of goods, and the 
nation made purchases to the amount of many thousands of 
dollars. The boats being now ready to return again, I made 
a short address to my people before I bade them adieu. 

“ Sparrowhawks!'’ I said, ‘I am going to leave you for 
few moons, to visit my friends among the white men, I shall 
return to you by Green Grass, when the boats come back from 
the country of the whites. While I am away, I desire you to 
remember the counsel I have often given you. I wish you to 
send out no war-parties, because you want for nothing, and 
your nation is feared by all the neighbouring tribes. Keep a 
good look-out over your horses, so as to afford the enemy no 
opportunity of stealing them. It is through carelessness in 
the horse-guards that one half the horses are lost, and it is the 
loss of horses that leads fo half the battles that you fight. It 
is better not to have your horses stolen in the first place, than 
to steal inore in the place of those you have lost. 

“Taleo commend Mr. Tulleck to your care, as well as all 
the inmates of the fort. ‘Visit them often, and see that they 
are nof besteged or starved out by their enemies. Do not let 
the Black Feet or any other bad Indians harm them. Behaye 
yourselyes as becomes my faithful Crows, Adieul” 

They all promised obedience to my instructions, and I was 
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soon ou board. The boats were cast loose, and we were borne 
rapidly down stream by the swift current of the Yellow 
Btona. 

Wa called at Fort Union, and I stayed there three days. 
Here I had a fine canoe built, and two oarsmen farnished me 
to carry ine to St. Louis. I was bearer of a large package of 
letters; and when iny little craft was finished, 1 stepped on 
board and launched out upon the swift-rolling current of the 
Missouri. After the brilliant opportunities I had had of reali- 
zing a princely fortune, my only wealth consisted ‘of an order 
Tpon the coinpany for seven thousand eight hundred dollars. 

Arviving at Fort Clarke, we made another short stay. The 
A-rick-a-ras, whose country was some hundred and fifty iniles 
farther down, had just stolen nearly all the horses belonging 
to the fort, Bellemaire, the interpreter of the fort, proposed 
to mea to go after them, and see if we could recover sore of 
the horses. I consented, and we went down to their village in 
my canoe, and on our arrival there found them all dancing. 
Antoine Garro, with two relatives, were in the number. On 
Beeing our approach, one shouted, ‘‘ Hera come white men!” 
and Garro aud ius brother instantly sprang towards us and 
pushed ws into a lodge, where we were apparently prisoners. 
A council was swnmoned to decide upon our fate, and I had 
but slight hopes of ever seeing St. Louis. A young Indian 
came at that inoment, and meutioned in a whisper to Peter 
that there was @ large boat approaching. He made a long 
haranguc before the others, in which he earnestly and ener- 
petically declaimed against taking the lives of white men. He 
concluded his oration by saying, ‘‘ You have now my opinion, 
and remember, if you decide upon taking these white men's 
lives, I stay with you uo longer.’’ He then left the council 
and went down to the boat, where he advised the occupants to 
eross to the other side of the river, as the Indians were at that 
moment deliberating upon the fate of Bellemaire and three 
others. Garro’s father happened to be on board, who was & 
great man among the Indians, and, on learning what business 
was in hand, he provided himself with a club, and entered tha 
village with his son Peter. He then set about the council, and 
administered to all the members such a hearty thrashing, laying 
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surely alay some of them. 

“There!” exclaimed the old man, after having belaboured 
them till he was out of breath, ‘‘ I'll teach you to deliberate on 
the lives of white men, dogs as ye are!" 

The Indians offered no resistance, and said not a word. We 
remained all night with old Garro’s company, and returned ta 
the fort in the morning. Bellemaive recovered his own horses, 
but could obtain none belonging to the fort. We called at all 
the forte that lay in our way, to collect what despatches they 
had to send, making but brief stay, however, as I was im- 
patient to be getting ou. At Fort Canaille [ obtained a 
passenger, 2 s0n of Mr. Pappen, who was going to St. Louis, 
and | received reiterated charges to be very careful of him, 

Soou after our departure from the fort there oaniw on a cold 
rain-storn, which lasted several hours; the storm raged fiercely, 
and we had to make fast toa sanagin the ainiddle of the river 
to gave ourselves from driving ashore, I had my Indian fire- 
striker, and, ainid all the wind and rain, I repeatedly lit my 
pipe. My young passenger was astonished at the performances, 
**Tf you can strike a fire,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘in such a storm as 
this, 1 do not fear perishing.”’ 

When the stomn had somewhat abated, we landed to encamp. 
I shot two fat wild turkeys, which were quite a rarity to me, 
after haying lived so many years on buffalo-meat, there being 
no turkeys in the Crow country. On arriving at Jefferson 
City I felt quite sick, and showed syinptome of fever; but I 
was auxious to reach home without laying up. <A steamboat 
coming down the river, I went on board, canoe and all, and 
was soon lauded on the dock of St. Louis. 

It waa fourteen years since I bad last seen the city, and 
what a difference was observable in those few years! But I 
was too sick to take much notice of things, and hastened to 
my sister's house, acconipanied by the carpenter of the boat. 

He rapped; the door was opened by my younger sister; I 
was supporting myself against the wall. Greetings passed 
between them, for my companion was acquainted with my 
family; and he then informed her that he was the bearer of 
sad news—her brother Jaines was dead. 
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My sister Louise began to cry, and informed him they had 
learned the news some weeks since. 

Then turning to me, he said, ‘Come in, Jim, amd see your 
aister ery for you.” 

I advanced, aud addressed her in my old familiar manner, 
“* How do you do, Lou?” 

I must have been a curious looking object for an affectionate 
slater to recognize. All my clothing consisted of dressed ante- 
lope, deer, and the skins of mountain sheep, highly ornatnented 
by my Indian wives, My long hair, as black as the raven’s 
wing, descended to my hips, and I presented more the appear- 
ance of a Crow than that of a civilized being. 

She gazed at me for & moment with a searching look, and 
then exclaiming, ‘‘ My God, it is my brother!" she flow into 
niy arins, and was for soine time unable to speak. 

At length she said, ‘‘ We received a letter nforining us of 
your death, and that Mr, Tulleck had seen you borne into Fort 
Cass dead.” 

My elder sister, Matilda, was upstairs, entertaluug « few 
female friends, and Lou bounded upstairs to acquaint hor that 
her brother James wished to speak to her. 

Thinking her to be jesting, she said, ‘' Are you not ashamed 
of yourself to jest on such a subject?" and she shed tears at 
thus having ine recalled to remembrance. 

Louise asseverated her earnestness, and Matikia reproved 
her for her wautonness, but would not budge to vo and wee for 
herself, At length a Mrs. Le Fevre said, 

“Matilda, I believe she is in earnest, aud if you du not go 
and sea, I will.’ 

She had been a child with mc, and we used to repuat our 
catechism together; now she was married, and the wother of 
Beveral children. 

She came tripping downstairs into my sister’s apartuicnt, 
making @ cerewonious courtesy as she entered. Aly sister 
introduced her to me, asking me if I did not recollect my 
commeére (for we were baptized together}. 1 had forgotten her, 
but the mention of this circumstance recalled her to iny inind, 
and there was another embracing. 

Her faith being thus confirmed, iny sister Matilda was called 
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down, and my reception from her was even more cordial than 
from the preceding friends. She was a woman ol great warmth 
of feeling, and her heart was full to overflowing with the 
emotions iny name had called up. She waa the eldest of the 
family, and since our mother's death she had been et once 
mother and sister to us all. Although I was the vagrant of 
the fainily, I still lived in her sisterly heart, and the suppo- 
sition that my earthly career was closed had only haliowed my 
memory in her affections. 

This was my second reception by my relatives after I had 
been supposed dead, One by my savage friends, who, in wel- 
coming me as their long-lost child, exhibited all the genuine 
emotions of untutored nature; and this second by my slvilized 
friends, who, if less energetic in their demonstrations of attach- 
ment, showed equal heartfelt joy, equal sincerity, and far 
superior decorum. 

The following morning I visited the company's office and 
delivered my letters. I became too weak to walk home, and 
Mr, Chouteau very obligingly drove me back in his carriage. 
I was compelled to take to my bed, where I was confined for 
several days, under good medical attendance, and most as- 
siduously attended by my relatives. 

Their answers to iy Many inquiries confounded me entirely. 

"Whore is my father? "’ 

‘‘He went back to Virginia, and died there many years 
ago,” 

‘Where are my brothers?” 

« They are scattered about the country.” 

‘‘ Where is such and such a frend?” 

‘In big grave.” 

“Where is Eliza?” 

“She was married a month ago, after receiving intelligence 
of your certain death.” 

I ceased my querying, and averted my eyes from my sister's 
gaze. 

And this, I mused, is my return home after years of bright 
anticipations of welcome! This is my secure and sunshiny 
haven, after so long and dangerous a voyage! My father dead, 
my brothers dispersed, my friends in their graves, and my loved 
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one married! She did well—I have no right to complain—she 
is lost to me for ever! If a man’s home exists in the heart of 
his friends, with the death and alienation of those friends his 
cherished home fades away, and he is again a wanderer upon 
the earth. 

I do not know whether it was disappointment at so much 
death, mutation, and estrangement, or whether I bore the 
disease immediately in my own heart, but I was disappointed 
in my return home; the anticipations J had formed were not 
realized*—a feeling of cynicism passed over me. I thought of 
“my Indian home, and of the unsophisticated hearts I had left 
behind me, Their lives were savage, and their perpetual ani- 
mosities repulsive, but with this dark background there was 
mauch vivid colouring in relief, If the Indian was unrelenting, 
and murdered with his lance, his battle-axe, and his knife, his 
white brother was equally unfeeling, and had ways of torturing 
his victim, if less violent, not the less certain. The savage is 
artless, and when you win his admiration there is no envious 
reservation to prompt him to do injustice to your name. You 
live arnong them honoured; and on your death, your bones ara 
stored religiously in their great cave along with others of pre- 
ceding generations, to ba each year visited, aud painted, and 
reflected on by a host of devoted companions, There is not 
the elegance there, the luxury, the refined breeding, but thera 
is rude plenty, prairies studded with horses, and room to 
wander without any man to call your steps in question. My 
ehild was there, and his mother, whom I loved; a return there 
was in no way unnatural. I had acquired their habits, and 
Was in some manner useful to them. I had no tie to hold ma 
here, and I already almost determined upon returning to my 
Indian home. 

Such thoughts as these, as I lay on my sick bed, passed 
continuously through my mind. A few of my early friends, as 
they heard of my return, came one after the other to visit me; 
but they were all changed. The flight of time had wrought 
furrows upon their smooth brows, and the shadow of the wings 
of Time was resting upon the few fair cheeks I had known in 


my younger days. 
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Thsapreeeble Rencounters in $t. Louta—Alessenger arrives from Fort Caas—— vel- 


Jmmiinent Peril of the Whites from the infuriated Crowe—The Canse—- 
Imredinte Retarn—Incidents of my Arrival—Pine Leaf substituted for 
EFliza—Last Battle with the Black Feet—Final Adieu to the Crows, 


T now comes in the order of relation to describe two or 
three unpleasant rencounters I had with various parties in 
St. Louis, growing out of the misunderstanding (already 
related} between the Crows and Mr. Fitzpatrick’s party, I 
had already heard reports in the mountains detrimental to my 
character for my supposed action in the matter, but I had 
never paid much attention ta them. .Friends had cautioned 
me that there were large sums of money offered for my life, 
and that several men had even undertaken to earn the rewards, 
T could not credit such friendly intimations ; still I thought, on 
the principle that there is never smoke but there is fire, that it 
would be as well to keap myself a little on my guard. 

T had recovered from my sickness, and I spent much of my 
time about town. My friends repeatedly inguired of me if I 
had geen Fitzpatrick. Wondering how so much interest could 
attach to my Meeting with that man, I asked one day what 
reason there was for making the inquiry. My friend anewered, 
“7 don't wish you to adduce me as authority; but there are 
strong threats of taking your life for an alleged robbery 
of Fitzpatrick by the Crow nation, in which you were deeply 
concerned.” 

I saw now what to prepare for, although I atill inclined to 
doubt that any man, possessed of ordinary perceptions, could 
charge me with an offence of which I was so manifestly inno- 
eent. True, I had met Fitzpatrick several times, and, instead 


he 
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of his former cordial salutation it was with difficulty he 
addressed a civil word to me. 

Shortly after this conversation with my friend I went to the 
St. Louis Theatre. Between the pieces I had stepped to the 
saloon to obtain some refreshments, and | saw Fitzpatrick 
enter, with four other not very respectable citizens. They 
advanced directly toward ine. Fitzpatrick then pointed me 
out to them, saying, ‘‘ There’s the Crow.” 

“Then,” said the others, “ we are Black Feet, and let us 
have his scalp.” 

They inumediately drew their knives and rushed on 
me. 

I thei thought of my friend's salutary counsel to be on my 
guard, but I had no weapon about me. With the agility of a 
eat I sprung over the counter, and commenced passing 
tumblers faster than they had been in the habit of receiving 
them. I had felled one or two of wy assailants, and I saw I 
was in for a serious disturbance. 

A friend (and he is still living in St. Louis, wealthy and 
influential} stepped behind the bar, and, slapping me on the 
shoulder, said, ‘* Lock out, Beckwourth, you will hurt some of 
your friends.” - 

I replied that my friends did not appear to be very numerous 
just then, 

“You have friends present,” he added; and, passing an 
enormous bowie-knife into my hand, stepped out again. 

Now I was all right, and felt myself a match for the five 
ruffans. My practice with the battle-axe, in & case where the 
quickness of thought required a corresponding rapidity of 
action, then came into play. 

I made a sortie from my position on to the open floor, and 
challenged the five bullies to come on; at the same time 
(which, in my excited state, was natural enough} calling them 
by the hardest names. 

My mind was fully made up to kill thein if they had only 
oome at me; my arm was nervous; and iny friends, who 
knew me at that time, can tell whether I was quick-motioned 
or not. I had been in situations where I had to ply my battle- 
axe with rapidity and precision to redeem my own skull. I 
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was still in full possession of my belligerent powers, and I had 
the fealing of justice to sustain me. 

I stood at bay, with my huge bowie-knife drawn, momen- 
tarily hesitating whether to give the Crow war-whoop or not, 
when Sheriff Buzby laid hands on me, and requested me to be 
quiet. Although boiling with rage, I respected the officer's 
presence, and the assassins marched off to the body of the 
theatre. I followed thein to the door, and defied them toa 
descend to the street with me; but the sheriff becoming angry, 
and threatening me with the calabooss, I straightway left the 
theatre. 

f stood upon the steps, and a friend coming up, I borrowed 
a well-loaded pistol of him, and moved slowly away, thinking 
that five men would surely never allow themeelyes to be cowed 
by one man. Shortly after, I perceived the whole party 
approaching, and, stepping back on the side-wailk in front of a 
high wall, I waited their coming up. Onthey came, swagzer- 
ing along, assuming the appearance of intoxication, and talking 
with drunken incoherency. 

When they had oppronched near enough to suit me, I 
ordered them to halt, and cross over to the other side of tha 
street. 

‘Who are you?’ inquired one of them. 

*T am he whom you are after, Jim Beckwourth; and if 
you advance one step farther, [ will blow the tops of your 
heads off.” 

« You are drunk, arn't you?” said one of the party. 

“ No, Iam not drunk,” I replied; ‘* I never drink anything 
to make a dog of me like yourselves,” 

I stood during this short colloquy in the middle of the side- 
walk, with my pistol ready cocked in one hand and my huge 
bowie-knife in the other; one afep forward would have been 
fatal to any one of them. 

«Oh, he's drunk," said one; “let's cross orer to the other 
side.” And all five actually did pass over, which, if any of them 
ig still living and has any regard for truth, he must admit to 
thie day. 

I then proceeded home. My sister had been informed of 
the rencounter, and on my return home I found her frightened 
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almost to death; for Forsyth (one of the party) had long been 
the terror of St. Louis, having badiy maimed many men, and 
the information that he wae after nie led her to the conclusion 
that I would surely be killed. F 

A few days after I met two, of the party (Forsyth and 
Kinney), when Forsyth accosted me, ‘“‘ Your name is Beck- 
wourth, I believe?” 

fT answered, ‘‘ That is my name.:" 

“I understand that you have, been circulating the report 
that I attempted to assassinate v ou ?” 

‘*T have told thet you and you,r gang have been endeavouring 
to murder me,” I replied, “ ang: I repeat it here.” 

“1 will teach you to repeat, such tales about me,” he said, 
fiercely, and drew his knifcu, which he called hig Arkansas 
tooth-pick, from hig pooket ,. 

The knife I had provided myself with against any emer- 
gency was too large to, carry about me conveniently, eo I 
carried if at my back, hyaving the handle within reach of my 
finger and thumb. Seg:ing his motion, I whipped it out in a 
second. 

“Now. said I you miserable ruffian, draw your knife 
and come ont I will not leave a piece of you big enough to 
choke a dog.” 

* Come,” interposed Kinney, ‘let us not make blackguards 
of ourselves ; lef us be going.” And they actually did pass on 
without drawing a weapon. 

I was much pleased that this happened in a public pari 
of the city, and in open day; for the bully, whom it was be- 
lisved the law could not humble, waa visibly cowed, and in the 
presence of « large concourse of men. I had no more trouble 
from the party afterward. 

In connection with this affair, it is but justices to myself to 
mention that, when Captain Sublet, Fitzpatrick, and myself 
happened to meet in the office of Mr. Chouteau, Captain Sublet 
interrogated Fitzpatrick upon the cause of his hostility toward 
mé, and represented to him at length the open absurdity of his 
trumping up a charge of robbery of his party in the mountasing 
against me. 

Being thus pressed, Fitzpatrick used the following words: 

21 
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‘*¥ never believed the truth of the charge myself; but when I 
am in the company of sundry persons, they try to persuade me 
into the belief of it, in ordpr to raise trouble. I repeat, 1t 1s 
not my belief at this pres@nt moment, and I will not be per- 
suaded into believing it agdjn.”” Then turning to me, he said, 
‘‘Beckwourth, I have dome you a great injustica by ever 
harbouring such a thought. I acknowledge it freely, and I 
nek your forgiveness for the; same. Let us be as we formerly 
were, friends, and think no more about it.” 

Friends we therefore mutually pledged ourselves, and friends 
we have since remained up to this day. 

While in town I called on General Ashley, but he happened 
to be away froin home. I was :about leaving the house, when 
a melodious voice invited me in ‘fo await the general's return. 

“My husband will soon be back,” the lady said, ‘and will 
be, doubtleas, pleased to see you.” ¢ 

I turned, and really thought I wsgs looking on an angel’s 
face. Bhe moved toward me with suey grace, and uttered such 
duleet and harmonious sounds, that I was riveted to the 
spot. It was the first time I had seqm the lady of General 
Ashley. a, 7 Ts 

I accepted her invitation, and was shown into a neat little 
parlour, the lady taking a seat at the window to act as my 
entertainer until the return of the general. 

‘lf I mistake not," she said, “ you are a mountaineer?" 

I put on all the airs possible, and replied, '* Yes, madam, 
1 was with General Asbley when he first went to the 
neuntaing.” 

Her grace and affability so charmed me that I could not fix 
wy ideas upon all the remarks she addressed to me. I was 
conscious I was not showing myself off to advantage, and she 
kept me saying ‘‘ Yes, madam” and ‘' No, madam,” without 
any correct understanding of the appropriateness, until she 
espied the general approaching. 

‘‘ Here come’s the general,” the lady said: ‘I knew hes 
would not be long away.” 

Shortly the general entered the lodge, and fixed his eye tpon 
ine in an instant, at the same time whipping his pantaloons 
playfully with his riding-whip. 
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Rising from a better chair than the whole Crow nation 
possessed, 1 said, without ceremony, “How do you do, 
general?” 

“Gracious heavens! te thie you, Beckwourth?" and he 
seized my hand with the grip of @ vice, and nearly shook off 
my scalp, while his lady laughed heartily at the rough saluta- 
tion of two old mountaineers. 

‘* My dear,” geid the general, ‘let me introduce you to Mr. 
Beckwourth, of whom you have heard me so often make 
mention, This is ihe man that saved iny Life on three ditlerent 
occasions in the Rocky Mountains; had it not been for our 
Visitor, you would not have been Mra. Ashley at this moment. 
But you look sickly, James; what is the matter?” 

I replied, ‘I had been confined to my bed since ny arrival 
in §t. Louis.” 

We had a long conversation about the mountains and my 
residence with the Crow nation, 1 was very hospitably enter- 
tained by my former commander and his amiable lady, and 
when I left, the promise was extorted from ime to make 
repeated calls npon them so long as I remained in the 
city. 

About the latter end of March a courier arrived from Fort 
Casa, bringing tidings of a incst alarming character. He had 
eome alone through all that vast extent of Indian territory 
without being molested. It seemed as though a special provi- 
dence had shielded hn. 

He found me in the theatre, and gave mea hasty rehearsal 
of the business. It seems that a party of trappers, who had 
heard of my departure to St. Louis, having fallen in with 
& number of Crows, had practiced upon them in regard to me. 

“Your great chief is gone to the white nation,” said the 
trapper spokesman. 

* Yos, he hae gone to see his friend, the great white chief.” 

“ And you will never see him again.” 

Yes, he will come back in the season of green grass.” 

* No, the great white chief hag killed him.” 

“ Killed him !” 

« Yes,” 

What had he done that he should kili hin ? " 
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He was angry because he left the whites and came to live 
with the Indians—because he fought for them."’ 

It is the greatest wonder in the world that every one of tha 
trapper party did not lose their scalps on the spot. If the 
Indians had had any prominent leader among them, they in- 
fallibly would have been all killed, and have paid the penalty 
of their mischievous lying. Unfortunately for tha Crows, they 
believe all the words of a white man, thinking that his tongue 
is always straight. These trappers, by their idle invention, 
had jeopardized the lives ef all the white inan in the moun- 
tains. 

The Indians said no more, but dashed off to the village, and 
carried the news of ny death. 

‘‘How do you know that he is dead ?” they inquired. 

‘** Because the whites told us so, and their tongues are not 
forked. The great white chief was angry because he stayed 
with our people and he killed him.” 

A council was inunediately held to decide upon measures of 
vengeance. It was decided to proceed to the fort and kill 
every white man there, and divide all the goods, guns, and 
ammunition among themselves ; then tosend out parties In every 
direction, and make a general massacre of every white man. 
Innumerable fingers were cut off, and hair without measure, in 
mourning for me; a costly sacrifice was then made to tha 
Great Spirit, and the nation next set about carrying out their 
plans of vengeance. 

The village moved towards the fort. Many were opposed to 
being too hasty, but ali agreed that their decisions should be 
acted upon. The night before the village reached the fort, four 
Women ran on in adyance of the village to acquaint Mr. 
Tulleck of the sanguinary intention of the Crows. Every pre- 
caution was taken to withstand them—every gun was loaded. 
The village arrived, and, contrary to all precedent, the gates 
of the fort were closed. 

The savages were infuriated. The whites had heard of the 
death of the Medicine Calf, and had closed the gates to pre- 
vent the anticipated vengeance. The mmates of the fort were 
in imminent peril; horror was visibla on their countenances, 
They might hold their position for a while, but an investment 
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by from ten to fifteex thousand savages must reduce it eventu- 
ally. Tulleck was seated on the fort in great perplexity. 
Many of the veteran Crow warriors were pacing to and fro 
outside the inelosure, Yellow Belly was provisional head chief 
during my absence. Tulleck called him to him, 

He rode up and inquired, ‘‘ What is the matter? Why are 
your gates shut against us?”’ 

“T had a dream last night,’’ replied Tulleck, “ and my medi- 
cine told me I had to fight my own people to-day.” 

“ Yes, your bird told you truth; he did not lie. Your chief 
has killed the Medicine Calf, and we are going to kill you 
all,”’ 

“ But the Medicine Calf is not dead; he will certainly come 
back again.” 

‘Yes, he is dead, The whites told us go, and they never 
lie. You need not try to escape by saying he is not dead, for 
we will not believe your words. You cannot escape us; you 
can neither dig into the ground, nor fly inte the air; if you 
attompt to ran, F will put five thousand warriors upon your 
trail, and follow you to the white chief; even there you shall 
not escape us. We have loved the whites, but we now hate 
them, and we are allangry. You have but little mieat in the 
fort, and I know it; when that is gone, you die.” 

My son, “little Jinn,” was standing near the fort, and Mr. 
Tulleck called him to him. The child’s answer was, ‘“ Away! 
you smell bloody!” 

Mr. Tulleck, however, induced hin to approach, and said, 
“ Black Panther, [ have always loved your father, and you, and 
ali the warriors. Have 1 ever told you a le?” 

“No,” 

“They have told you that your father is dead, but they have 
lied; he lives, and will come back to you. The white chief 
has not killed him. My words are true. Do you believe your 
friend, and the friend of your father?” 

“Yes. I love iny father; be is a great chief. When he is 
here, I feel happy-—-I feel strong; but if he ts dead, I shall 
never feel happy any more. My mother has eried four suns 
for him, and tella ane I shall see him no more, which makes 


me ery.” 
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“Your father shall come back, my son, if you will listen to 
what I now say to you.” 

““T will listen.” 

'‘ Go, then, end ask Yellow Belly to grant me time to send 
for your father to the country of the white men, and if he be 
not here by the time the cherries shall have turned red, I will 
then lay down my head, and you may out it off, and the 
warriors may kill us all, for we will not fight against them. 
Go and tell the chief that he must grant what I have told you 
for your sake, and if he does not listen to you, you will never 
see your father any more. Go!” 

The child accordingly went to Yellow Belly, and begged him 
to prant one request. The chief, supposing that he was about 
to request permission to kill a particular man at the fort, said, 
« Certainly, my son; any request you make shail be prauted. 
Speak! what tse it?" 

The child then informed Yeliow Belly what the Crane had 
eaid--that he would have his father back by the time the 
eherries turned red, or that he would suffer his head to be cut 
off, and deliver up his whites to the Crows, and would not 
fight. 

“Tt shall be 30, my son,” Yellow Belly assented; ‘go and 
tell the Crane to send for your father, for not a warrior shall 
follow the trail of the white runner, or even look upon it. If 
he does as he says, the whites shall all live; if he fails, they 
shall all die. Now go and harangue the people, and tell all 
the warriors that the Crane is going to send for your father, 
and the warrior who follows the rummer’s trail shall die, 
Yellow Belly has said it." 

He mounted a horse, and did as the chief had directed. 

Joseph Pappen volunteered to deliver the message to me; 
it Was encountering a fearful hazard. His inducement was a 
bonus of one thousand dollars. 

The morning following the receipt of this intelligence I saw 
Mr. Chouteau, who was in receipt of a letter from Mr. Tulleck 
by the same messenger. He waa in great uneasiness of mind. 
There was over one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of goods 
in the fort, and he urged me to start without delay. The 
distance from St. Louis was estimated at two thousand seven 
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hundred and fiffy miles, and the safety of the men rendered the 
greatest expedition necessary. Any sum I might ask would be 
willingly paid me. 

“Gol” said he; “ engage as many men as you wish ; purchase 
all the horses you require: we will pay the bills." He also 
furnished me with instructions to all the agents on the way to 
provides me with whatever I inquired for. The price I de- 
manded for my services was five thousand dollars, which was, 
without acruple, allowed me. I hired two men to accompany 
me (Pappen being one), to whom I gave fifteen hundred and 
one thousand dollars respectively. 

Our horses being procured, and every necessary supplied us, 
away we started upon our Journey, which oceupied us fifty-three 
days, a8 the travelling was bad. Our last resting-place was 
Fort Clarke, Thenee we siruck directly across through a 
hostile Indian country, arriving in safety within hailing dis- 
tance of the fort before the cherries were ripe, although they 
‘were yery near it. 

I rested on a gentle rise of ground to contemplate the mass 
of people I saw before me. There they lay, in their absorbing 
devotedness to their absent chief; day and night, for long 
months, they had stayed by that wooden enclosure, watching 
for my return, or to take fearful vengeance upon their prey. 
They had loved the whites, but those whites bad now killed 
their chief because he had returned to his own people to fight 
for his kindred and nation—the chief who had loved them 
much, and made them rich and strong. They were now feared 
by their enemies, and respected by all; their prairies were 
covered with thousands of horses, and their lodges were full 
of the wealth derived from the whites. For this the white 
chiaf had killed him, anda war of extermination was denounced 
againet them. The fort and its inmates were within their 
grasp ; if the Crane would redeem his pledge and produce their 
missing chief, all were well; but if the appointed time passed 
by, and he were not forthcoming, it was fearful to contemplate 
the vengeance they would inflict. 

When I thonght of thosa contemptible wretches, who, 
merely to wanton with the faith that the artless savages 
reposed in them, could fabricate a lie, and arouse ali this 
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impending danger, I felt that a death at the stake would not 
transcend their deserts. 

I put my horse into speed, and rode in among the Indians. 
I made the usual salutation on srriving before them, and, 
riding through their ranks sullenly, ] repeated two or three 
times, ‘‘IT am angry!’ Every eye was turned on me, but not 
& warrior stirred: the women seized their children and ran 
into lodges. The Medicine Calf had arrived, but he was 
angry. 

T advanced to the strong and well-secured gate of the fort, 
and struck it a heavy blow with my battle-axe. ‘ Halloo, 
boys!” I shouted; ‘‘ open your gate, and adniit @ friend.” 

“4 Jin Beckwourth! By heavens, Jim Beckwourth!" was 
repeated from tongue to tongue. The gates flew open upon 
their massive hinges, and, as [ rode through, I said, ‘‘ Leave 
the gates open, boys; there is no longer danger.” 

I exchanged but a few words with Mr. Tulleck, as I had a 
dificult business before me. The people I had to imollify 
were subject to strange caprices, and I had not resolved what 
policy to adopt toward them. 

I went and sat down sullenly, hanging my head so low 
that my chin rested upon my breast: this was a token of my 
great displeasure. The braves came round me slowly. My 
wives all formed themselves in 2 circular line, and marched 
round ine, each one pausing as she passed to place her hand 
on the back of my neck. 

The brave old Yellow Belly was the first one to speak, and 
what he said was to the purpose. 

* What is the matter with our chief?” he inquired; ‘* who 
has angered the Medicine Cali?" 

“Did I not fell you,’ I said, “that I left you in charge of 
the Crane and these other whites during my absence? And 
what do 1 behold on my return?” 

“Yes, I told you I would take care of the Crane and these 
other whites while you were gone, and I have done so. My 
warriors have killed buffalo for them to eat, and our women 
have brought them wood and water for their use, and they ara 
all alive. Look! Yonder is the Crane; and his white people 
are all with him—are they dead?” 
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“‘No; but you intended to kill them.” 

“Yee; but listen: if you had not returned before the 

cherries turned red, we should have killed them all, and every 
other white man besides that we could have found in the 
Am-ma-ha-bas (Rocky Mountains). Now hear what I have ta 
aay : 
‘Suppose [ am now going to war, or ] am going to die. I 
come to you and say, ‘My friend, ] am going to die yonder; 
I want you to be a kind friend to my children, and prorect 
them after I depart for the Iand of the Great Spirit." I go 
out and die. My wives come to you with their fingers cut off, 
their hair gone, and the warm blood pouring from their bodies. 
They are crying mournfully, and your heart pities them. 
Among the children is a son in whom you behold the image of 
your friend who is no more. The inother of that child you 
know to be good and virtuous. You have seen her triumphant 
entry into the medicine lodge, where you have beheld 50 many 
cut to pleces In attempting the same. You say, Here is the 
virtuous wife of my friend; she is beloved and respected by 
the whole nation. She asks you to revenge her loss—the loss 
that has deprived her of her husband and the child of ita 
father. In such a case, what would voudo? Speak!’’ 

*T should certainly take my warriors,’’ I replied, “and zo 
and avenge your loss,” 

“That is just what I was going to do for your relatives, 
friends, and nation. Now punish me if 1 have done wroug.” 

I had nothing to say in answer, and my head again feli— 
the spell was not yet broken. The Crow Belt, an old and 
crafty brave, whispered to a young warrior, who rose in 
silence, and immediately left the fort. 

Nive. Tulleck shortly presented herself, and commenced 
tantalizing the Crows. 

‘* What are your warriors waiting for, who have been thirst- 
ing so many suns to kill the whites? You have been brave for 
a long while ; whore is all your bravery now? The gates are 
set wide open, and only three have joined the few whites 
whom you thirsted to kill; why don’t you begin? What are 
you afraid of ? ’’ 

She continued in this aggravating strain, the wairiors hear- 
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ing it all, although they did not appear to notice her. The 
woman's voice was agreeably relieved by tones uttered outside 
the gate, whieh at that moment fell upon my ear, and which I 
readily recognized as the voice of Pine Leaf. She was harangu- 
ing her warriors in an animated manner, and delivering what, 
in civilized life, would be called her valedictory addresa. 

Warriors!” she ssid, ‘‘ I arn now about to make @ great 
sacrifice for my people. For many winters I have been on the 
war-path with you; I shall tread that path no more ; you have 
now to fight the enemy without me. When I laid down my 
needle and my beads, and took up the battle-axe and the 
lance, my atin was weak; but few winters had passed over my 
head. My brother had been killed by the enemy, and was 
gone to the hunting-ground of the Great Spirit, I saw him in 
my dreams. He would beckon for his sister to come to him. 
It was my heart’s desire to go to him, but I wished first to 
become a, warrior, that I might avenge his death upon his foes 
before I went away. 

‘‘T said I would kill one hundred foes before I married any 
living man, I have more than kept my word, as our great 
chief and medicine men can tell you. As my arm increased 
in strength, the enemy learned to fear me. I have accom- 
plished the task I set before me; henceforward I leave the 
war-paths of my people; I have fought my last batile, and 
hurled my last Jance; I am & warrior no more. 

““ To-day the Medicine Calf has returned. He has returned 
angry at the follies of his people, and they fear that be will 
again leave them. They believe that he loves me, and that 
my devotion to him will attach him to the nation. I therefore 
bestow myself upon him; perhaps he will be contented with 
me, and will leave us ne more. Warriors, farewell ! " 

She then entered the fort, and said, ‘‘ Bparrowhawka, one 
who has followed you for many winters ia about to leave your 
war-path for ever. When have you seen Bar-ches-am-pe 
shrink from the charge? ‘You have seen her lance red with 
tha blood of the enemy more than ten times ten, You know 
what her vow was, and you know she has kept her word. 
Many of you have tried to make her break her word, which 
you knew she had passed to the Great Spirit when she lost her 
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brother. But you found that, though a woman, she had the 
heart of a warrior. 

* Do not turn your heads, but listen. You have seen that 
& woman can keep her word. During the many winters that 
I have followed you faithfully in the war-path, you have 
refused to let me into the war-path secret, although you tell it 
to striplings on their second excursion. It was unfair that I 
could not know it; that I must be sent away with the women 
and children, when the secret was made known to those one- 
battle braves. If you had seen fit to tell it to me, it would 
have been secret until my death. But let it go; I oare no 
farther for it. 

“T am about to sacrifice what I have always chosen to 
preserve—my liberty. The back of my steed has been my 
lodge and my home. On his back, armed with my lance and 
battle-axe, I knew no fear. The medicine chief, when fighting 
by my side, has displayed a noble courage and ua lofty spirit, 
and he won froin my heart, what no other warrior has ever 
won, the promise to marry him when my vow was fulfilled. 
He has done much for our people; he has fought their enemies, 
and spilled his blood for them. When I shall become his wife, 
T shall be fond and faithful to him. My heart feele pure before 
the Great Spirit and the sun. When I shall be no more on 
the war-path, obey the voice of the Medicine Calf, and you 
will grow stronger and stronger; we shall continue a grert 
and a happy people, and he will leave us no more. I have 
done.” 

She then approached me, every eye being intently fixed upon 
her. She placed her hand under uy chin, and lifted ny head 
forcibly up. ‘‘ Look at ine,” she said; ‘I know that your 
heart is crying for th: follies of the peojle. But let it ery no 
more. I know you have ridden day ani night to keep us from 
evil. You hayes ma le us strong, and your desire ia to preserve 
us strong. Now stay ai home with ua; you will not be obliged 
to go to war more than twice in twelve moons. And now, my 
friend, [ am yours after you have so long been seeking me. I 
believe you love me, for you have often told me you did, and I 
believe you have not a forked tongue. Our lodge shall be a 
happy one; and when you depart to the happy hunting-ground, 
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I will be already there to welcome you. This day I become 
your wile—Bar-chee-am-pe is a warricr no Wore.” 

Thia relieved me of ny melancholy. I shook the braves by 
the hand all round, and narrated niuch of my recent adventures 
to them. When 1 came to my danger in the A-rick-a-ra 
country, they were almost boiling with wrath, and asked my 
permnission to go and exterminate them. 

Pine Leaf left the fort with my sisters to go and dress for 
the short marriage ceremony. fhe had so long worn the war 
eostume that female apparel seemed hardly to become her; 
she returned so transformed in appearance that the beholder 
could scarcely recognize her for the same person, 

When I visited her lodge in the evening I found her dressed 
like a queen, with a lodge full of hex own and my relatives to 
witness the nuptials. &he was naturally a pensive, deep- 
thinking girl; her mind seemed absorbed in some other object 
than worldly matters. Tt inight be that her continual remem- 
brance of her brother’s early fail had tinged her mind with 
melancholy, or it might be constitutional to her; but for an 
Indian givl she had more of that winning grace, more of those 
feminine blandishments—in short, she approached nearer to 
our ideal of a woman than her savage birth and breed would 
seem to render possible. 

This was iny last marriage in the Crow nation. Pine Leaf, 
the pride and adniiration of her people, was uo louger the 
dauntless and victorious warrior, the avenger of the fall of her 
brother. She retired from the field of her glory, and became 
the affectionate wife of the Medicine Calf. 

The difficulty being now entirely removed, we quitted our 
encainpment, and went on a hunting excursion. We were 
away but a few days and then returned to the fort. One 
moruing ii was discovered a large drove of horses was missing. 
A party was despatched along tha trail, which conducted them 
precisely the saine route they took before. IJ raised a party, 
and again struck across the Massel Shell, and, finding I was 
before the fugitives, I secreted my warriors as before. We had 
waited but a few inoments, when I saw the enemy emerge 
from the pines, not more than a mile distant. Pine Leaf and 
my little wife were with me. My new bride, ag she sat the 
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enemy approach, lost all recollection of her naw character ; her 
eye assumed its former martial fire, and, had she had her 
former war equipments, beyond all doubt she would have 
joined in the dash upon the foe. 

The pursued, which was a party of Black Feet, were hard 
pressed by their pursuers in the rear, but very shortly they 
were harder pushed in the van. When within proper distance, 
I gave the word Hoo-ki-hi (charge}, and every Black Foot 
instantly peri: d. So sudden was our attack, they had not 
time to 18a axsyy. I struck down one man, and, locking 
round for another to ride at, I found they were all dead. Tha 
pursuers did not arrive in time to participate in the fight. We 
took thirty-eight scalps, and recovered one thousand horses, 
with which we returned to the fort. This was my last battle 
in the Crow nation ; the scalp I velicved the Black Foot of was 
the last I ever took for them. 

Before my sudden recall from St. Louis I had entered imto 
negotiations which I now felt I would like to complete. I had 
informed the Crows, after my tnarviage with Pine Leaf, that I 
must return to the country of the whites, as they had called 
me away before I had had tine to finish my business. When 
the bouts were ready to go dow stream I stepped on board, 
and proceeded as far ag Fort Union. Previcus to departing, I 
informed the Crows that I should be back in four seasons, as 
I at that time supposed I should. [ told them to credit no 
reports of ury death, for they wore all falses; the whites would 
never kill ine. Pine Leaf inquired if I would certainly come 
back. I assured her that, if life was preserved to me, I would. 
J had been married but five weeks when I left, and I have 
never seon her since. 

I was disappointed in my expectation of entering into 4 
satisfactory engagement to the agent of the coipany, so I 
kept on to St. Louis. In good truth, I was tired of savage 
lifs under any aspect. I knew that, if I remained with them, 
it would be war and carnage to the end of the chapter, and 
my wind sickened at the repetition of such seenes. Savage 
life admits of no repose to tha man who desires to retain the 
character of s& great brave; there is no retiring upon your 
laurels. I could have become a pipe-man, but I did not like 
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to descend to that; and, farther, I could not reconcile myself 
to @ life of inactivity. Pine Leaf and my little wife would 
have excited their powers of pleasing to procure me happineas; 
but I felt I was uot doing justice to myself to relapse irre- 
trievably into barbarism, 

It certainiy grieved me to leave a people who reposed ao 
much trust in me, and with whoin I had been associated so 
long; and, indeed, could I have made an engagement with the 
American Fur Company, as I had hoped to dj, J should have 
redeemed my proniise to the Crows, aud por +. have finished 
uty days with them. But, being mistaken in my calculations, 
I was led on to scenes wilder and still more various, yet 
dignified with the name of greater utility, because associated 
with the interests of civilization. 


CHAPTER XIE. 


Return to St Louia—Interview with General Gaines—The Mulcteers’ Com- 
pany—Departure for Florida—Wreck of the Waid af New York—Arrival 
at Fort Brooke--Tampar Bay—Hearer of Despatches to General Jessup 
—Batile of O-ke-gho-be—Aneedotes and Incidenta. 


HAD speedy passage to St. Louis, and arrived there after 

an absence of five months. I inentioned that I had left 
some business unsettled at the time of ny sudden leave. This 
wae none other than an affair natrimonial; but on my return 
I had some misunderstanding with ny fair dulcinea, and the 
courtship dropped through. 

At this time the Florida war was unfinished. General 
Gaines was in 8t. Louis for the purpose of raising a conrpany 
of men fainiliar with Indian habits. Mr. Sublet had spoken 
to him about nie, and had recommended me as being particu- 
larly well acquainted with Indian life, The general sent a 
request that I would call upon him opt his quarters. I went 
accordingly, and was introduced by Sublet. 

The general inquired of me how I would like to go to 
Florida, to fight the Indians. I replied that I had seen so 
much of Indian warfare during the last sixteen years that I 
was about tired of it, and did not want to engage in it again, 
at least for the present. He remarked that there was a good 
opportunity there for renowx. He wished, he said, to raise a 
company which would go down as muleteers; that their duties 
would be light, and so on through the stereotyped benefits 
peculiar to a soldier's lifa. 

Sublet recommended me to engage. Florida, he said, was a 
delightful country, and I should find a wide difference between 
the cold region of the Rocky Mountains and the genial and 
salubrious South. 
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The general then inquired if I could not raise a company of 
mountain-boys to go with me. I replied that I thought I 
could, or that, at any rate, I would make the effort. 

The trapping business was unusually dull at that time, and 
there were plenty of unoccupied men in the city ready to 
engage in any enterprise. I went among my acquaintances, 
and soon collected a company of sixty-four men. I went and 
reported my success to the general. He wished to see the 
men. I brought them all forward, and had their names en- 
rolled. I was appointed captain of the company, with three 
heutenants elected from the men. 

On the ninth day of my stay in St. Louis, we went on board 
a steamer going down stream, and were quickly on our way to 
the Seminole country. We had a delightful journey to New 
Orleans, where we were detained five days in waiting for a 
vessel to transport us to the fields of ‘“‘renown.” While 
waiting in New Orleans I fell in with several old acquaintances, 
who gaye me an elegant parting dinner, I then sported the 
coinmission of captain in the service of Uncle Sam. 

Our vessel, the Maid of New York, Captain Carr, being at 
length ready for sea, my soldiers, with their horses, were taken 
on board, and we set sail for Tampa Bay, I now, for the first 
time in my life, saw salt water, and the sickness it produced 
in me led me to curse General Gaines, and the trappings of 
war to boot. Our vessel stranded on a reef, and there she 
remained snug enough, all efforts to dislodge her proving fruii- 
less. There was one small island in sight to leeward; in every 
other direction there was nothing visible but the heaving 
ocean. Wreckers, who seemed to rise froin the sea-foam, 
flocked instantly around us, and were received by our captain 
with a ready volley of nautical compliment. The vessel had 
Bettled deeply into a bed of sand and rock; the water was 
rapidly gaining in her hold, and my commission, together with 
my gallant companions in arms, seemed, at that moment, to 
have a slim chance of ever serving cur respected uncle in the 
‘fields of renown.” I ascended the rigging to take a survey 
of the country. Many a time an elevated prospect had 
delivered me from difficulties, if dissimilar, yat not less im- 
minent, than those that now menaced me. Still I felt that, 
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could those ratlines I was now ascending be transformed into 
the back of my Indian war-steed, this ocean be replaced with 
a prairie, and that distant speck which they called an island 
be transrouted into a buffalo, I would give my chance of a 
major-generalship in purchase of the change; for the sensa- 
tions of hunger I began to feel were uncomfortably acute, and 
T saw no immediate prospect of alleviating the paiu. Suddenly 
I sawa long line of black smoke, which I thought must be 
from a prairie fire. I reported my discovery to the captain, 
and he hoisted our colours at half-mast, to signal for assistance. 
A small steamer came in sight, and made toward us, and 
finally ranged up under our stern. She took off all my men 
except myself and twelve others. I wrote to the commandant 
at Tampa Bay to inform him of our situation, and asking hin 
for inmediate assistance. After twelve days’ stay on tha reef, 
two small brigs came out to us, and received on board our- 
selves, with our horses and forage, conveying us to Tampa 
Bay, whore they cast anchor. Major Bryant sent for me to 
his quarters, and I forthwith presented myself before him. 

This officer geve mo 2 very cordial welcome, congratulating 
the service on having an experienced mountaineer, and sayius 
several other very complimentary things. At length he said, 
‘Captain Beckwourth, I wish to open a communication 
between this port and the headquarters of Colonel Jessup, 
distant about one hundred miles. I have received no despatches 
from there, although nine couriers have been despatched by 
Colonel Taylor.” 

I replied, “Sir, I have no knowledge of the country ; I know 
nothing of its roads or trails, the situation of its poste, nor do 
I so much as know the position of Colonel Jessup’s columand. 
To attempt to convey despatches while so litle prepared to 
keep out of harm's way, I very much fear, would be to again 
disappoint the service in the dalivery of its messages, and to 
afford the Seminoles an additional scalp to those they have 
already taken." 

He pooh-poohed my objections. ‘‘A man,’’ said Major 
Bryant, “ who has fought the Indians in the Rocky Mountains 
the number of years that you have, will find no difficulty here 
in Florida.” 
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‘Well,’ I assented, ‘‘ furnish me with the bearings of the 
country, and direct me to the colonel’s camp, and I will do my 
best to reach there.” 

Accordingly, the major furnished me with all the necessary 
instructions, and I started alone on my errand. 

It was my acquired habit never to travel along any beaten 
path or open trail, but rather to give such road a wide berth, 
and take the chances of the open country. I observed my 
invariable custom on this occasion, merely keeping in view the 
bearings of the position I was steering for. I started from 
Major Bryant’s post about sunrise, and reached the colonel's 
headquarters at nightfall the following day. I passed through 
the camp without secing it; but the sound of a bugle falling 
on my ear, 1 tacked about, aud finally alighted upon it. 

As I rode up I was hailed by a eentinel— 

** Who come cere?” 

“An express.” 

‘Vat you vant in dish camp?" 

‘T wish to see Colonel Jessup. Call the officer of the 
guard,’' 

‘Vat for you come froin dat way vere ish de Schimynoles?”" 

“ Call your officer of the guard,"’ said I, impatiently. 

The officer of the guard at length appeared. 

“What are you here again for?’’ he inquired of me. 

‘*T wish to see the commanding officer,”’ I replied. 

“Yes, you are always wishing to see the commanding 
officer,’ he said; ‘‘but he will not be troubled with you much 
longer ; he will soon commence hanging you all.” 

‘‘T demand to be shown to the commanding officer, pir,’ 
{ reiterated. 

“Who are you, then ?”’ 

‘*T am the bearer of despatches.” 

‘‘ Give them to me.” 

“T was not instructed to give them to you. I shall not do 
it, sir." 

“T balieve you came from the Seminoles; you came from 
that direction.” 

“You believe wrong, sir. Will you show me to Colonel 
Jessup, or will you not?” 
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This ver# cautious officer of the guard then went to the 
marquee of the colonel, and addressed him: ‘‘ Here is another 
of these Seminoles, sir, who says he has despatches for you. 
What shall I do with him?" 

The colonel came out, and eyed me serntinizingly. 

‘Have you brought despatohes for me?"’ he inquired. 

‘4 ET have, sir.” 

“ From where ? ”’ 

‘« From Tampa Bay, sir.’’ 

‘‘He came from the Seminoles, colonel,”’ interposed the 
officer of the guard. 

“ You are mistaken again, sir,’’ I said, giving him the look 
of a Crow in the midst of a battle; for I was not yet hireling 
enough not to feel aggravated at being called by implication ao, 
liar 


“Tet me see your despatches,” said the colonel 

I banded him the documents ; he tock them, and passed into 
hig tent. 

This did not suit me. I resolved to returninstantly. I bad 
not been treated with couimon civility; no inquiries had been 
made about my appetite; I was not even invited to alight 
from my horse. I had neither eaten nor slept since F left 
Tampa Bay. Io wason the point of turning my horse’s head, 
secretly resolving that these were the last despatches I would 
bear in that direction, when the colonel called— 

‘Captain Beckwourth, alight! alight, sir, and come into 
my quarters, Orderly, have Captain Beckwourth’s horse taken 
immediste care of. You must be hungry, captain.” 

‘¢ What I need most now is sleep,’ I said; “let me have a 
little repose, and then I shall feel refreched, and will not refuse 
to sit dewn to a meal.” 

The colonel bowed assent, and, raising a canvas door, pointed 
out to me a place for repose, at the same time promising me 
I should not be disturbed. When [awoka, 1 presented myself, 
and was regaled witha good substantial supper. This recruited 
me, and I was again fit for service. 

The colonel made many inquiries of my past aervice. Major 
Bryant had made very fayourable mention of me in his des- 
patches, which seemed to have inspired quite an interest in 
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the colonel’s mind. He asked me if I was a native of Florida, 
where I had spent my early days, and my reason for entering 
the army. I answered all his questions as briefly as possible, 
mentioning that I had been tempted among the Seminoles 
by the promise held out by General Gaines of my gaining 
“yanown.'’ The colonel thought my company of mountaineers 
a valuable acquisition to the service, and he made no doubt 
we should achieve great credit in ferreting out the hiding- 
places of the Indians. 

He soon had his papers ready; they were delivered to me, 
and I departed. On the way I stopped at a fort, the name of 
which I forget, and took a fresh horse. I finally arrived at the 
Bay without seeing an Indian. 

I stayed with my company for two or three weeks at Fort 
Brooke, during which time we were engaged in breaking-in 
mules. We were then placed under the command of Colonel 
Taylor, afterward General, and President of the United Btates, 
whose force was composed of United States troops and yolun- 
teers, some of the latter being from Missouri. The colonel 
advanced southward with sixteen hundred men, erecting, 
as we advanced, a fort at the interval of every twenty-five 
miles. 

On the morning of Christmas Day (1897) our camp was 
beleaguered by a large force of Indians, and Colonel Taylor 
ordered an advance upon them. The spot was thickly grown 
with trees, and numbers of our assailants were concealed 
among the branches; as our line advanced, therefore, many 
were singled out by the enemy, and we lost fearfully in killed 
and wounded. The yelling was the most deafening I ever 
heard, for there were many negroes among the enemy, and 
their yelis drowned those of tha Red Men. I soon found we 
had & different enemy from the Black Feet to fight, and 
different ground to fight on. The country lost several 
valuable lives through this slight brush with the Indians. 
The gallant Colonel Gentry, of the Missouri yolunteers, was 
shot through the head; Colonel Thompson, and sevoral other 
officers, ware also among the slain. The enemy had made an 
excellent choice of ground, and could see our troopa while 
remaining concealed themselves. 
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T placed myself bebind a tree, and Captain Morgan, of the 
Missouri Spies, was similarly sheltered close by. We were 
surrounded with Indians, and one was watching, on the 
opposite aide of the tree that protected me, for a chance to 
get my scalp. A Missourian picked off a fine fat negro who 
had ensconced himself in a live-oak tree. As he fell to the 
ground it shook beneath him: the fruit was ripe, but unfit for 
food. 

Becing the men dropping around, Major Price ordered a 
retreat. The order was instantly countermanded by Colonel 
Davenport, who, by so doing, saved many lives. 

Colonel Foster had taken a very exposed position on the 
bough of a tree, where he waa visible to all. He ordered his 
men to lie low and load their muskets: he waited till he saw 
a favourable opportunity, and then shouted, “ Fire, boys, and 
pour it into the red and black rascals!" 

A charge with bayonets was finally ordered, and the Indians, 
not relishing the look of the sharp steel, retreated; however, 
not before they had seized a serveant-major aud a private from 
our line, and scalped them alive, 

This was the battle of O-ke-cho-be, which lasted four hours. 
We lost over a hundred in killed and wounclec ; the enemy left 
nine Indians and a negro dead wpon tho field. Sam Jones, 
the hall-breed, waa only eight intles distant, with a foree of a 
thousand warriors; most providentially be had been dis- 
suaded by the negroes from advancing, who assured him that 
the whites would not fight on Christinas Day. 

lt was reported that Colonel Taylor was unconirollably 
angry during the battle, and that his aids and other officers 
had to hold him by main force to prevent him from rushing 
among the enemy, and meeting certain death. I do not know 
what truth there was in this, for I saw nothing of it, nor, 
indeed, did I see the eclonel during the whole of the four 
hours’ fighting. 

On the conclusion of the action Golonel Taylor wished to 
send despatches to Tampa Bay. Hereqnested Captain Lomax 
to take his company and go with them. The captain refused, 
for the reason that he and his men would infallibly be massacred. 
The colonel] remarked then, ‘‘ Since you are all afraid, I will 
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go myself.” Ha sent for me, and demanded if I could raise & 
sufficient number of brave mon among my mountaineers to 
tarry despatches to the Bay. 

I answored, certainly, if I could have his favourite horae, 
which was the fleetest one in the whole army, and such 
exeellent bottom that he was ae fresh after a journey as before. 
I considered that, if I had to run the gauntlet through a host 
of Seminoles and infuriated negroes, the best horse was none 
too good, and was, indeed, my only means of salvation. 

When ready to start, I applied for the despatches. 

*« Where are your men?'’ asked the colonel. 

‘My men are in their quarters, colonel,’ Isaid. ‘‘I am 
going to carry those despatcbes by myself.” 

« They must go through,’ he remarked, ‘‘ and I want them 
to go well guarded." 

“T am not going to fight, colonel,’ I replied, ‘I ain going 
to run; and one man will make less noise than twenty. Ii 
T am not killed the despatches shall arrive safe; my life is 
certainly worth as much to me as the charge I am intrusted 
with, and for personal safety I prefer going alone.” 

In our progrees out the troops had cut their way through 
several Awmmocks, and bad thrown the bushes up on both 
sides. I had to pass through some of these lanes. It was 
night when I started, and as I waa riding through one of 
these excavations at & good pace, I heard a sudden noise in 
the brush. I saw myself in a trap, and my hair bristled up 
with affright. I was greatly relieved, however, by the speedy 
discovery that it was only 4 deer I had scared, and which was 
scampering away ai its utmost speed. J continued on, resting 
a short time at each fort, until I arrived in sight of Fort 
Brooke. As soon as I arrived within hailing distance, I 
shouted “ Victory | victory !”’ which brought out officers and 
men, impatient to hear the news. I could not sea that O-ke- 
cho-be was much of a victory; indeed, I shrewdly suspected 
that the enemy had the advantage; but it was called a 
victory by the soldiers, and they were the best qualified to 
decide. 

On my return, I found Colonel Taylor, soon after the battle, 
had retrograded to Fort Bassinger. We lay at that fort a long 
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while ; spies were vigilantly on the look-out, but nothing very 
encouraging wasreported. I and my company of mountaineers 
did not encamp with the other troops, but took up ow: quarters 
at # considerable distance from the main guard. We were 
quite tired of inactivity, and wauted to go somewhere or do 
something. Being quartered by ourselves, we were not 
pubjected to the restrictions and military regulations of the 
camp; we had our own jollifications, and indulged in soma 
little comforts which the camp did not enjoy. We always 
would have a large fire when there was ueed for it, for it 
destroyed the millions of mosquitoes and other vermin that 
annoyed nse; and, as some of our colnpany, were always about, 
the Indians never inolested us. 

There was a large hwnineck about four iniles distant from 
the fort which the Indians infested in great numbers, but, as 
they could not be dislodged without great logs, our colonel was 
constrained to content himself with closely watching therm. 
One day I proposed to my men to take a@ stroll, and they fell 
with great alacrity into the proposition. ‘We passecl down to 
the interdicted huminock, where we shot two deer, and found 
quite an assortment of stock. We drove thei all to the camp 
before us, to the meat adiniration of the officers and men 
present. We had captured quite a drove of hogs, several head 
of cattle, and a good sprinkling of Seminole ponies. We saw 
no Indians at the hummock, though certainly we cid not search 
very diligently for them. 

During our stay at the fort, the communication between that 
post and Charlotte’s Harbour was closed, and one messenger 
had been killed. The quartermaster inguired of ine if I 
would undertake the trip. I told bin I would; and set one 
hundred dollars as the price of the undertaking, which he 
thought quite reasonable. I started with the <lespatches, and 
proceeded at an easy gallop, my eye glancing in every direc 
tion, as had been my wont for inany years. In casting a look 
about two gun-shota ahead, I felt sure that I saw some 
feathers showing themselves just above the palmetios, and 
exactly in the direction that I was bending my steps. I rode 
a short distance farther, and iny suspicion was confirmed. I 
immediately stopped my horse and dismounted, as though for 
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the purpose of adjusting my saddle, but in reality to watch 
iny supposed foes. In a minute or two several beads appeared, 
looking in my direction, and withdrew again in an instant. 
Immediately the heads declined behind the grass, 1 sprang 
upon my horse, and reined him out of the road, taking a wide 
cirenit round them, which I knew would carry me out of 
danger. I then looked after them, and tantalized them with 
my gestures in every manner possible, motioning them to come 
and see me; but they seemed to be aware that their legs were 
not long enough to reach me, so they digested their disappoint- 
nent, and troubled me no farther. I arrived safe at the 
Harbour that same day, delivered iny despatches, and was 
back at the fort the following night. 

We now experienced a heavy rain, which deluged the entire 
eountry, and prevented any farther operations against the 
Indians. The colonel ordered a retreat to Tampa Bay, and, 
as there was no danger of inolestation on the way, many of 
the officers obtained liberty to gallop on in advance of the 
army. Colonel Bryant rode a very valuable black charger, 
acknowledged to be the best horse in camp. After travelling 
on a while, the colonel said, ‘I have a notion to ride on and 
get in to-day, as my presence is required; you can get in 
to-morrow ai your leisure.” A number said, If you can get 
in to-day, we can, and finally the whole party proposed 
starting off tocother. 

We at length caine to a swainpy place in the road, which 
spread over five niles, and in mauy places took our horses off 
their feet. This place forded, there was then a narrow stream, 
and after that it was all dry land. Having passed the swamp 
and the stream, and got fairly on to dry land again, I took the 
saddle off my mule, which example all followed, and, with the 
assistance of a brother officer, wrung the saddle-blanket as 
dry a3 possible, and then spread it out fairly in the sun to dry. 
In the meanwhile, the horses helped themselves to a good fead 
of grass, and we all partook of a hearty lunch likewise. 

Thus refreshed, we saddled up and proceeded again. After 
a few miles travel we discovered the rear of Bryant's party, 
who were toiling slowly along, and goring their animals’ flanks 
in the vain endeavour io urge them into speed. We passed 
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them with a hearty cheer. We journeyed on until within 
three miles of the fort, where there was a short bend in the 
road, and a foot trail across, which saved about a hundred 
yards. ‘ Now, gentlemen,” said I, ‘let us raise a gallop, and 
pass evers body on the road." The work was at once accom- 
plished, some of ny men deriling those left behind on account 
of their miserable progress. Wo then all struck into 2 gallop, 
and soou reached the fort, and several of our company found 
time to got quite Intoxicated before the quartennaster arrived. 
He, however, soon recovered hix equanimity of temper, and 
beggecl a, solution of the mystery how we could come in with 
our animals fresh, while his and his companions’ horaes wera 
jaded to denth. He was referred by all to the captain of the 
mountaineers. 

I said, ‘“'.A horse, colonel, is only flesh and blood, and his 
sysicin requires greater care than that of almost any other 
animal, We beat your powerful steed with inferior animals 
by affording them a short rest, with a mouthful or two of grass 
on the road, and by wringing our blankets after we had passed 
the water.” 

Now we had another long Jutersval of inactivity, and I bezan 
to grow tired of Florida, with tis imaceessible hummocks. It 
seemed to me to be a country dear even at the price of the 
powder that would be required Lo blow the Indians out of it, 
and ecriainiy a poor field to work iu forrexown, My company 
and I, its commander, had nothing to do except to carry an 
occasional despatch, and I wanted excitement of some kind — 
I was indifferent of what nature, cven if it was no better than 
borrowing horses of the Black Feet. The Seminoles had no 
horses worth stealing, or I showk! certainly have exercised iny 
talents for the benefit of the United States. 

The last despatches that I carried in Florida I bore from 
Fort Dade to Fort Brooke. In accomplishing this, I travelled 
With my customary caution, avoiding the trail as much a5 pos- 
sible. In a part where I anticipated no danger, I took the 
trail, and fell asleep on my horsc, for I had ridden four days 
and nights without rest, except what I had snatched upon 
horseback. Suddenly my horse sprang aside, instantly 
awaking ine. I[ found I had been sleeping too long, ior I 
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had passed the turning-point, and was now near a humimock. 
To return would cost me several miles travel. My horse's 
eara informed me there was somevhing in motion near by. I 
pondered my position, and ultimately resolved to take the 
chances and go ahead. The road through the hummock was 
just wide enough to admit the army waggons to pass. I bid 
my horse go, and he sprung forward with tremendous bounds. 
He had not reached through this dark and dangerous pass 
when I saw the flash of several guns, and the balls whizzed 
harmlessly past me. I discharged my pistols at the lair of 
my foes, and travelied on in safety to the fort, 

I grew tired of this, and informed Colonel Bryant that I 
wished to resign my task, ‘“ Why?” said he; “ everybody 
who undertakes it gets killed, while you never see any Indians, 
What are we to do?” 

When in camp, I had frequently seen men come run- 
ning it half dead with alarin, saying that they had seen 
Indians, or had been fired upon by Indians. I remarked 
that they were always ridiculed by the officers ; even 
the privates disbelieved them. Seeing this, I determined to 
say nothing about my adventure ; for, if they had recetved my 
assertion with incredulity, it might have led to an unpleasant 
scene in the wigwaan. 

I was determined to return to the ‘‘ home of the free and 
the land of the brave," for I felt that the mountains and the 
praizies of the Great West, although less attended with 
renown, at least would afford me more of the substantial 
comforts of life, and suit my peculiar taste better than the 
service of Uncle Sam in Florida. 

The commander of the fort, after reading the despatch, 
endorsed on it, “ Beckwourth fired on by 4 party of Indians 
when near this post.” He then returned it to me, and I rods 
on to Fort Brocke, 

Colonel Bryant, haying read the despatch, said, “ Ah, Beok- 
wourth, you have been fired on, I see! why did you not teil 
us 60 On your arrival ?” 

I informed him of my reasons, as before stated. 

He smiled. “Your word would have been believed by us 
ali,” he said; ‘it is these stupid foreigners that we discredit, 
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who do not know an Indian from a stump; they have deceived 
us too often for us to put further faith in them.” 

A Beminole caine into the fort a few days subsequent to 
this, to give himeelf up, his arm being broken. When ques- 
tioned about it, he said that a white man had broken it in 
such a hummock, on such a night. I then knew that ny 
pistols, which I fired at random, had done the mischief. 

Alligator, the Seminole Chief, shortly after came in, and in- 
formed Colonel Taylor that he and his tribe had concluded 
to remove to their new home, and requested the colonel to 
send down waggons to transport their women and children. 

‘**T have fought you a long time," said the Red Man, ‘Lut I 
cannot beat you. If I kill ten of your warriors, you send 
@& hundred to replace them; I an. now ready to go, and save 
the rest of my people.” 

“« Yes,” the colonel answered, *‘ your talk ts good. You can 
now go to your new home, and be happy. There is & man 
{pointing to me} who is a great chief of a great nation; jou 
will, for aught I know, be neighbour to his people; be and his 
people will teach you to hunt the buffalo, and I hope you will 
be good friends.” 

While 1 waa with the army a tragedy occurred, which I 
have never seen in any public print. and I deem 14 of sufficient 
interest to make mention of 1¢ here. <A young private, of very 
respectable connections, had been tried for seme offence, and 
sentenced to receive a flopging, which was carried unmer- 
cifully into effect. After he had recovered, the surgeon bade 
him go and report himself fit for duty. 

‘*T will go,”’ said he, “ but it will be my last duty.” 

Accordingly, he fixed his bayonet and repaired to the officers’ 
quarters, where he found the captain and first lieutenant of 
his company. He advanced upon thein, and saying, ‘‘ You 
have disgraced me with an inhuman flogging—diel" He shot 
the captain dead, aud plunged his bayonet through the body 
of the lieutenant, also killing him on the spot. 

He straightway gave himself up, was tried by court-martial, 
and sentenced to be shot. The execution of the sentence 
was withheld by Colonel Taylor, who had forwarded the par- 
diculars of the trial to the department at Washington, and was 
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waiting the result of official investigation. The case was 
found worthy of executive interference; a pardon was signed 
by the President and sent on, and the young man was liberated 
from confinement. 

such inhuman treatment as this poor young soldier received 
at the hands of his officers has resulted, I have no shadow of 
doubt, in the death of many an officer on the battle-field. 

I remember, atthe battle of O-ke-cho-be, a young lieutenant 
riding up to Colonel Foster, and saying, ‘* Colonel, I have been 
shot at twice, and not by the eneny either.” 

“ Ti was by no friend, I will swear,” said the colonel; “you 
ean leave the field, and learn to treat your men well in 
future.” 

This I witnessed myself; but whether the young “ buek- 
skin '' profited by the sharp cut of the colonel I am unable to 
aay. There was s Tennesseean in cainp, a great foot-racer, 
who was incessantly boasting about his wonderful pedestrian 
powers. Hes had 4 valuable horse, which be offered to stake 
againess any person in the camp for a race of sixty yards. As 
he was considered a ‘‘great leg” by all, no one ventured ic 
take up his offer. 

T offered myself as a competjor, but all sought to dissuade 
ms. ‘Don’t run against him,” said they; ‘that fellow will 
outrun Lucifer himself. He has beat every man who has ron 
against him in Florida.” 

However, I staked a bundred dollars against his horse, and 
entered the lists. We started together; but, aa I did not see 
my autagonist, either ahead of me or by my side, I looked 
around, and saw him coming up. I went out a good distance 
ahead of him, and did not exert invself either. 

The evemy having submitted to the govermnent, there was 
nothing more for us to do, and I asked for a furlough to return 
to St. Louis. I and my company were enlisted for a year; 
ten months of this time had been served, and I obtained a 
furlough for the remaining two months. We embarked for 
New Orleans, Colonel Gates and his regiment taking passage 
in tha saine ship. Arriving at my place of destination in 
anfety, I stayed but one night in the “ Crescent City,” and then 
took the steamer to St. Louis, where we had a good time while 
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steaming up, and I was vary well satisfied to jump ashore 
once again at my old home. My company all returned but 
two, one of whom died in New Orleans, the other wag killed 
by the Saminoles after I lefé. 


CHAPTER AXX. 


Departure for the Mountatna—Severe Sickness on the Way-—Arrival at 
Bant's Fort—Arrival at Sublet’s Fort—Interview with the Cheyennes— 
Difficulty with a Sioux Warrtor-—-His Death—Successful Trade opened 
with various Tribes—Incidents. 


STAYED but five days in St. Louis, which time I devoted to 

a hasty visit among iny friends. I entered into service 
with Messrs. Sublet and Vasques to return to the monnutains 
and trade with any tribes I might find on the head-watera of 
the Platte and Arkansas rivers, This country embraces the 
hunting-grounds of the Cheyennes, the Arrap-a-hos, the Sioux, 
and the I-a-tans. 

All preliminaries being arranged, which are of no interest to 
the reader, I bade my friends once more adieu ; and, atepping 
on board a steamboat bound up the Missouri, we were scon 
breasting its broad and turbid current. We spent the Fourth 
on board, amid much noise, revelry, and drunken patriotism. 
We were landed in safety at Independence, where we received 
our waggons, cattle, &c., with which to convey the immense 
stook of goods I had brought through the Indian country. We 
were very successful in escaping accident in our progress over 
the plains, until we reached the ridge which passes between 
the Arkansas and Platte rivers. ‘While ascending this ridge, 
accompanied with Mr. Vasques, 1 was sun-siruck. We were 
ai that tine twenty miles from water; I was burning with 
thirat, the heat was intolerable, and hostile Indians were 
before us. After incredible suffering we reached the river 
bank, and crossed the stream to an island, where I lay me 
down to die. All cur medicines were in the waggons, and 
two days’ journsy in our rear. My fatigue and suffering had 
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thrown me into a fever; I became delirious and grew rapidly 
worse. I requested my companion to return to the waggons 
and procure me some medicine; but he refused to leaye me, 
lest I might die in his absence. 

I‘said to him, ‘If you stay by me I shall certainly die, for 
you cannot relieve me; but if you go and nature holds out 
till you return, their is some chance of my gaining relief. 
Go,” I added, ‘‘ and hasten your return,” 

He left me at my entreaties, but filled all our vessels with 
water before he started. I speedily fell asleep, and I know not 
how long I remained unconscious. Wher I at length awoke, 
I drank an inordinate quantity, which caused ma to perspire 
copiously ; this relieved me, and my recovery commenced from 
that moment, although I still suffered from a severe headache. 
The third day of my friend’s absence I could walk about a 
lrttle, and the fourth day, at noon, I kept a good look-out in the 
direction I expected succour. Suddenly I saw a head appear, 
and another, and then another, until four showed themselves. 
They are Indians, I said to myself; but if there are only four, 
I stand a passable chanse with them, so let thein come on. I 
paw they had discovered ine, so I arose and showed inyzelf. 
With joyous shouts they flew toward me, It was my com- 
panion, with three others, who had come either to bury me or 
to assist me to the waggons. Their joy on beholding me se 
miraculously restored was unbounded, while my delight at 
seeing them was almost as great. We remained on the 
island that night, and the following morning started for the 
waggons, which we found in two days. 

In going for assistance, my friend had a narrow escape. He 
came suddenly upon a party of Pawnees, and one made @ rush 
for hia horae. Hse discharged hie rifle hastily, and missed his 
mark, He then had to trust te bis horse’s heels; but, as he 
was jaded, he did not make very good apeed. Ths Indiange 
were on foot, and gave close chase, but, when they saw his 
rife reloaded, they fell back to a wider distance, and plied him 
with arrows until he was out of reach. ; 

I was placed in a waggon, and attended on as far as our cir- 
cumstances would admit, until I recovered my accustomed 
health, We stayed one night at Burt’s Fort, on the Arkansas, 
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and then moved on to our destination on the Sonth Fork of 
the Pluite. Here we erected suitable buildings within the fort 
for our proposed trading, and, among others, a barv, which we 
proceeded to fill with hay for the coming winter. 

While staying at the fort, a man inquired of Sublet his 
reason for bringing up Buch a rascally fellow as I, to prompt 
the Indians into rising and massacring allt the whites. 

* Murray,” said Sublet—tfor that was the man's name—" it 
is unsafe for you to express such sentiments in relation to 
Beekwourth ; should they reach his ears, he would surely 
make you rue it, I have heard these foul aspersions upon his 
character before, and I am in a position to know thai they are 
all unfounded. Had ithe least suspicion of his integrity, I 
should be the last man to take him in my employ.” 

This conversation was reported to me at some distance from 
the fort, where Murray was perfectly safe. Eut these foul 
reports annoyed me exceedingly. They were like stabs in the 
dark, for no one ever aceused me to my face of sush wis- 
deeds, 

After having placed things to rights, we were dining together 
within the fort, when Mr. Sublet rose and said, 

“Traders and clerks, you have come here to the mountains 
to work for me, and I expect every man to do his best. Tf I 
am prospered, I will do well by all of you. I desire a regular 
system established in my business out here, that: my interesta 
may be placed upon @ secure footing. I am now going to 
deliver the key of my entire stock of goods to one man among 
you, in whom I have implicit confidence, and whose long ex- 
perience and intimate acquaintance with the Indian sharacter 
pre-emivently entitle him to the trust. This men will have 
full command of the fort, and full charge of its affairs. I 
wish you to receive him as & representative of myself, and, 
whatever orders you receive from him, obey them cheerfully 
and to the very letter.’’ 

All present promised ready acquiescence to the wishes of our 
chief. 

He then delivered the key to me, saying, ‘‘ Beckwourth, I 
place thie trust in your keeping, believing you to be as morally 
worthy of the confidence I repose in you, as you are practically 
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qualified to advance my interests. I abandon my affairs to 
your keeping. D6 your best, and I shall be satisfied.” 

I was so entirely unprepared for this distinguished mark of 
confidence, that for a moment I was unable to reply. After a 
momentary irresolution, I said, Mr. Sublet, you have other 
men present who are better able to discharge this trust. I 
therk you for the flattering preference, and [ beg to be excused 
from assuining the responsibility.” 

““T engaged you,’ he auswered, ‘*to serve me in this 
capacity, and I wish you to accept the charge.” 

“In that case,” I said, ‘I will do my best to promote your 
interest." 

Shortly after, he called ine apart, and said, ‘‘ Geckwourth, 
I ain deeply in debt. I have been losing for a long time. 
If you can replace me in one year, you shall be substantially 
rewarded, and I shall feal sincerely grateful for your service. ’ 

“ How much do you owe?” I inquired. 

‘Over seventeen thousand dollars.” 

“- Well,” said I, “if the men co-operate with me, and 
tarry out my instructions, I feel confident of woking you 
atraight.”” 

I forthwith set about establishing sub-posts in va.ious 
places, with the Siouxs, Arrap-a-hoa, I-a-tans, and Cheyennes, 
and selected the best men at hand to attend them. TI placed 
one at the mouth of Crow Cieek, which I called iy post, but 
left a man in charge of it, as I was at present fully occupied 
in travelling from one post to another. 

We had not, as yet, found any customers; but, as we wera 
in the Cheyenne country, 1 knew soine of that nation sould 
not be very far off. I sent three different messengers in search 
of them to invite them to trade, but they all returned without 
having discovered the whereabouts of the Indians. Tired of 
these failures, I took a man with me, and started in the direc- 
tion of the Laramie mountain. While ascending the mount, 
I cast my eyes in the direction of a valley, and discovered 
buffalo running in small groups, which was sufficient evidence 
that they had been chased recently by Indians. Woe went no 
farther, but encamped there, and at nightfall we saw fires. 
The next morning a dense smoke bung like a cloud over the 

25 
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village of the Cheyennes ; we ate a hasty meal, and started to 
pay them a visit. 

As we approached the village we saw William Bent, an in- 
terpreter, entering before us. He visited the chief's lodge; 
we followed him in, and seated ourselyes near him. He 
looked aghast, and addressed ine: ‘My God! Beckwoarth, 
how dare you come among the Cheyennes? Don't you know 
that they will kill you if they discover you ?”’ 

I replied that I thought not. 

He had cone on the same errand as ourselves, namely, to 
induce a portion of the village to remove to the Platte, as 
buffalo were abundant in that region. After a conversation 
was held between Bent and the chief, the latter inquired of 
Bent who we were. He iniormecd him that we were Left 
Hand's (Sublet’s) men. 

“What do they want here ?”*’ he asked. 

“They come for the sane paurpove that I have,” Bent 
answered, ‘‘ to have you move on to the Platte." 

Bent then inquired of me what account I wished to give of 
inyeelf, as he would interpret for me; but, preferring to 
interpret for myself, 1 asked if their was a Crow among them 
that I could speak to. At the word “‘ Crow’ they all started, 
mul every eye was riveted upon ine. 

One stepped forward, and said, ‘I am a Crow." 

“You a Crow ?”' 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘Tiow long have you been away from them?” 

“Twenty winters.’ 

Bent was in the greatest perplexity. ‘ You are not surely 
poing to tell them whe you nre, Jim? If you do, you'll cost 
your fiieuds nothing for your funeral." 

This apprehension on the pat of Bent proved to me that, 
although he had lived ainong the Indians, be had still much to 
learh of their real character. I therefore requested him to 
quiet his fears and bide the result. 

Turning to the Crow, I then said, ‘ Tell the Cheyennes that 
I have fought them many winters; that I have killed so many 
of their people that I am buried with thair soalps ; I have taken 
a host of their women and children prisoners; I have ridden 
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their horses until their backa were sore: I have eaten their fat 
buffalo until [ was full; I have eaten their cherries, and the 
other fruits of their land, until I eould eat no more. LI have 
killed a great Crow chief, and I aim obliged to run away, or be 
killed by them. I have come to tha Cheyennes, who are the 
bravest people in the mountains, as I do not wish to be killed 
by any of the inferior tribes. I have come here to be killed 
by the Cheyennes, eut up, and thrown out for their dogs to eat, 
so that they may say that they have killed & great Crow chief." 

He interpreted this unreserved declaration faithfully to the 
chief, and I observed Bent ready to fall from his seat at what 
he deemed my foolhardy audacity. 

“You are certainly bereft of your senses,’’ he remarked ; 
‘the Indians will make sausage-meat of you.” 

Old Bark, the patriarch of the Cheyennes, rose and said : 
‘Warrior, we have seen you before; we know you; we knew 
you when you came in; now we know you well. We kuow 
you are a great brave. You say you have killed many of our 
warriors; we know you donot lie. We like a great brave, and 
we will not kill you; you shall live.” 

I answered, “ If you will not kill me, 1 will live with you ; 
if you become poor, like sowe of the other tribes, and you 
need warriors to help you agninst your eneniies, my arm is 
atrong, and perhaps I will assist you to overcome them; but I 
will not at this time give you my word that! will doso. If 
you do not kill me, [am going to trade with you for many 
moons, I will trade with you faizly ; [ will not cheat you, as 
some tradera have cheated you. J have a great many goods 
over on the Platte, such as you want, more than would Gil 
many of your lodges. They are new, and look well. But, 
mind you, you must trade fairly with me. iI have heard that 
you sometimes treat your traders badly; that you take away 
their goods, and whip them, and make them run out of your 
couniry to save their hves. Your people must never serve me 
in that manner; they must pay me for all they get; and if 
any one strikes me, I shall kill him, and thereby show you 
that Iam brave. If any one should strike me, and I should 
not kill him, you would call me a woman, and say I was no 
brave.” 
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They then asked me, through the Crow interpreter, if I was 
in such and such a battle between their nation snd the Crows, 
all of which questions I answered truthfully. 

“Do you remember that in such a battle we lost such 4, 
brave ?"’ desertbing him. 

“Yea.” 

“ Who killed him ? ”’ 

*T did.” Or, if I did not kill him, I would tell them the 
name of the Crow who did. 

‘Did he fight well ?”’ 

“ Yes, he fought well.” 

‘He died like a brave man, then!” they would ejaculate. 

‘* Were you in such a battle ?’’ asked another. 

‘t Yes.” 

“Did you see such a warrior fall?” 

‘« Yos.”’ 

‘‘ Did he fight strong like a brave?" 

“| No, he did not fight well." 

‘Tigh! he was no brave; he deserved to be killed." 

In battle every warrior has his personal device painted on 
his shield, chosen according to his fancy. My ‘armorial 
bearing '’ was a crescent, with a green bird between the 
horns, and a star on each side the field. I described my 
novel devica, and their was a greai movement among them, 
for inoat of them distinctly recollected that shield, and I saw 
myself rising in their estimation. Their brave hearts rejoiced 
to have a true warrior before them, for they esteemed me as 
brave as themselves. 

One of their great chiefs, named the Bob-tailed Horse, arose, 
and asked me if I remembered the battle on Pole Cresk, I 
replied that I did. 

** You killed me there,” he said, ‘but I did not die; '’ and 
he pointed out two scars upon his cheat, just below the lower 
rib, where the balla from my gun entered, and which must 
have lolled anybody but an Indian. 

‘* Where did [ hit you?” hs asked. 

“Ughti" aaid I; ‘‘ you missed me,” 

Old Bark then said, ‘‘ Warrior, you killed me once toc: look 
here;” and he withdrew the hair from his right temple, and I 
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saw that his cheek had been badly torn, and his ear was 
entirely missing. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘I did not die. You 
fought bravely that day.” 

Had I pone among the Pawnees, the Siouxs, or many other 
tribes, and held this talk, [ should have been hewn to pieces 
in a moment; but the Cheyennes were great braves thomselves, 
and admired the quality in others, the Crowa being their only 
equals. 

While I sat talking thus, one of my nien entered the village 
bearing two ten-gallon kegs of whisky. He requested me ta 
take one and sell it out, while he went to the other end of the 
village, where the Siowxs were encamped, to sell the other. I 
had hitherto always opposed the sale of liquor to the Indiana, 
and, during my chieftainship of the Crows, not one drop had 
ever been brought into the village; but now I was restrained 
by no such moral obligation. I was a mere trader, hazarding 
my life among the savages fo make money for my employers. 
The sale of liquor ts one of the most profitable branches of a 
trader's business, and, since the appetite for the vile potion 
had already been created, my persona! influence in the matter 
was very slight. I was no law-giver; I was no longer in a 
position to prohibit the introduction of the white man’s fire- 
water; if [I had refused to sell it to the Indians, plenty more 
traders would have furnished it to them; and my conscientious 
peruples would benefit the Indians none, and would deprive 
my embarrassed employer of a very considerable sourca of 
profit. 

Running these things hurriedly over in my own mind, I 
took the proffered kez, and dealt it all out within two hours. 
Certainly the rate of profit was high enough; if a man wants 
& good price for the sale of his soul to his satanic majesty, let 
him engage in the liquor business among the nations of the 
Rocky Mountains. Our Hguor was a choice article. One 
pint of alcohol, costing, I suppose, six cents, was manufac- 
tured into five times the quantity of whisky, and this was 
retailed to our insatiate customers at the rate of one pint for 
each buffalo robe. If the robe was an extra fine one, [ might 
possibly open my heart, and give two pints. But I felt no 
particular inducement to liberality in my dealings, for I 
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thoaght the greatest kindners I could show my customers was 
to withhold the commodity entirely. 

Before I had got through with my keg I had a row with an 
Indian, which cost him his life on the spot. While | was 
busy in attending the tap, a tall Sioux warrior came into my 
establishment, already the worse for liquor, which he had 
obtained elaewhere. He made some formidable strides round 
and near me, and then inquired for the Crow. I was pointed 
out to him, and, pot valiant, he swaggered up to me. 

“You are a Crow?” he exclaimed. 

“You.” 

“You are a great Crow brave?” 

“You.” 

You have killed a host of Siouxs?” 

‘‘No; I have kilied a host of Cheyennes, but I have only 
killed fourteen Siouxe with my own hand.” 

“Look at me,’ said he, with drunken gasconade; “ny arm 
is strong; I am the greatest brave in the Sioux nation. Now 
come out, and I will kill you.”’ 

“No,” I said, I did not eome here to be killed or to kill: 
I came here to trade. I could kill you as easily as I could 
kill a squaw, but you know that you have a host of warriors 
here, while [am alone. They would kill me after 1 had killed 
you. But if I should come in sight of your village with 
twenty of my Crow warriors, you would all ron and leave 
your lodges, women, and children. Go away; I want nothing 
to do with you. Your tongue is strong, but you are no 
brave.” 

I had told the Cheyennes but a few moments previously 
that I had been among all tha nations in the country, and that 
it bad ever been my invariable rule, when struck by a Red 
Man, to kill hin. I was determined to prove the truth of my 
declaration in this instance. I had my baitle-axe hanging from 
my wrist,and I was ready at a moment's warning. The Sioux 
continued his abuse of me in his own tongue, which I paid no 
attention to, for I supposed that, like his white brethren, he 
might utter a great deal of provocation in his cups, and 
straightway repent it when he became sober. 

Finaily, he became so importunate that I saw it was time 
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to take an active part. I said, ‘You want to kill me, ch? 
I would fight with you, only I know I should be killed by the 
Siouxe afterward, and I should have you for my waiter in the 
spirit land. I would rather Kill & good brave, if I kill 
any.” 

This was & very opprobrious speech, for it is their fatth that 
when an Indian is slain who has previously slain a fos, the 
first-killed warrior becomes waiter in the spirit land to ths 
one who had laid him low. Indeed, it was more than he 
could endure. He jerked off the cloth that was fastencd 
round his hips, and struck me in the face with it. I grasped 
ny battle-axe, but the blow I aimed was arrested by a lodge 
pola, which impended over his head, and saved him from 
immediate death. The lodge pole was nearly severed with the 
blow. I raised my arm again, but it was restrained by the 
Cheyenpes, who had been sitting round with their heads 
declined during the Sioux's previous abuse. 

The Sioux chief, Bull Bear, was standing near, and was 
acquainted with the whole particulars of the difficulty. He 
advanced, and chopped his warrior down, and hacked him to 
pieces after he fell. 

“Ugh!” granted he, as coolly as possible, you ought to 
have been killed long ago, you bad Indian!” 

This demonstration on my part had a good effect. Tho 
Indians examined the cut inflicted by the edge of my aze on 
the lodge pole, and declared mine a strong arm, They saw [ 
85 in earnest, and would do what I had threatened, andl, 
except in one single instance, I had no farther trouble. 

Influenced by my persuasions, two hundred lodges of the 
Cheyennes started for the Platte, Bent and inyself accom- 
panying them. On our way thither we mef one of my 
waggous, loaded with goods, on its way to the North Fork 
of the Platte. There was a forty-gallon cask of whisky among 
ita contents, and, ab the Indians msisted on having it opened, 
T brought it out of the waggon, and broached it. Bent begged 
me not to touch it, but to wait till we reached the fort. J was 
there for the purpose of making money, and when a chance 
offered, it was my duty to make the most of it. On that, he 
left me, and went to the fort. I commenced dealing it out, 
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and, before it was half gone, I had realized sixteen horses and 
over two hundred robes. 

While I was busy in my traffic, the Indians brought in four 
trappers whom they had chanced to pick up. The poor fellows 
appeared half frightened to death, not knowing what their fate 
would be. I addressed them in English. ‘ How are you, 
boys? Where are you bound?” 

“These Indians must decide that,” they replied. “Aro 
they good Indians? " 

“Yes,” I replied. “They will not harm you.” 

They informed me that they wera returning from the 
mountains with twelve packs of beaver, and, while encamped 
one night, the Crows had stolen their horses. They had cached 
their peltry, and now wanted to buy more horses to carry it to 
some fort. 

I made a bargain with them for their beaver, and, taking 
some horses, went with them nvyself to thair late encampment, 
for I could not trust them alone for fear they would take their 
eking to some other post. We disinterred the peltry, and with 
ij reached the fort without accident. The trappers stayed with 
us two or three weeks, and then, purchasing their outfit and 
horses, they again started for the mountains. 

We had a prosperous fall and winter trade, and accumulated 
more peltry than our waggons could transport, and we had to 
build boats to convey it to St. Louis. Aé the settlement of 
accounts, it was found that we bad cleared sufficient to pay 
Mr. Sublet’s debts, and enough over to buy a handsome stock 
of goods for the next season's trade. 

I spent the summer at the fort, while Sublet and Fitzpatrick 
went on with the peltry to St. Louis, T had but little to do, 
as the Indians had removed to their swuomer retreats, and I 
spent my time very agreeably with the few men remaining 
behind, in hunting buffalo for our own use. About the last of 
Augnet our goods arrived, and we set ourselves to work again 
ai business. I put up at the North Fork of the Platte, and 
had « busy fall and winter trade, making many very profitable 

ins for the company. The Cheyennes thought me the 
best trader that ever visited them, and would not allow any 
other company to traffic with their villages. This sorely 
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vexed my rival, iraders, and onee or twice I had my life 
attempted in consequence. When others came to ask per- 
mmission $¢ open a trading-post, the Cheyennes would say, 
"No; we do all our trading with the Crow. He will not 
cheat us. His whisky is strong.” 

When I found I had cbiained the confidence of the nation, 
I told the Cheyennes thai if they allowed other traders to 
come in, I should leave them, and they would be cheated by 
those who sold poor whisky, that would not make them merry 
half so soon as mine. This may be considered selfish ; but I 
knew that our company was keenly competed with by three 
or four rival companies, and that the same representations 
that I used to keep the trace in ny hands were freely urged 
by others to attract it [rom me. There waa also a farther 
induceinent for the Cheyennes to do their business with me, 
which was founded upon their 1espect for me as a great brave, 
who had killed a number of their countrymen. Whether there 
was diplomatic Gnesse enough in their minds to reflect that, 
while 1 was harmlessly engaged with them, I could not be 
fighting in the bands of their enemies, aud adding ta my 
present number of sealps, I cannot pretend to aay. 


CHAPTER AXA. 


Invitation ta visit the Outlaws—Interview with ‘‘the Elk that Calls *— 
Profitable Trade with the Cutlawna—Return to the Post-—Great Alarm 
among the traders—Fire Horses killed at the Fort—Filight from the 
Siouxe—Safe arrival at the Fori—Trade with the Arrap-a-hoa— 
Attacked by a Cheyenne Warrior—Peare reetored. 


HILE in the midst of my occupations, & messenger was 
despatched to me by the chief of a Cheyenne village, at 
that time encamped about twenty imiles distant, with an invi- 
tation to visit them and trade there, This village was 
composed of outlaws from all the surrounding tribes, who 
were expelled from thelr vations communities for sundry 
infractions of their rude criminal code; they had acquired a 
hard name for their cruelties and excesses, and many white 
traders were known to have been killed aunong them. The 
chief's name was Mo-he-nes-to (the Elk that Calla), and he 
was a terror to all white people in that region. The village 
nunibered three hundred lodges, and could bring from twelve 
to fifteen hundred warriors into the field—-the best fighters of 
the nation. ‘We called it the City of Refuge. 
The messenger arrived at my post, and inquired for the 
Crow. 
‘“F am the Crow,” I answered. 
“The preat chief, Mo-he-nes-to, wants the Crow to come to 
his lodge.” 
“ What does he want with me?" 
“He wants to trade much." 
“What does he want to trade?”' 
“He wants much whisky, much beads, much searlet, much 
kettles,’ and he enumerated a list of articles. 
« Have your pegple any robes by them?" 
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“Wught they have so much robes that they cannot move 
with them,” 

‘‘ Any horses?" 

“ Great many—good Crow horses.” 

“Well,” said I, “TI will go straightway, and you must show 
me the way.”’ 

“ Who will go to the village of the Elk that Calla?” I asked; 
**T want two men.” 

Peterson and another volunteered to accompany me; but 
by this time the matter in hand had reached Sublet’s ears, 
and he caine forward and said, 

“You are not going to the village of the Outlaws, Beck- 
wourth ? " 

** Yes '’ I replied, “I am.” 

“Don't you know that they kill whites there ?”’ 

‘Yes, I know that they have killed thein.”’ 

“Well, 1 object to your going.” 

“ Captain Sublet,” I said, ‘IT have promised the Indian that 
Iwill go, and go I must. There has been no trader there for 
a long time, and they are a rich prize.” 

He saw that I was resolved, and, having given ime the 
control of affairs, he withdrew his objection and said no inore. 

I accordingly prepared for the journey. Ordering the horses, 
IT packed up my goods, together with twenty gallons of whisky, 
and issued forth on the way to certain destruction, and 
bearing with me the means of destruction certain. 

The Indian conducted inc to the chief's lodge, I dismounted, 
ny two men following my example. The chief came to us, 
and passed the usual compliments. He desired me to take 
off my packs, at which request I immediately remounted ny 
horse. 

« What is the matter? ’* inquired the chief. 

‘When I send for my friends to come and see me,” I said, 
“T never ask them to unpack their horses or to guard them, 
but I have it dene for them,” 

‘You are right, my friend,” said hea; “it shall be done. 
Get off your horse, and come into my lodge.” 

I dismounted again, and was about to follow him. My 
men, who did not understand our conversation, arrested my 
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path to inquire what was in the wind. I bade them keep 
quiet, as all was amicable, and then entered the lodge. Wo 
held a long conversation together, during which the chief 
made many inquiries of a similar nature to those addressed 
me at the first village. In recounting our achievements, I 
found that I had stolen his horses, and that he had made 
reprisals upon the Crows, so that wa were about even in the 
horse trade. 

At length he wished me to broach the whisky. ‘‘ No,” said 
I, “any friend, I will not open the whisky until you send for 
your women to come with their robes, and they have bought 
what goods they want first. They work hard, and dress all 
your robes; they deserve to trade first. They wish to buy 
many fine things to wear, so that your warriors nay love them. 
When they had traded all they wish, then I will open my 
whisky, and the men can get drunk. But if the men get drunk 
first, your women will be afraid of thein, and they will take 
all the robes, aud the women will get nothing.’ 

* Your words are true, my friend,” said the chief; ‘ our 
women shall trade before the men get drunk; they dress all 
our robes: it shall be according to your words.” 

Accordingly, he sent for all the women who had robes and 
wished to sell, to come and trade with the Crow. They were 
not long in obeying the summons. Forward they came, some 
with one robe and some with two. Tiwo was the most that 
any of them had, as the men had reserved the most to pur- 
chase whisky. The trading was expeditiously effected; we 
did not have to take down and open all our goods, and then 
sell a skein of thread, and he informed by our customer that 
she would look elsewhere first, and perhaps call again, which 
is the practice of many young ladies, especially where there is 
an attractive shopman. We could hardly hand ont things fast 
enough. 

We served all the women to their entire satisfaction, and 
closed out our stock of dry-goods. We then proceeded to the 
whisky. Before opening the kegs, f laid down my rules to the 
chief. I told him that his people might spree aa long as they 
chose, bat that they must not cbstruct my business, or interfere 
with me. As the liquor was served out to them, they must 
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carry it out of the lodge, and not stay to be in my way and 
give me trouble. This was readily assented to, and the sales 
began. 

“Whisky will have the same effect everywhere, and if a man 
will traffic in thea ‘‘ cursed stuff,"" he must submit to Lis share 
of the mischief he creates. My understanding with the chief 
was productive of no effect. He came into the lodge, saying, 
“*T have killed an Indian;’' I looked, and saw that his battle- 
axe Wad dripping with blood. Yells and tunuit increased out- 
side; the chief was again making his way toward the lodge, 
protected by a host of friends, while behind hin, and striving 
to get at him, was an infuriated throng, fighting and yelling like 
devila. My store in an instant was filled to overflowing with 
opposing parties, composed of outlaws irom & dozen tribes. I 
sprang to secure my gun; and my companions, mistaking my 
morement, supposed I had started to run, and they broke 
out at the back of the lodge, and did not stop until they 
reached our post on the Platte. 

Battle-axes and knives fairly rung through the lodge during 
the continuance of the fighé; but it was over in a few minutes, 
and they withdrew to the place outside, and renewed it to 
greater advantage. At the restoration of peace, some ghastly 
wounds were shown to me, but, singular to say, none of the 
belligerenta were killed. 

Mo-he-nes-to, after a short interval, returned, without 
having received a single scratch, and said all was quiet again, 
and they wanted more whisky. The women wished to gat 
some also, he informed me. I knew that, if the women wera 
going to join in, I must have another supply, and I told the 
chief I had not enough left to get the women drunk, 

‘(Send for more, then,” said he. ‘(Our women are buried 
up and smothered with robes, and will buy very much.” 

I soon found a volunteer to run to the post to carry an order 
to Sublet to send me twenty gallons more of whisky. 

My assistants, after making their hasty exit from the back 
of the chief's lodge, reported at the post the state of affairs at 
the village of the Outlaws at the time they left. Guns were 
being fired, they said, and, beyond all doubt, Beckwourth was 
killad. No one dared to go and ascertain the result. Sublet 
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was in great trouble. I did my utmost to prevent his going,’” 
he consoled himself by saying, ‘‘ but he went in opposition to 
all orders and advice; so if he is killed, the responsibility does 
not rest upon me." 

By-and-by my messenger arrived with the order for more 
whisky. Sublet took the letter and read it. ‘‘ Hol’ said he, 
‘* Jim ig not dead yet. He has sent for more fire-water. Who 
will take it to him? '* Four men yolunteered for the errand, 
andl arrived with it next day. The Indians took their horses 
away from them, and they became alarined; but when they 
Bhorily after saw me up te my neck in buffalo robes, their fear 
subsided. These two kegs went off as actively as the preceding, 
and the robes fairly poured in, The whole village moved on 
toward the post, singing, dancing, and drinking, and when 
JI bad approached within five miles, I bad to send for two kegs 
more. 

Jn short, the stxty gallons of fire-water realized to the com- 
pany over eleven hundred rebes and eighteen horses, worth in 
St. Louis six thousand dollars. 

This trading whisky for Indian property is one of the most 
infernal practices ever entered into by man. Let the reader 
sit down and figure up the profits ou a forty-gallon cask of 
aleohol, and he will be thunder-struck, or rather whisky 
struck. When disposed of, fow gallons of water are added to 
each gallon of alechol. In two hundred gallons there are egix- 
teen hundred pints, for each one of which the trader pets a 
butfalo robe worth five dollars! The Indian women toil many 
long weeks to dress these sixteen hundred rebes. The white 
trader gets then all for worse than nothing, for the poor 
Indian mother hides herself and her children in the forests 
until the effect of the poison passes away from the husbands, 
fathers, and brothers, who love them when they have no 
whisky, and abuse and kill them when they have. Six 
thousand dollars for etxty gallons of alechol! Is it a wonder 
that, with such profits in prospect, men get rich who are en- 
gaged in the fur trade? or is it a miracle that the poor buffalo 
are becoming gradually exterminated, being killed with eo little 
remorse that their very hides, among the Indians themselves,. 
are known by the appellation of @ pint of whisky | 
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The chief made me a gratuity of forty robes. On two sub- 
sequent visits I paid hin on his invitation, he made me further 
presents, until he had presented me with one hundred and 
eighty-five robes without recelvingany equivalent. The extent 
of his ‘royal munificenca''' seriously alarmed Sublet. It was 
just this same profuse spirit, he said, that had bred disputes 
with other traders, often resulting in their losing their lives. 
Ti is as well a savage custom as civilized, to expect a com- 
mensurate return for any favours bestowed, and an Indian is 
80 punctilious in the observance of this etiquette, that he will 
part with his last horse and his last blanket rather than receive 
a favour without requital. 

Mo-he-nes-to, without intending it, was rather troublesome 
on this point. When le became sober after thesa drunken 
carousals, he would bein to reflect seriously on things, 
He would find his robes all gone; his woinen’s labour—for 
it would take months of toil in dressing and ornaimenting these 
robes—- thrown unprofitably away; his people had notk” to 
show for their late pile of wealth, aud thelr war ould 
relnain unsupplied. They would have no guns or a: .nunition 
to fight the Crows, who weie always well supplied, and their 
whole year's earnings were squandered. These reflections 
would naturally make hiu: discontented and irritable, and he 
woukl betake himself to the post for reparation. 

“White inan,’ he would say, ‘‘I have given you iny robes, 
which ny warriors have spent 1uonths in hunting, and which 
my wonen have slaved a whole year in dressing; and what do 
you give mein return? Ihave nothing. You give me fire- 
water, which makes me and my people mad; and it is gone, 
and we have nothing to hunt more buffalo with, aud to fight 
Our enemies.” 

The generality of tradera will endeavour to make it apparent 
to hin that there was a fair exchange of commodities effected, 
and that he had the worth of his wares, and they ean do no 
more for him, 

This angered hin, and in his disappointment and vexation 
he would raise the war-whoop, his warriors would rush to him, 
he would harangue them for a moment, an assault would b: 
made upon the trading-post, the goods would be seized, 
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and, in many instances, the trader would be massacred and 
scalped, 

I saw the necessary relation between all these events, and 
knew that simple justice in exchanges would avoid all such 
eatasirophes. I therefore told Sublet to feel no uneasiness, 
as I could arrange matters eo as to afford general satisfaction. 

“Well,” said he, ' go your own way to destruction.” 

A day or two after this, Sublet came to inform me that 
Mo-he-nes-to was on his way to the fort. I looked out, and 
saw the chief and his wife both approaching on horseback. 
as he entered, 1 received him with great ceremony, taking him 
by the hand, and bidding him welcome to the fort. I had his 
horses well attended to, a sumptuous supper for himself and 
wife served up, and, while the meal was preparing, entertained 
hin with liquors fit to nake any toper’s month water. After 
supper he got gloriously faddled, and went to bed, ignorant of 
what was passing in the world around him. 

In the morning I inquired of him how he felt. 

‘“Wugh! Much bad! head ache strong!”’ 

I then gave him another whisky punch, well-flavoured with 
spices; he and his lady drank deeply, and then partook of 
hearty breakfast. He then felt well again. I next led him 
into the store, where we had a large assortment of every 
Indian novelty. I knew he had children, as well as how 
many; 801 selected a five-striped Hudson's Bay blanket for 
himself, another for his wife, and one for each of hia children, 
besides an extra scarlet blanket fer his eldest son, a young 
wairicor, To his wife I also gave a two-gallon brass kettle, 
and beads enough to last her for a year or two. In fact, I 
selected more or lesa of every deseription of article that I 
thought would be useful to thei, or that I thought an Indian 
eye could covet, These presents I ceremoniously laid upon 
the counter, until I had two or three large piles of quite 
attractive-looking goods. 

The chief and his wife had watched me laying all thesa goods 
before them. I then acked them if they saw anything more 
anywhere in the store that they thought they would like. 

Mo-he-nes-to opened his eyes wide with surprise. ‘' What | 
he exclaimed, “ are all those things for us?" 
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Yea," I said, ‘‘they are for you, your wife, and your 
children—something for you all. When I have 4 friend, I 
like to be liberal in my gifte to him. I never rob the Red 
Men ; I never take all their robes and give them nothing but 
whisky. I give them something good for themselves, their 
wives, and their children, My heart is big: I know what the 
Red Men want, and what their families want." 

‘‘My friend, your heart is too big; you give me much mora 
than I ever had before; you will be very poor.” 

“No,” I eaid; ‘I have many things here, all mine, Iam 
rich, and when I find a good friend, I make him rich like me." 

T thon bade him look the store carefully through, to see if 
thers was anything more that be would like. He looked, but 
saw uothing more that he needed. I then made the same 
request of his wife, whose satisfaction beamed all over her face, 
but she too waa fully supplied. 

i then stepped inte another room, and returned with a fine 
new gun, with a hundred rounds of aromunition, and a new, 
highly-finished, silver-mounted batile-axe. This was the 
comble de brenfarts. I thought he would not recover fom the 
Bhock. He took the battle-axe in bis hand, and examined 
it minutely, his face distorted with a broad grin all the while. 

“ Hugh!" gaid he; ‘ you give me too much. I gave you no 
robes, but you have proved that you are my friend.” 

When they were ready to start, there was an extra horse 
for him, and a fine mare for his wife, ready waiting at the 
door, 

“There, my friend,” ssid I, “ is 3 good horse for you; he is 
awift to run the buffalo. Hera is a fine mare for you," I said 
to his wife. ‘ Indian women love to raise handsome colts. I 
give her to you, and you must not let the Crows steal her from 


Bhe displayed every tooth in her head in token of her satia- 
faction, and phe mounted to return home. The chief said as 
he Jeft, “Iam going on 3 war-party, and then to kill buffalo. 
I will come back again in a few moons, I will then come and 
see you, and I will kill you--I will crush you te death with 
robes,” And away they went, never better aatisfied in their 


lives. 
24 
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Now is it to be supposed that the company lost anything 
by this liberality? That chief, whose hands were stained with 
the blood of so many traders, would have defended my life till 
the last gasp. While I was in his country, no other trader 
could have bartered a plug of tobacco with him or hie people. 
The company still derived preat profits from his trude. Besides 
the immense returns derived from my transactions with the 
village, I cleared over five hundred dollars from my exchanges 
with the chief slone, after the full value of my munificent 
presents had been deducted. 

One day the Cheyenne Dog Soldiers were to have a dance 
and count their coos. I called all the Crows whe were in the 
band, and asked them if the regulations would admit of my 
joining in the dance. 

‘‘ Certainly,” said they; ‘nothing will please them more} 
they will then believe that you have joined them,” 

Accordingly, I painted myself, and put on a uniform, in- 
cluding « chief's coat, new from the shelves, and painted my 
white leguings with stripes, denoting a great number of coos ; 
when ready, I walked toward them as great a man as any. 
On sesing me approach, there was a general inquiry, ‘‘ Who is 
that? Where did he come from?” When the ceremonies 
commenced, I joined in, and danced as hard aa any of them, 
The drum at length sounded, to announce the time to begin to 
eount. 

I stepped forward first, and began. " Cheyennes, do you 
remember that you had «a warricr killed at such a place, 
wearing such and such marks of distinction ? " 

‘| Yes, we Enow it.” 

‘T killed him; he was o great brave.”’ 

There was a tap on the drum, and one coo was counted. I 
proceeded until I had counted my five cogs, which is the 
limited number between the dances. 

Next in turn the Bob-tailed Horse counted his five on the 
Crows, and to his various allusions I assented with the 
customary ‘' I remember.”’ 

This betrayed who I was, and they were delighted to see 
one of the Dog Soldiers of the Crows join their band, The 
Bob-isiled Horas made me a valuable present, and I returned 
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to the fort with six splendid war-horses and thirty fine robes, 
presented to nie at that dance, as my initiation gifts, or 
bounty-money, I suppose, for joining their army. I was then 
a Dog Soldier in the picked troop of the Cheyennes, compelled 
to defend the village against every enemy until I died, like 
Macbeth, with harness on my back. 

The Crows had been informed by sundry persona in the 
employ of the American Fur Company that I had joined their 
inveterate enemies. They were satisfied with my proceeding. 
‘The Medicine Calf is a cunning chief,”’ they said; ‘‘ he best 
knows how to act. He has joined the Cheyennes to learn all 
about their numbers, the routes of their villages, and so forth. 
When he has learned ail that he wants, he will return to us, 
and then we can fight the Cheyennes to greater advantaye." 

I waa now in my second winter with Sublet in the Cheycnne 
and Sioux country. He had succeeded far beyond his ex- 
pectation, and he still continued to make money by thousands. 
We had curtailed the number of sub-posts, and thereby 
inaterially reduced his expenses; indeed, they were now less 
than half what they were the preceding winter. 

Leaving Sublet’s, I went down to the South Platte, distant 
one hundred and fifty miles, and indulged in a short rest, until 
I heard thet the Cheyennes of the Arkansas—those that I firsé 
yisited—were about to make their spring trade, and I went 
over to meet them, and bring them to our fort. I found 
them ; all appeared to be glad to see me, and they returned 
with me. In crossing the divide, or ridge between the two 
rivers, our spies in advance discovered a party of Pawneas, 
and a charge was immediately inade upon them, We only 
killed three of the enemy. I counted a coo by captwing a 
rifle. The victim who abandoned it had been already killed. 

While we engaged the enemy the village went into camp, 
and I proposed to my fellow-warriors to return to the village 
after the manner of the Crows, which was agreed to. There 
were several in the party, so we could easily raise a gooul 
Crow song, and the Cheyenne warriors could join m Wes 
struck up merrily, and advanced toward the village. As soon 
2a the women heard our voices, they ran out to see whe were 
eoming. There were several captive Crows among the Chey- 
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ennes, who, I supposed, had lived among them ever since I 
had been sold te the whites. These recognized our stave, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Those are Crows coming; we know their song.” 
This brought out the whole village, who stood waiting our 
arrival, in surprise and wonderment. As we drew near, 
however, they distinguished me in the party, and the mystery 
wan solved. ‘The Crow is with the Cheyennes.”’ 

We performed all kinda of antics; made a circuit round the 
Village, going through evolutions and performances which the 
Cheyennes had never before seen, but with which they were 
so highly pleased, that they adopted thea dance into the 
celebrations of their nation. That night the scalp-dance was 
perfonned, which I took part in, as great a man as any, f 
sung the Crow song, to the especial admiration of the fair 
BOX. 

The vext morning we resumed our journey to the fort, 
which we reached after three days’ travel. The village had 
brought a great number of robes, together with some beaver, 
and a great trade was opened with them. 

At this time I had a difficulty with a Cheyenne, the only 
ope I ever had with any of the tribe. I wae eating dinuer 
one day, when a great brave came in and demanded whisky. 
LT repaired to the store with him to supply his want, when I 
found he had no robe to pay for it, and was, besides, in- 
toxicated. I refused to give him the whisky, telling him he 


od 


inust frst go and bring a robe. This probably agegravatedsy 


him, and he inade a sudden cut at me with his sword, which. 


I very fortunately dodged, and before he could raise his 
weapon again I had him between my feet on the ground. I 
had left my battle-axe on my seat ot the table, and I called 
out for some one to bring it to me, but no one came with ié, 
Tat length released him, and he went whooping away, fo obtain 
his gun to shoot the Crow. I seized my own, and waited for 
him at the door, while all the inmates of the fort begged of me 
net to shoot him. After some little delay, he appeared, gun 
in hand; but three Cheyenne warriors interfered to stop him, 
and he returned into his lodge. 

The day following he sent for Sublet and myself to go and 
dine with him, and we went accordingly. Sublet was ap- 
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prehensive of mischief from my visit, and endeavoured to 
dissuade me from going; bui I foresaw no danger, and knew, 
farther, that it would be a cause of offence to the Indian to 
neglect his invitation. When we entered hia lodge he was 
glad to see us, and bade me be seated on a pile of robes. I 
pat down as desired, and our host, after holding a short 
conversation with Sublet, turned to me and spoke as follows: 

* O-tun-nee ” (Crow), "I was a fool yesterday. You spared 
my life. Ido not want you to be angry with me, because I 
am not angry with you. J was drunk; I had drunk too inuch 
of your whisky, and it made my heart black, I did not know 
what I was doing.” 

“Very well,” anid I; “I am not angry with you. When 
you attempted to kill me I was angry, and if my battloe-axe 
had been in my hand, I should have killed you. You are 
alive, and I am giad of it.” 

« Take those robes,” he rejoined, ‘‘'and hereafter you shall 
be my brother, and I will be your brother. Those robes will 
wake your heart right, and we will quarrel no more.” 

I took the robes with me, ten in number, and found my 
heart perfectly mollified. 

Messrs. Sublet and Vasques, having realized immense 
profita during their three ,ears of partnership, disposed of all 
their interest and effects in the Rocky Mountain fur business, 
and returned to St. Louis. This threw me entirely out of 
business, when Messra. Bent and Saverine wished ta engage 
me in their employ. After some [ttle negotiation with them, 
I concluded a bargain, and entered inte their service in the 
latter part of the sumsmer of 1840. We iminediately pro- 
ceeded to establish sub-posts in yarious directions, and I 
repaired to Laramie Fork. 

As soon as if was known among the Indians that the Crow 
was trading af Bent’sa post, they came flocking in with their 
robes. Old Smoke, the head chief of another band of 
Octlaws, known as 6Smoke's Band, but claimed by no 
particular nation or tribe, visited me, with bis village, and 
commenced a great spree. I gave them a grand entertain- 
ment, which seemed to tickle their tastes highly. They kapt 
up their carousal until they had parted with two thousand 
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robes, and had no more remaining. They then demanded 
whisky, and I refused it. ‘‘No trust,” the motto we see 
insoribad on every low drinking-saloon in St. Louis, is equally 
our system in dealing with the Indians. They became in- 
furiated at my refusal, and clamoured and threatened uf I 
persisted. I knew it was no use to give way, so I adhered to 
my resolution. Thereupon they commenced firing upon the 
store, and showered the bullets through every assailable point. 
Tne windows were shot entirely ont, and the asaagilants swore 
vengeance against the Crow. According to their talk, J had 
my choice either to die or give them whisky to drink. I had 
but oné man with me in the store. There had been several 
Canadians in the fort, but on the first alarm they ran to their 
houses, which were built around the fort, within the pickets, 
to obtain their guns; but on the Indians informing them that 
they would not hurt then, that it was only the Crow that 
they were alter, the Canadiaus stayed within doors, and 
abandoned me to my fate. 

land my companion tat with our rifles ready cocked, well 
prepared to defend the entrance to the fort. We had plenty 
of gune at hand ready loaded, and there must a few have 
fallen before they passed the gate. At dusk I closed the door, 
but we lay upon our arms all night. The Indians kept up a 
great tumult and pother, but attempted nothing. 

Messrs. Bent and Saverine arrived in the morning, and 
wanted to be informed of the cause of the disturbance. I 
acquainted them, and they approved my conduct. They were 
astonished at my immense pile of robes, and applauded my 
fortitude. 

When the Outlaws becaine sobered, they expressed con- 
trition for what they had done, and charged their excesses 
upon John Barleycorn, which plea I admitted. At the same 
time, it appeared quite inconsistent that I, who was that 
eelebrated gentleman's high-priest, should be set upon and 
almost murdered by his devotess. 

Nothing noteworthy cecurred until the following January, 
when the Indians, being again on the sprea, once more 
attempted my Hie. I fled to a post in the Arrap-a-ho country, 
in charge of Mr, Ajex. Wharfield, now a colonel in the army; 
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he resigned the post to me, and took my placa at Bent’s 
post. I had but little trouble with the Indians here. Cut 
Nose, an old brave, who, it seems, had been in the habit 
of obtaining his drams of Wharfield gratis, expected to be 
supplied by me on the same terms. I resisted this invasion, 
and seriously ruffied the feathers of the old chief thereby. 
He left at my refusal, and did not return again that day. 
During the ensuing night the Pawnees came, and stole both 
his horses and mine. The old man raised a party, went in 
pursuit, recaptured all the horses, took two scalps, and re- 
turned in high spirits. 

He visited the store, and imformed me what he had 
done. 

Well,” said I, ‘‘that is because I gave you no whisky 
yesterday. If I had given you whisky, you would have 
drunk too much, and been sick this inorning in consequence. 
Then you would not have been able to pursue the Pawnees, 
and you would have lost your horses,” 

However, I gave him some whisky then in honour of hie 
achievernent. This, as J had expected, pleased the old fellow, 
and he restored ine iny horses, and charged ine nothing for 
their recapture. 

As soon as the spring trade was over, 1 abandoned that post 
and returned to the Arkansas. Saverine desired me to go and 
see if I could open a trade with 4 village of Arrap-a-hos which 
he had heard was encamped at forty miles distance. I 
accordingly started in their direction, accompanied by two 
men, We journeyed on until we arrived within a short 
distance of the village, when we discovered on our road a 
band of three or four hundred travelling Indians. I saw they 
were Camanches, and I bade the two inen to run for their 
lives, a5 I knew the Camanches would kill them, I directed 
them to the Arrap-a-ho village, and bade them shout their 
loudest when they came in sight of it. They left me, and 
ascended a slight eminence a« little distance in advance, and 
then, shouting to the extent of their lungs, they put their 
horses down at the best speed. J rode up after them, and 
telegraphed with my blanket to the village to have them come 
quickly. They obeyed my motions, and fell in wit the 
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Camanohes on their way to me. The two tribes proved to be 
friends, aud my companions were safe. 

On arriving at the villaga I found abundance of robes, and 
opened a very successful trade with the people. This finished, 
I returned to the fort, and assisted the other employés in 
loading the waggeona for their trip to St. Louis. 


CHAPTER ZARXITI. 


Firat Trip to New Mexico—Return to the Indians with Goodsa—Anccess 
in Trade—Enter into Business in St. Fernandez—Get Married— 
Return to the Indiane—The fortunate Bpeculation—-Procead to Cali- 
fornia with Goods, 


HAD now accumulated a considerable sum of money, and 

thought I might as well put it to some use for my own 
profit, as risk my hfe in the service of others, while they 
derived the lion's share from my industry. It was now about 
three years since I had left St. Louis on my present excursion, 
and I began to weary of the monotony of my hie. I was 
within five days’ journey of New Mexico, and I determined 
upon going to take a look at the northern portion of this 
unbounded territory. 

I had but one man with me, named Charles Towne, when I 
started upon my new exploration. On our road thither we 
passed wear to a Utah village, and two or three of their 
Warriors presented themselves before us to hold a parley, 
while the chief sat down on a log close by. They said, as we 
reined in our horses for a moment, ** You make our paths bad 
by coming into our country; you will go back and tell the 
Cheyennes and Arrap-a-hos where we are; they will then 
come and kill us, and steal our horses. Come here! our chief 
wants to see you.” 

This was spoken in tolerably good Spanish. 

‘*Come on,” said I, addressing my companion; ‘let us not 
be annoyed by these trifling Indians; "' and I urged my horse 
against the Indian spokesman, knocking him into the dirt. 
He arose, exclaiming, ‘*Wugh! Shawnee!"’ We then rode 
on without further molestation, they evidently mistaking me 
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for a Shawnee. They had robbed several white men, and, 
after beating them savagely, had liberated them, I had no 
manner of fear of them, for I knaw them to be great cowards ; 
with one hundred and fifty good Crow warriors I would have 
chased a thousand of them. 

We passed on into 5t. Fernandez, and found quite a number 
of Ainerican traders there, established in business, and sup- 
plying both mountaineers and Indians with goods. Here I 
encountered an old scquaintanee, named Lee, with whom I 
entered jnto partnership. ‘We purchased one hundred gallons 
of aleohol, and a stock of fancy articles, to return to the 
Indian country, and trade for robas and other peltry. We 
visited the Cheyennes on the South Fork of the Platte. We 
passed Bent’s fort on our way thither. He hailed us, and 
inguired where we were going. I informed him that we were 
on our way to the Cheyenne village. He begged me not to go, 
as I valued my aafety. It was only the day previous, he said, 
that he had traded with them, aud bought eighteen horses 
from their village. They cams the next morning and took 
them forcibly back, and threatened him with their guna if he 
said a word about their proceedings. I replied to him that I 
auticipated no danger, and left hin to pase on to their village. 

The Indians were delighted at my arrival, I had heard 
that the whooping-cough was very prevalent among the chil- 
dren, and, as we happened to haye several bushels of corn, 
and beans, and a large quantity of dried pumpkins, we couid 
net have come at a more opportune moment. I told the 
Indians, in answer to their welcome, that I had come back to 
see them because I had heard their children were all sick. I 
called attention tomy stock of vegetable esaulents, as being best 
adapted for food for their children, and the best calculated to 
restore them to health. ‘' Besides,"’ I added, “I have brought 
a little whisky along, to put good life into your hearts.” 

They were then im their sobered feelings, which will return 
to them after their carousals, and which present so dangerous 
a time to the trader. Their horses were all away, their robes 
were gone, and they had uething te ehow in return for them. 
Their children were sick and dying, their wives mourning and 
half distracted, and they could obtain nothing at the fort to 
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Wleviate their sufferings. I could understand the whole corol- 
ary of incidents. Like their intemperate white brethren, 
’ who will occasionally review matters after a prolonged spree, 
\ snd who will see the effects of their dissipation in their deso- 
- iste homes, their heart-broken wives, and their ragged and 
starving children, what are their feelings at such a contempla- 
vion. Unquestionably hostility against the cause of this des- 
tifution, whether they recognize it in themselves, the willing 
metruments, or the liquor that infatuated them, or the dealer 
that supplied it to them. The Indians seem to have one circle 
f reasoning, and invariably vent their spleeu upon the trader. 
't was this reactionary feeling that had led the Indians to 
ver, by foree of arms, the horses they had parted with 
yreviously. I knew better how to manage them. 
¥} I deposited my goods at Old Bark’s lodge, who felt highly 
10noured with the trust. The villagers collected round, and 
, dispute arose among them whether the whisky should be 
‘sroached or not. Porcupine Bear objactad, and Bob-tailed 
Horse, his brother-in-law, strongly advocated my opening the 
kegs. This led toa warm altercation between the two war- 
‘ riors, until the disputed question was to be decided by the 
arbitrament of battle. They both left the lodge to prepare 
for the combat, and returned in a few minutes fully armed 
and equipped. 

Porcupine Bear argued his cause in the following strain :— 
‘‘ Cheyennes, look at me, and listen well tomy words. Tain now 
about to fight my brother; J shall fight him, and shall kill him 
if ITcan. In doing this, I do not fight my brother, but I fight 
the greatest enemy of my people. 

“Once we were a great and powerful nation: oar hearts 
were proud, and our arms were strong, But o few winters 
ago all other tribes feared us; now the Pawnees dare to cross 
our hunting-grounds, and loll ‘our buffalo. Once we could 
beat the Crows, and, unaided, destroyed their villages; now 
we call other villages to our assistance, und we cannot defend 
ourselves from the asaulis of the enemy. How is this, 
Cheyennes? The Crowa drink no whisky. The earnings of 
their hunters and toils of their wowen are bartered to the 
white man for weapons and ammunition. This keeps them 
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powerful and dreaded by their enemies. We kill buffalo by 
the thousand; our women’s hands are sore with dressing 
the robes ; and what do we part with them to the white trader 
for? We pay them for the white man’s fire-water, which 
aurns our brains upside down, which makes our hearts black, 
and renders our arms weak. It takes away our warriors’ skill, 
end makes them shoot wrong in battle. Our enemies, who 
drink no whisky, when they shoot, always kill their foe. We 
have no ammunition to encounter our foes, and we have be- 
geome as dogs, which have nothing but their teeth. 

‘Our prairies were once covered with horses as the trees 
are covered with leaves. Where are they now? Ask the 
Crows, who drink no whisky. When we are all drunk, they 
ecme and take them from before our eyes; our legs are help- 
Tess, and we cannot follow them. We are only fearful to our 
women, who take up their children and conceal themselves 
among the rocks and in the forest, for we are wolves in our 
lodges; we growl at them like bears when they are famishing. 
Our children are now sick, and our women are weak with 
watching. Let ua not scare them away from our lodges, with 
their sick children in their arms. The Great Spirit will be 
offended at it. I had rather go to the great and happy hunt- 
ing-ground now than live and see the downfall of my nation, 
Our fires begin to burn dim, and will soon go out entirely. 
My people are becoming like the Pawnees: they buy the 
whisky of the trader, and, because he is weak and not able to 
fight them, they go and steal from hia lodge. 

“T say, let us buy of the Crow what is useful and good, but 
his whisky we will not touck; let him take that away with 
him. J have spoken all I have to say, and if my brother 
wishes to kill me for it, I am ready to die, £ will go and sit 
with my fathers in the spirit land, where I shall soon point 
down to the last expiring fire of the Cheyennes, and when they 
inquire the cause of this decline of their people, I will tell 
them with « straight tongue that it was the fire-water of the 
trader that put it ont," 

Old Bark then advanced between the two belligerents and 
thus spoke: “Cheyennes, I am your great chief; you know 
me. My word this day shall be cbeyed. The Crow has come 
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nong us again, and has brought us good things that we need; 
he has also brought ue a little whisky. He is poor, while wa 
ara yet strong, and we will buy all he has brought with him, 
This day we will drink; it will make us merry, and fael good 
to one another. We will all drink this once, but we will nat 
act like fools; we will not quarrel and fight, and frighten 
our women and children. Now, warriors, give me your 
Weapons.” . . 

This fiat admitted no appeal; it was law and gospel to his 
people; disobedience to his command subjected the offender to 
immediate death at the hands of the Dog Soldiers. The 
waltriora delivered up their batile-axes, and the old chief 
handed them tome. “ Crow,’ said he, “taka these weapons 
that I have taken from my two children. Keep them until we 
have drunk up your whisky, and Jet no one have them till I 
hid you. Now, Crow, we are ready.” 
thalim Face and Gray Head, two Dog Soldiers, then harangued 
m- Village, and desired all who wished to trade to come and 
wring their robes and horses to Old Bark's lodge, and to re- 
inember that they were trading with the honest Crow, and not 
with white men, and that what they paid him was his. 

They sauswered the summons in flocks, the women first, 
according to my established rule. My corn, beans, and pump- 
kins ‘‘ exhaled like the dew,” and I received in exchange their 
beautiful faney robes. The women served, the men next came 
in for whisky. I sold on credit to some. When one wanted 
thus to deal, ha would tell me what kind of a horse or mule 
he had: I would appeal to Old Bark for confirmation of the 
statement; if he verified it, I served the hquor. They all got 
drunk, Porcupine Bear, the temperance orator, with the rest; 
but there was not a single fight, all passed off harmoniously. 

I received over four hundred eplendid robes, besides moc- 
casing and fancy articles. When I was ready to leave, thirty- 
eight horses and mules, a number corresponding to what I had 
marked, were brought forward. I packed up my peltry, and 
seni my partner on in advance with everything except the 
horse I rode, telling him I would overtake him shortly. 

I had reserved a five-gallon keg of whisky unknown to all, 
and when about to start 1 produced it and presented it to the 
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crowd. They were charmed, and insisted on making me a 
return. They brought me over forty of their fmest robes, such 
as the young squaws finish with immense labour to present to 
their lovers, Old Bark gave me a good mule to pack them, 
and another chief gave me # second. I then took my leave, 
promising to return by Leaf Fall. 

When I passed Bent at his post he was perfectly con- 
founded. He had seen one train pass belonging to me, and 
now I was conducting another, when, at the same time, he 
had supposed that there was not a robe in the village. 

‘ Beckwourth,”’ said he, ‘how you manage Indians as you 
do beats iny understanding.” 

I told him that it was easily accounted for; that the Indians 
knew that the whites cheated them, and knew that they could 
believe what I said. Besides that, they naturally felt superior 
confidence In we on account of my supposed affinity of rac- 
T had lived so much among them that I could enter into “ 
feelings, and be In every respect one of themselves: this + 
an inducement which no acknowledged white trader coula 
ever hope to hold out. 

I rode on, and overtook my partner in advance. He had 
had an adventure. A party of Cheyennes, led by a chief 
named Three Crows, had met him, and rifled him of a three- 
gallon keg of whisky, which we had reserved for cur own use 
on our way to St. Fernandez. The chief stopped him, and 
said, I smell whisky, and we must have some.” 

My partner told him that he had none. 

“Wugh! my nose don't he, but your tongue does. J smell 
it strong, and if you do not hand it out, we shall unpack all 
your horses and find it.” 

“Well,” said the man, “T have o little but it belongs to 
the Crow, and he wants it himeelf."’ 

“Give it me,” said the chief, ‘and tell him that Three 
Crows took it.” 

There was no alternative, and he gave him the keg. They 
carried it along until they came to a creak, where they sat 
down and had a jollification. I passed them while they were 
in the midst of it, but did not see them, although they saw me. 
When I met the chief sometime subsequently, and charged 
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him with the larceny, be gave me ten robes and a good horse 
to compound the felony. 

We shoi several buffalo on our way, enough to load ail our 
horses with meat and tallow. We exchanged our effects in 
Santa Fé for goods, and carried them to St. Fernandez, a 
distance of sixty miles. Here we established a store as our 
headquarters for the Indian trade, where I resided some time, 
living very fast and happily, according to the manner of the 
inhabitants. Among other doings, I got married to Senorita 
Louise Sandeville. 

In the fall I returned to the Indian country, taking my wife 
with me, Woreached the Arkansas about the first of October, 
1842, where I erected a trading-post, and opened a successful 
business. In a very short time I was joined by from fifteen to 
twenty free trappers, with their families. ‘We all united our 
labours, and constructed an adobe fort sixty yards square. By 
the following spring we had grown into quite a little settle- 
ment, and we gave it the naine of Pueblo. Many of the 
company devoted themselves to agriculture, and raised very 
good crops the first season, such as wheat, corn, oats, potatocs, 
and abundance of almost all kinds of vegetables. 

When the spring trade was over, [ sent all imy peltry to 
Independence, and bought with the proceeds three thousand 
dollars worth of articles, suitable for the trade in New Mexico. 
But, on the arrival of the goods, the whole country wae in & 
ferment on account of Colonel Cook’s expedition from Texas, 
which resulted so disastrously for the parties concerned. 
This affected the minds of the New Mexicans unfavourably 
for my interest, inasmuch as their former preference for 
United States noveltiss was now turned into strong repug- 
nance for everything American. I therefore could obtain no 
sale for my goods, and determined to return to my Indian 
friends. I bought a load of whisky to trade for horses to 
pack my goods to California, where I intended removing. IL 
succeeded in my adventure, and obtained forty horses and 
mules, upon which I packed my merchandize, and quickly 
found myself on the way to the “ golden state.”’ 

i started with fifteen men, three of whom were Mexicans. 
When I reached the Utah country, J found that the Indians 
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were waging exterminating war upon the Mexicans, but I did 
not learn it in time to save my three unhappy followers, who, 
lagging too far in the rear, were set upon by the Indians and 
slain, In passing through their country I did considerable 
trading, exchanging my merchandize for elk, dear, and antelope 
skins, very beautifully dressed. 

I arrived in Pueblo de Angeles (California) in January, 1844. 
There I indulged my new passion for trade, and did a very 
profitable business for several months. At the bresking out 
of the revelution in 1845, I took an active part against the 
mother country, of which I will furnish some details in my 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


The Californian Hevolution—-Rifle Corpe—Position of the two Armiea—. 
Colonel Butter—Cannonade—Flight of Sutter—His Return—Trial and 
subsequent Helease, 


EE Upper Californians, on account of their great distance 
from the Mexican government, had long enjoyed the 
forms of an independent principality, although recognizing 
themselves as a portion of the Mexican Republic. They had 
for years past had the election of their own officers, their 
governor inclusive, and enjoyed comparative immunity from 
taxes and other political vexations, Under this abandonment, 
the inhabitants lived prosperous aud contented ; their hills and 
prairies were literally swarming with cattle; immense numbers 
of these were slaughtered annually for their hides and tallow ; 
and, as they had no ‘‘ Armies of Liberation " to support, and 
no eostly government to maintain in extravagance, they 
paased their lives in & state of contentment, every man sitting 
under his own vine and his own fig-tres. 

Iwo years prior to my arrival all this had been changed. 
President Santa Anna had appointed one of hie creatures, 
Torrejon, governor, with absolute and tyrannical power; he 
arrived with an army of bandits to subject the defencelesa 
inhabitants to every wrong that a debasing tyranny s0 readily 
indulges in. Heavy taxes were imposed for the support of the 
home government, and troops were quartered to the great 
annoyance and cost of the honest people. The lives of the 
inhabitants were continually in danger from the excesses of 
the worthless vagabonds who had been forced upon them ; 
their property was rifled before their eyes, their daughters 
were ravished in their presence, or carried forcibly to the 
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filthy barracks. Ths people's patience became at length 
exhausted, and they determined to die rather than submit to 
such inflictions. But they were ignorant how to shake off 
the yoke; they were unaccustomed to war, and knew nothing 
about political organizations. However, Providence finally 
raised up a man for the purpose, General José Castro, who 
had filled the offica of commander under the former system, 
but who had been forced to retire into privacy at the Inaugu- 
ration of the reign of terror. He stepped boldly forth, and 
declared to tha people his readiness to lead them to the war- 
fare that should deliver their country from the scourge that 
afflicted them: he called upon them to second his exertions, 
and never desert bis banner until California were purified of 
her present pollution. His petrioctic appeal was responded to 
by all ranks. Hundreds flocked to his standard; the young 
and the old left their ranches and their cattle grounds, and 
rallied round their well-tried chief. 

There was at that time quite a number of Americans in the 
country, and, according to their interests and predilections, 
they ranged themselves upon opposing sides. Our present 
worthy and much respected citizen, General Sutter, was at 
that time, if I mistake not, a colonel in the forces of the 
central government, and at the outbreak of the revolution he 
“drew his sword for Santa Anna, and entered into active service 
againet the rebels in Pueblo de Angeles. 

There was an American, long resident in the country, 
named J. Roland, who sought my co-operation in the popular 
cause. He said that every American who could use a mfle 
was a host againet the invaders, and besought me to arm in 
defence, and to influence my men likewise to espouse the 
cause. I replied to his solicitations by promising him my 
active co-operation, and also that I would represent his argu- 
menta to the men living with me. Accordingly, I informed 
my people that I intended to shoulder my rifle in the defences of 
life and property, and they were unanimous in their resolution 
to accompany me. Hence there were thirteen riflemen instead 
of one. We shortly afterwards received an accession of sixty 
more good frontiersmen, and mustered ourselves for service. 
The company elected me captain, but I declined the offices. 
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Mr. Bell finally assumed the command, with the proinise of 
my unflinching support in extremities. Our company steadily 
creased in number until we had one hundred and sixty men, 
including native Californians who joined us with rifles. 

General Castro's first movement was against Pueblo. He 
entered the place at the head of his forces, and took the fort, 
arsenal, with all the government arms, ammunition, and 
stores, with the slight loss of one officer wounded. This 
enabled the rebels to arm themselves, and he was shortly at 
the head of a small but well-appointed army. The general 
highly extolled the rifle battalion, and he looked upon it as 8 
powerful support. 

Castro then took a detachment of rebel troops, and pro- 
eeeded northward to reconnoitre the enemy's positon, our 
main body also moving in the direction of the enemy as far as 
Monterey. where were the governor’s headquarters. On first 
hearing the intelligence of the outbreak, the governor had put 
his forces in motion, and issued ordera to shoot the rebels 
wherever met, and destroy their property of whatever kind. 
General Castro, having proceeded as far as Santa Barbara, a 
distance of ninety-six miles, and having obtained full informa- 
tion concerning the movements of the governor, returned and 
joined the main body. During his expedition he captured five 
Americans in the Mexican service. He disarmed them, 
telling them that he had no disposition to injure Americans, 
and that he would return their arms as soon as he had ex- 
polled the enemies of the people. 

Our forees were concentrated in se large open prairie, the 
enemy being stationed at no great distance, likewisa on the 
prairie. I ascended, one morning, the summit of a mountain, 
which would afford me a fair view of the cnemy’s camp, Just 
to discover their numbers and strength of position. On my 
road I encountered two Ainericans, who were serving in tha 
capacity of spies to the enemy. I accosted them, and ex- 
pressed surprise at seelng them in the service of such an old 
raseal as Torrejon, and recommended them to join the popular 
cause; but they seemed to have an eys to the promised booty 
of the rebels, and my arguments could not influence them. I 
despatched one of them with a letter to Gant, an American 
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who held the commission of captain m the governor's army, 
offering him, as we did not wish to fight against our American 
brethren, to withdraw all the Americens from the rebel ranks, 
ii he would do the same on the side of the governor, and 
leave the Mexicana and Californians, who were most 
interested in the issue, to measure their strength. Some 
Germans who were with us aleo made the same proposal to 
Colonel Sutter. Our messenger conveyed the despatches, and 
delivered the German's letter to Colonel Sutter, who read 
both that and our letter to Captaim Gant. He returned for 
anewer that, unless the Americans withdrew from the insur- 
gent army immediately, he would shoot us every one by 
ten o’clock the next inorning. This embittered us the more 
against the barbarity of the opposing power, and we resolved 
to make their leaders, not excepting Sutter, feel the effects of 
our rifles as soon as they placed themselves within range. 

On the following morning & weak and ineffective cannonsada 
commenced on both sides. We lay low, awaiting the eneiny's 
charge. As their riflemen had not showed themselves, and 
we were desirous to obtain a, sight of them, myself, with seven 
or eight others, advanced cautiously in search of them. On 
our way we discovered a small cannon which the enemy had 
loaded and was about to discharge upon our ranks. Had 
there been a gunner among them, it must have done us great 
injury. Weadvanced within a few yards of the piece, and had 
raised ourselves up to shoat the artillerymen, when one of our 
party arrested our aim by suddenly exclaiming, ‘‘ Don’t shoot ! 
don't shoot!’’ He then pointed ont the enemy’s riflemen 
earefully emerging from a hollow, with the intention of 
stealing on our flank and saluting us with a volley of lead. I 
laid down iny rific, and hailed them to halt. I recognized a 
nuniber of inountaineers among them, with some of whom I 
had intimate acquaintance, and I urged them to adopt thea 
cause of the people, for the side they had now espoused was 
one no -imerican should be seen to defend. They heard me 
through, and all, or nearly all the Americans were persuaded 
by my arguments, aud returned with me to join our battalion. 
This assured us of victory. The cannonade was perfectly 
harmiess ; some of the balls passed three hundred feet over our 
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heads; others ploughed up the prairie as near to their ranks aa 
ours. All the damage we received was one waggon shivered 
to pieces, and gs horse killed under Colonel Price, which 
animal had been captured by us at Pueblo, and was now 
serving in the rebel forces with the same rank aa he had held 
under government. 

The desertion of the riflemen seriously affected the enemy’s 
prospects of victory. Ten o’clock had passed, and Colonel 
GSotter had not put his threat into execution. The enemy 
finally retired from the field, and marched in the direction of 
Puchlo. J took a party, and ascended a mountain to watch 
the progress of the retiring foe; we stayed out some hours, 
with the view to learn where they encamped. While thus 
employed, 4% courier, sent from our commander, brought us 
ordera to return immediately. We instantly obeyed, and 
found the arniy gone, with only one man remaining to direct 
our steps. On coming up with our forces, we found that our 
colonel had inade a movement which cut off all retreat from 
the enemy, and which must bring him to an engagement, or 
an unconditional surrender. In the morning, I apain took a 
party with me, and mounted an eminence to recounoltre the 
encinys position. We approached to within five hundred 
yards of their camp, where we shot a bullock, which we 
quietly proceeded to dress. While we were thus engaged, I 
perceived an officer approaching from the eneiny’s camp to 
ascertain who we were. I took my rifle, and dodged among 
the bushes, eager to get a shot at him; but, before [ could do 
so, one of Iny Men prematurely fired, and missed his mark. 
The officer had disinounted in order to get a nearer view of ua, 
and this admonitory shot warned hin back into camp. My- 
self and another advanced toa within fifty rods of it, and 
boldly seized the officer's horse, and they did not fire a shot at 
ne. We saw their camp was hemmed in on all sides. Our 
artillery was placed in battery, matches lighted, and men 
in position—all was ready for action. The enemy, perceiving 
their dasperate condition, sent a flag of truce for a negotiation. 
Articles of capitulation were eventually drawn up and signed, 
to the effect that the governor and his forces should immedi- 
ately lay down their arms, and leave for Acapulco as soon 85 
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their embarkation could be accomplished. Accordingly, they 
laid down their arms, and marched under escort to ths 
Embaradara, distant twenty miles from Pueblo. The 
governor was not permitted to return to Monterey, but his 
lady wae sent for to tha Embaradara, where she rejoined her 
husband and they quit the country together. 

Colonel Sutter, on the day of embarkation, left his detach- 
ment of naked Indians with the army, and proceeded, as we 
supposed, to his fort on the Sacramento; but he returned the 
next day, and gave himself up to us. His force of Indians 
were very well drilled, but would have been far better 
employed in raising cabbages on his farm than in facing rebel 
riflemen on the battle-feld. A trial was held upon the colonel, 
which resulted in his full acquittal, with the restoration of all 
his property that had fallen into our hands, such as cannon 
and other military effects, by the government forces. The 
Americans, in jest probably, seemed very desirous to have the 
prisoner shot, which produced great alarm in his inind, and 
recalled to hia recollection his recent threat to shoot all the 
Americans in our army. 

Our countrymen were almost carried on the shoulders of the 
Californians, in gratitude for their participation in the revel 
tion ; for, although the victory had been a bloodless one, they 
attributed their easily-won success to the dread inspired by 
the name of their American confederates. 

After seeing the departure of the government troops, the 
rebel party returned to Pueblo, where they elected Colonel 
Pico governor; Colonel, now General Castro, commander of 
the forces ; and filled other less important offices. Fandangoes, 
which were continued for a week, celebrated our success: and 
these festivities over, the insurgents returned to their various 
homes and occupations. 

Some few weeks after, & small proportion of the inhabitants 
sought to displace our newly-elected chief magistrate, and 
appoint some other in his place. I was sent for during the 
night to guard the governor's palace with my corps of rifles, 
and we succesded in capturing the leading conspirators, who 
were tried and seni to Acapulco in irons. I had s quarrel 
with the alcalde shortly after this service, and he put me in 
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irons for cursing him. As soon as the governor heard of my 
misfortune, he had me immediately discharged from confine- 
ment. 

I now resumed my business, and despatched my partner, 
Mr. Waters, after a fresh supply of goods; but, before he had 
time to retura, fresh political commotiona supervened. There 
still seemed to exist in the minds of the majority a strong 
hankering for the domination of Mexico, notwithstanding they 
had so recenily sided with the Revolutionists in shaking off 
the yoke of the national government. Among other causes 
of excitement, too, the American adventurers resident there 
had raised the “' Bear Flag,” and proclaimed their intention of 
establishing an independent government of their own. This 
caused us to be closely watched by the authorities, and matters 
seemed to ba growing too warm to be pleasant. 

In the midst of this gathering ferment, news reached us from 
Mazatlan of the declaration of war between the United States 
and Mexico, and I deemed it was fully time to leave. Colonel 
Fremont was at that juncture approaching from Oregon with a 
force, if combined with the Americans resident there, sufficient 
to conquer the whole country, and I would have liked ex- 
eeedingly to join his forces, but to have proceeded toward him 
would have subjected me to mistrust, and consequent capture 
and imprisonment. If I looked south the same difficulties 
menaced me, and the west conducted me to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

I had but little time to deliberate. My people was at war 
with the country I was living in; I had become security to the 
authorities for the good behaviour of several of iny fellow- 
countrymen, and I was under recognizances for my own 
conduct. The least misadventure would compromise me, and 
I was impatient to get away. My only retreat was eastward ; 
go, considering all things fair in time of war, I, together with five 
trusty Americans, collected eighteen hundred stray horses we 
found roaming on the Californian ranchos, and started with our 
utmost speed from Pueblo de Angeles. This wasa fair capture, 
and our morals justified it, for it was war-time. We knew we 
should be pursued, and we lost no time in making our way 
toward home. We kept our herd jogging for five daya and 
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nights, only resting once a day to eat, and afford the animals time 
to crop a mouthful of grass. We killed a fat colt occasionally, 
which supplied us with meat, and vary delicious meat too— 
rather costly, but the cheapest and handiest we could obtain. 
After five days’ chase our pursuers relaxed their speed, and we 
ourselves drove more leisurely. Weagain found the advantage 
that I have often spoken of before of having a drove of horses 
before us, for, 28 the animals we bestrode gave out, we could 
shift to a fresh one, while our pursuera were confined to one 
steed, 

When we arrived at my fort on the Arkansas, we had over 
one thousand head of horses, all in good condition. There was 
& general rejoicing among the little community at my safe 
arrival, the Indians also soming in to bid me welcome. I 
found my wife married again, haying been deceived by o false 
communication, Her present husband had brought her a 
missive, purporting to be of my inditing, wherein I expressed 
indifference towards her person, disinclination to return home, 
and tendering her a discharge from ail connubial obligation. 
Bhe accepted the document as authentic, and solaced her 
abandonment by espousing her husband’s messenger. My 
return acquainted her with the truth of the matter. She 
manifested extreme regret at having suffered herself to be im- 
posed upon so readily, and, as a remedy for the evil, offered 
herself back again; but I declined, preferring to enjoy once 
more the sweats of single blessedness. 

I left the fort on a visit to San Fernandez. I found business 
very dull there on account of the war, and great apprehensions 
were felé by my friends in regard to the result. Perceiving 
that was no very desirable place to remove to, I returned ta 
my community. 

General Kearney was just then on his march to Santa Fé. I 
took a drove of my horses, and proceeded down the Arkansas 
to meet him on his route; for it was probable there might be 
AD opportunity of effecting some advantageous exchanges. The 
general came up, and found me in waiting with my stock; wa 
had been acquainted for several years, and he gave me a very 
cordial reception. 

“ Beckwouxth,” said the general “you have a splendid lot 
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of horses, really; they must have cost you a great sun of 
money.’ 

‘No, general,”’ I replied, ‘‘ but they cost ine a great many 
miles of hard riding.” 

“ How so?” he required. 

‘Why, Iwas in California at the time the war broke out, 
and, not having men enough at my command to take part in 
the fighting, [ thought I could assist iny country a little by start- 
ing off a small drove of the eneiny’s horses, in order to preveut 
their being used against us.”’ 

“ Ah, Beckwourth, you are truly a wonderful man to possess 
so much forethought,” and he laughed heartily. ‘‘ However,” 
added he, ‘‘ trade them off as quickly as possible, for I want 
you to accompany me. You like war, and I have good use for 
you now,” 

T informed him that I was ready for service; and, accordingly 
J sent all my remaining horses back to my plantation, and went 
ou with the general to Sante Fé, which place submitted without 
firing a shot. The general sent me immediately back to Fort 
Leavenworth with despatches. This was my service during the 
war. The occupation was a tolerably good one, and I never 
failed in getting my despatches through. 1 enjoyed favilities 
Superior to almost any other man, as I was known to almost all 
the Indians through whose country I passed. 

My partner and I had purchased a hotel in Santa Fé, and we 
transacted a very profitable business there. My associate 
attended to the business of the hotel, while I carried despatches, 
and Santa Fé was generally my starting-place. Many messen- 
gers lost their lives on the route, as at times there were des- 
patches to be sent, and I would not be at headquarters to carry 
them. The distance from Santa Fé to Fort Leavenworth is 
nine hundred and thirteen miles. I have frequently made the 
trip in from twenty to twenty-five days; my shortest tmp I 
accomplished in eighteen. I well knew that my life was at 
stake every trip that I made, but [ liked the employnent; 
there was sontinual excitement in it, indeed sometimes nore 
than I actually cared about, more particularly when I fell m 
with the Pawnees. The service furnished an escort of fifteen 
or twenty-five men, but I always declined the company of 
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troops, a8 I considered myself safer without them. If I had 
taken troops with me, it would have led to incessant fighis 
with the Indians; and if they had seen me with white soldiers, 
they would have been very apt to kill me the firat opportunity. 
Another thing: I did not think the United States regular 
troops good for anything against the Indians, for I knew that 
the Camanches would stand and fight them almost man for 
man, 

I chanced to fall in with Kit Carson one day, as I was about 
to start from New Mexico to Fort Leavenworth, and he pro- 
posed going with me, as he wished to learn my route. I was 
very much pleased with his proposal, as I thought that with 
Kit anc his men I should go through strong-handed. I told 
bin that I should rest at Taos one day to get my horses shod, 
and that he could easily come up with me there, or on the road 
thither. I left with two men, and stayed at Taos as appointed, 
but he failed to rejoin us. J rode on as far as my ranch ; still 
he did not appear. I built large fire before proceeding into 
the Indian country, thinking to attract him by the smoke, and 
thus bring him on to our trail, but I saw no more of him, and 
it was supposed that he was lost until he eventually turned up 
im the City of Washington. We both had a narrow escape 
from Indians onthattrip. I had, contrary tomy usual practice, 
encamped one night in the prairie, and was to start in the 
moming, when we heard buffalo running close to our camp. 
On looking out, I saw a great number chased by the Pawness, 
although the Indians were not yet in sight. We made all 
possible haste to the timber, threw our horses on their sides, 
gagged thein and fastened them to the ground, and then secreted 
ourselves in the willows. The Indians flocked round, busied 
in their pursuit, and some of the buffaloes they dressed within 
gunshot of our secret camp. I thought that day the longest I 
had lived through, aud I expect the poor animals thought sc 
too, for they lay im one position the whole time, without food 
or water, aud without being permitted to whisper a complaint. 
At night we made good our escape, and arrived at the fort 
without further difficulty. 

When I was ready to return to Santa Fé, I could find no 
one willing to accompany me. The weather was Intensely cold, 
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and no inducement that I could offer was sufficient to tempt 
men to leave their comfortable fires, and eacounter the perils 
of the Indians and Jack Frost in the prairies. Many men had 
been frozen to death on the route, and a general shudder ran 
through the company when I proposed the journey to them. I 
could have been furnished with soldiers in plonty, but I was 
unwilling to take them, as it imposed so much trouble on the 
rozd to stay to bury evary man that perished with the hard- 
-bhips of the journey. Important despatches had arrived from 


Wasogton which must go through, and I looked fruitleasly 
round fo. man hardy enough togo with me. At length a boy 
—a Kentikian—volunteered. He had followed the army to 
the fort, an had lived about the barracks until he had become 
well accustond to the privations of.» camwn,iiie, He-wer,s an 
inteHigent lad, 4. unford? vanately, had a malformation of one 
of his feet, which seriously impeded his walking. However, I 
liked his ‘‘ pluck” in proposing, and eventually consented to 
take hin, I went with him to the sutler's store, and pro- 
cured him the warmest clothing I sould, and then bade him 
repair to my boarding-house, and stay there until I was ready 
to start. 

When I was prepared for departure, I jurnished him with a 
good horse, and, taking an extra one between us, we started on 
the long journey. I gave him particular directions that if he 
should become rery cold he was to acquaint me, and I would 
stay and build up e fire to warm him by wherever there was 
any wood ; but the proposition he decliued. 

Three days after we reached the Arkansas, and ancamped. 
Isaac was busied in preparing supper, while I walked to an 
eminence close by in order to survey the country. I perceived 
an immense number of Indians approaching directly toward us, 
and at not more than three or four hundred yards distance. 1 
shouted to Isaac to catch the horses quickly and tether them, 
and I hastened back to the camp. He inquired what the 
matter was, and I told him there were a thousand Indians 
coming after us. 

The approaching individuals belonged to the Camanche tribe, 
and numbered over a thousand warriors, They were in full 
epeed. They dashed through the Arkansas with suck precipita- 
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tion that I thought they would throw all the water out of the 
channel and hurl it on to the bank. I ran in front of the 
ailvance, and challenged them to stop. They halted for a 
moment, and asked me who I was. I told them the Crow, 
Thereupon they grabbed ine up like a chicken, and carried me 
into our little camp. They had nine white men’s scalps, which, 
to appearance, were hardly yet cold, and they said they must 
kill my white boy, and his scalp would just make ten. I told 
them the boy was my nephew, and that they must not kill him 
—-that great braves never killed boys, They then comversed 
among themeelves a minute or two, and finally srad, ‘* He, 
being your nephew, may live. Tell him to make ut some good 
black soup.” 7 

1 tommer thay we enflacand sugar must suffer, for by black 
soup they meant coffee. I directed Tsrac te set about niaking 
it, but to secrete a hitle for ourselyes if he could do so un- 
perceived. The Gamanches have a great fondness for coffee, 
and I never fell in with them without having to part with all I 
had, and I sometimes linagined they preferred my coffee and 
sugar to my scalp. 

The same day, just before dusk, while jogging steadily along, 
the boy discovered a small party of Pawnees. I hastily dis- 
mounted, and tied the heads of our three horses together, to 
prevent them running, and directed the boy to see that they 
did not move, I then took his gun and my own, and went 
away from the horses. As J was leaving, the boy inquired if 
he should fire too, 1 told him no, not unless I was killed, and 
then to defend himegelf ashe best could. I took a secure position 
and fired, An Indian fell. I fired again, and killed a second. 
They cracked away at me, but did no harm. I reloaded, and 
fred again, until I had levelled five of them, they retreating at 
every discharge. When the fifth warrior fell, the whole party 
fell bask to ery. J knew that, after they had cried for a few 
minutes, they would make a rush for revenge. Therefore I 
shouted to the boy to cut the animals loose, and mount in haste, 
He did so; I sprung on iny horse instantly, and we flew away, 
leaving the mourners to their lamentations. At every foe I 
shot the boy would ejaculate, ** Whoop! you fetched him; he’s 
got his gruel,” and other sayings, thereby displaying mora 
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bravery than many men would have shown under similar cir- 
cumstances. Ever afterward he considered that wa were 
match for any number of Pawnees; and as for the Camanches, 
1 could beat them off with * black soup.’’ 

We travelled on for several miles, and then encamped. In 
the morning I atarted along a ravine for our horses, which had 
strayed away. I returned toward the camp, where I found 
that they had taken themselves up another small ravine, and 
that [had passed them. While thus pursuing the stray animals, 
the boy came to acquaint me that he had seen a great number 
of Indians, I led the horses to the cainp, and then mounted a 
little rise of ground, from whence I descried a large village. I 
did not know what ivibe they belonged to, though I knew thoy 
wore not Pawnees, for that tribe never visited this country 
except on war excursions. I took the boy, and walked with 
him up to the village, but their iaces were all strange to me; 
nor did I like their appearance and movements. On per- 
ceiving one at a little distance wrapped in his robe, I thought 
he might possibly be a chief, and I approached him. He 
addressed me in Crow, “Ah! my friend, what brought you 
here?" 

i replied that, as I was passing through, I had thought it 
well to call on him. 

“T am glad to see you,” said he; “enter iny lodge; iny 
warriors ale bad to-day.” 

The Indians were Apaches, and the chief was named Biack 
Shield, an old and intimate acquaintance. 

He insisted on my spending the night in the village, which I 
consented to. He was perfectly rabid toward the whites, and 
stated his intention to manure the prairie with their bodies the 
forthcoming season—he would not leave one in the country. I 
applauded his intention, telling him the whites were unable to 
fight. -Seeing that I was on his side—that is, if my words 
made ine so—he continued, “{ haves plenty of warriors, anil 
plenty of guns and balis, but [ aim a little short of powder. 
When will you return ?" 

I informed him as nearly as I could calculate, but I added 
that my return was uncertain. 

«¢ Will you bring me some powder?’ he inquired. 
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‘T will,’ I said; “ bot I ahall return by way of the Hagle’s 
Nest Hill.” 

 That’s the very place T am going to froin here,’’ he rejoined ; 
‘tand, if I am not there myself, same of my warriors will be, 
and they can take it of you.” 

This afforded we no put-off, and I accordingly promised to 
furnish him with the powder. If the reader will indulge me in 
a Witticism, I bag to assure him that I carried the powder to 
the old chief in a tern! In the morning he furnished me with 
meat enough to subsist us for a week, together with new 
moceasing, and sundry other articles. We then bade him adieu, 
and proceeded on our journey, arriving at Santa Fé without 
any farther noteworthy adventure. 

On reaching my destination, I informed some of my friends 
of my promise to the Binck Shield, and where they could 
find him to deliver the powder, to enable him to carry out 
his commendable resolution. <A party started to meet him at 
the appoimted spot ; but in delivering the powder they managed 
to explode it, and he and his warriors only received the 
bullets, of which they already had plenty. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Affaira at Santa Fé—-Ingurrection nt Taos — Discovery of the Ploi— 
Battie at the Cafion--Battleas at Lambida, at Poablc, and at Taos 
—A Mexican Woman redeemed from the Indians—Heturn to Santa 
Fa, 


N oy arrival at Santa Fé I found affairs in a very dis- 

turbed state. Colonel Doniphan had just gained the 
battle of Brasito, and was carrying all before him in that 
section of the country. He had forwarded orders to Santa I'é 
for a fieid battery, in order to make a demonstration ayainst 
Chihuahua. Major Clarke was intrusted with tha duty of 
conveying the artillery to the colonel. Scarcely had he 
departed when we received intelhigence of an insurrection in 
Taos. The information was first communicated by an Indian 
from 4 village between Santa Fé and Taos, who reported to 
General Price that the Mexicans had massacred all the white 
inhabitants of that place, and that a similar massacre was 
contemplated in Santa Fé, of which report full information 
could be obtained by the arrest of as Mexican who was then 
conveying 3 letter from the priest'in Taos to the priest in 
Santa Fé. A watch was ionmediately set upon the priest's 
house, and a Mexican was seen to enter. The guard ap- 
proached the door to arrest the man as he issued, but he, being 
apprised of the action of the authorities, left the house by 
another door, and escaped. 

At night their came a violent rapping at my gate, and on 
going to open it I perceived my friend, Charles Towne, who, 
on being admitted, clasped me round the neck, and gave vent 
to uncontrolled emotion. Perceiving that something alarming 
had occurred, I invited him into the house, spread refresh- 
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ments before him and allowed him time to recover himeelf. 
He then informed me that he had escaped almost by a miracle 
from Taos, where all the American residents had been killed. 
He was a resident there, having married a girl of New Mexico, 
and his wife's father had apprised him that he had better effect 
his escape, if possible, for if he was caught he would be inevit- 
ably massacred, His father-in-law provided him with a good 
horse, and he retreated into the woods, where, after con- 
piderable risk and anxiety, he providentially eluded the 
BSERESI5. 

On receiving this alarming information, I lost no time in re- 
pairing to the headquarters of General Price, accompanied by 
my inforinant, who related the above purticulars. General 
Price immediately adopted the most effective measures. He 
assembled his officers, and instructed them to set a sloge watch 
upon the house of every Mexican in the city, and to suffer no 
person to pasa in or out; he also ordered that every Americar 
should hold himself im readiness for services during the night. 
defore inorning several of the most influential Mexican citizens 
were placed undor arrest. Jn searching them, important con- 
spiracies were brought to light, Correspondence, implicating 
the most considerable residents, was read, and a plot was 
detected of subjecting Sanita I'é to the same St. Bartholomew 
iassacre a6 had just been visited upon Taos. The city was 
placed under martial law, and every American that could 
shoulder a musket was called into immediate service. All the 
ox-drivers, mule-drivers, merchants, clerks, and coromissariat- 
wen were formed into rank and file, and placed in & condition 
for holding the city. Then, placing himself at the head of his 
army, four hundred strong, General Price marched toward 
Taos. Ou arriving at Canjerra, a small town about twenty 
miles from Santa Fé, we found the enemy, numbering two 
thousand Mexicans and Indians, were prepared to give us 
battle. The enemy’s lines were first perceived by our advance 
guard, which instantly fell back upon the main body. Our 
line was formed, and an advance made upon the snemy, 
the mountaineer company, under Captain Saverine, being 
placed in charge of the baggage. As soon as battle was 
begun, however, we left the baggape and ammunition wag- 
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gona to take care of themselves, and made a deacent upon 
the foe. He fled precipitately before the charge of our lines, 
and we encamped upon the field of battle. The next day we 
advanced to Lamboda, where the snemy made another stand, 
and again fled on our approach. We tmarched on until we 
arrived at Taos, and the barbarities we witnessed there ex- 
ceeded in brutahty all my previous experience with the 
Indians. Bodies of our murdered fellow-countrymen were 
lying about the streets, inutilated and disfigured in cvery pos- 
sible way, aud the hogs and dogs were making a repast upon 
the remains. Ainong the dead we recognized that of Governor 
Bent, who had been recently appointed by Genoral Kearney. 
One poor victim we saw, who had been stripped naked, scalped 
alive, aud his eyes punched out: he was groping his way 
throught the streets, beseeching some one to shoot him out 
of his misery, while his inhuman Mexican tormentors were 
deriving the greatest amusement from the exhibition. Such 
scenes of unexampled barbarity filled our soldiers’ breasts with 
abhorrence : they became tiger-likeiu their craving for revenge, 
Our general directed the desecrated remains to be gathered 
together, and a guard to be placed over them, while ha 
marched on with his army in pursuit of the barbarians. 

Late in the afternoon we arrived at Pueblo, where we found 
the enemy well posted, having an adobe fort in their front. 
No attack was attempted that evening, and strict orders were 
issued for no man to venture out of camp. 

In thes evening I was visited by a man, who informed ma 
that he hed a brother at Rio Mondo, twelve miles distant, 
whom, if he was not already killed, he wished to save from 
massacre. I determiued to rescue him, if possible, aud, hav- 
ing induced seven other good and trusty mountaineers to aid 
me in the attempt, we left the camp unperceived, and pro- 
ceeded to the place indicated. On our arrival we found two 
or three hundred Mexicans, ali well armed; we rode boldly 
past them, and they dispersed, many of them going to their 
homes. ‘Woereached the door of the Mexican general Montaja, 
who styled himself the ‘‘ Santa Anns of the North,” and cap- 
tured him. We then liberated the prisoner we were in quest 
of, and returned to Tacs with our captive general. At Taos 

26 
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we found our forces, which had retired upon that place from 
Pueblo, after having made an unsuccessful attempt to dislodge 
the enemy. We informed our general of our important cap- 
ture, and he affected great displeasure at our disobedience of 
orders, although it was easy to see that, in his eyes, the end 
had justified the means. The following morning a gallows waa 
erected, and Montaja was awung in the wind. The correspon- 
dence that had been seized in Santa Fé had implicated him in 
some of the blackest plots, and we thought that this summary 
disposal of his generalship would relieve us from ail further 
danger from his machinations. 

Having procured artillery to bombard the enemy's position, 
our commander returned to Pueblo. We cannonaded in good 
earnest, but the pleces were too small to be of much service ; 
but we cut a breach with our axes half way through the six- 
foot wall, and then finished the work with our cannon. While 
engaged in this novel way of getting at the enemy, a shell 
was thrown from a mortar at the fort; but our artilleryinen, 
not being very skilful in their practice, threw the shell out- 
side the fort, and it fell among us. A young Heutenant siezed 
it in his hands, and cast it throngh the breach; it had not 
nore than struck before it exploded, doing considerable dainage 
in the fort. We then stormed the breach, which was only big 
enough to admit one man at a time, and carried the place 
without diffeulty. 

The company of mountaineers had fallen back midway 
between the fort and mountain, in order to pick off any 
Mexican who should dare to show himself. We killed fifty- 
four of the defenders as they were endeavouring to escape, 
upon the person of one of whom, an officer, we found one 
hundred and sixty doubloons. Some of the enemy fired upon 
us from a position at one corner of the fort, through loop- 
holes; and while locking about for a covert to get a secure 
shot at them, we discovered a few of the enemy hidden away 
in the brush. One of them, an Indian, ran toward us, ex- 
claiming, '‘ Bueno! bueno! me like Americanos.’’ One of 
our party said, ‘If you like the Americans, take this sword, 
and return to the brush, and kill all the men you find there.”’ 

He took the proffered sword, and was busy in the brush 
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for a few minutes, and then returned with his sword-blade 
dripping with gore, saying, “‘I have killed them.” 

““Then you ought to die for killing your own people,” said 
the American, and he shot the Indian dead. 

The batile lasted through the whole day, and a close watch 
was Bet at night to prevent the escape of those yet ocoupying 
the fort. The assault was renewed the following morning, and 
continued during that day also. Toward night several white flags 
were raised by the enemy, but were immediately shot down by 
the Americans, who had determined to show no quarter. Ox 
the third morning all the women issued froin the fort, each 
bearing a white flag, and kneeled before the general to sup- 
plicate for the lives of their surviving friends. The general 
was prevailed upon, and gave orders to cease firing. The 
enemy lost severely through their disgraceful cowardice. Our 
company iost but one man through the whole engagement. 
Nine of the most prominent conspirators were hanged at Taos, 
and seven or eight more at Santa Fé. It was about this time 
that the report reached us of the butchery of Mr. Waldo, 
with eighé or ten other Americans, at the Moro. 

Alter the insurrection was suppressed I started again for 
Fort Leavenworth. Onmy way back from the fort I again fell 
in with Black Shield and his Apaches. I said to him, ‘* You 
told me false. You said that you would meet me at the 
Fagle’s Nest, but when I went there you were not to be found. 
I had to throw the powder away that [ brought for you, and 
run for my life; for the whites discovered my errand, and were 
olose at my heels.” 

‘*T know it, my friend,” said the Black Shield. ‘‘ We saw 
your kegs there, but the whites had taken all the powder out. 
I am sorry they came upon you so suddenly, for we had to run 
as well as you.’ 

The second day after we left the Apaches we discovered an 
object in the distance which I at first took for a stump, but 
still thought it singular that there should be a stump where 
there were no trees near. As we approached the object 
moved, and we at length discovered it to be a man of the 
name of Elliott Lee, who had been wounded by the Apaches 
three or four days previously, and had not tasted food since. 
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He bad belonged to a party of seventeen or eighteen moun- 
taineers, on their way to Santa Fé. They had stopped to rest 
on the bank of a creck, and were suddenly set upon by the 
Indians. Several of the party were killed, among whom was 
my friend Charles Towne, and all the rest were more or less 
severely wounded. Some few had succeeded in getting away, 
notwithstanding their wounds; but Mr. Lea had been shot 
in the thigh, and was unable to crawl along. When we picked 
him up he was delirious, and his wound was greatly swollen 
and inflamed. We gave him food, and carried him along with 
us, until we fortunately came up with his waggons. We then 
gave him into the keeping of his friends, and proceeded on our 
way. 

On my arrival home I disposed of all my property in Santa 
Fé, and started tc buy horses of the Indians to dispose of to 
the discharged troops. I had arrived within a short dis- 
tance of my ranch, when I met a man who advised me to con- 
ceal myself. Two rewards had been offered for my apprehen- 
sion: one of a thousand dollars by Colonel Price, and another 
of five hundred dollars by Mr. Eissack, Quartermaster. I 
was sooused of confederating with rebels and Indians, and as- 
sisting them in stealing horses from the whites, and leading 
the hostile bands in their warfare upon the American troops. 

I liatened to his information, and was astonished at the in- 
vention. “That is news indeed.’ I said. ‘But they shall 
not have the profit all to themselves; I will immediately go 
and deliver myself up, and obtain the rewards.” 

“T advise you, as a friend, not to go,” rejoined my inter- 
locutor, ‘for they will assuredly hang you directly they lay 
hands upon you.” 

' Well, hang or not hang,” I answered, ‘'I am resolved to 
po, for I have not been a month absent from Santa Fé, and 
I can give account of every day and night I have since 
spent.” 

At the time I met my informant, I had an order from Cap- 
tain Morris, of the United States Army, in my pocket, 
authorizing me to pick up all the government horses that I 
might find in my rambles, and bring them in; but up to the 
time that I was informed of the charges against me, I had 
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found but one horse, the property of Captain Saverine, and it 
I had restored to the owner. Accordingly, I returned without 
delay to Taos, where I saw Colonel Willock, who was lieu- 
tenant under Colonel Price. Him I acquainted with the 
determination to proceed to Santa Fé, to deliver myself up for 
the rewards that were offered for my apprehension, but he 
urgently requested me not to go. He was about to start with 
an expedition against the Apaches, and wished to engage me 
&5 Spy, interpreter, and guide. Hs promised to forward an 
exculpatory letter to Santa Fé that should set me all right 
with the authorities. The letter was sent, but not delivered, 
as the messenger was shot on the way. 

I concluded to accompany the colonel, and aid him to the 
extent of my ability in the object of his expedition. We 
started with a small battalion of volunteera for the Apaches. 
The first day in camp, the common soldier’s fare was spread 
for dinner, which at that time I felt but little appetite for. I 
informed the colonel that I would go out and kill an antelope. 

“Why,” said he, “there ig not an antelope within ten miles 
around ; the soldiers have scoured the whole country without 
seelng onc.” 

I told him I felt sure I could find one, and took up my rifle 
and was about to start. 

‘Hold on!”' cried the colonel; “I will go with you, and 
will further engage to pack on my back all you kill.” 

We started, and kept on the road for about half a wile, 
when I discovered the tracks of three antelopes which bad 
just crossed our path, and gone in the direction of a hill close 
by. The colonel did not see the tracks, and I did not point 
them out to him. We passed on a few rods farther, when I 
suddenly stopped, threw my head back, and began to sniff like 
a dog scenting his prey. 

« What the dickens are you sniffing so for?” asked the 
colonel. 

‘¢‘T am sure that I smell an antelope,” said I. 

*¢ ‘You smell antelope!" and the colonel’s nostrils began to 
dilate; ‘I oan amell nothing.” 

Well, colonel,” I said, ‘thera are antelopes close by, I 
know, for my smellers never yet deceived me; and now,” 
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added I, “if you will start carefally up that hollow, I will go 
up on the other side, and I am sonfident that one of ua will 
kill one.” 

I knew that if the animals wera in the hollow they would 
start at the approach of the colonel, and most probably in my 
direction, 4nd thus afford me an opportunity of getting a shot 
atone. I proceeded cautiously along, until, raising my head 
over a knoll, I saw the three antelopes which had erossed us. 
Two hed already fain down, and the third was preparing to 
do so, when I sent & leaden messenger which brought him 
down involuntarily. 

The colonel shouted to inquire what I had shot at. 

« Antelope,” I answered ; and he came running at his best 
speed. There was the very beast, beyond all dispute, to the 
utter astonishment of the colonel, who regarded for some 
moments first the game and then the hunter. 

‘And you smelled them!" he pondered; ‘“ well, I must 
confess, your olfactory nerves beat those of any man I ever 
yet fellin with. Smell antelopa! Humph! I will send my 
boy to carry bim in.” 

‘But that was not the bargain, colonel,” I said; "“ you 
engaged to pack in on your back all T should kill, There is 
your burden; the distance 1s but short.”’ 

But the colonel declined his engagement. We finally hung 
the antelope on a tree, and the colonel, on our return to camp, 
despatched his servant to fetch it in. He never could get over 
my smnelling antelope, and we have had many a hearty laugh 
at it since. 

The following morning, at daylight, I took five or six men 
with me, and proceeded on my duty as spy, while the colonel 
moved on with the troops, we returning to camp every evening 
at dusk. We frequently saw signs of Indians, but we could 
make no discovery of the Indiana themselves. We continued 
our chase for nearly a month; cur coffee and sugar had given 
out, and our provisions were getting low; the soldiers could 
kill no game, and there was a general disposition, especially 
among the officers, to return, 

In leaving the camp, as usual, one morning, I directed the 
colonel to a camping-ground, and started on my search, Late 
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in the afternoon, I discovered what I supposed to be a large 
paity of Indians moving in our direction. I ran with ali 
possible speed to communicate the information: but, in ascend- 
inp a small point of land which was in my way, I found « 
otrange encampment of United States troops lying before me. 
I kuew it was not Colonel Willock's command, for these had 
tents, waggons, and other appointments, which we were wun- 
provided with. When I was first perceived, some of the men 
poluted me out to their companions; ‘‘ There's Beckwourth ! 
there’s Jim Beckwourth!"’ I heard whispered around. I found 
it was a detachment commanded by Colonel Edmondson, who 
had just returned from Santa Fé with a re-enforcement, having 
been defeated in an engagement with the Apaches some time 
previousty. When the colonel saw me, he inquired of me my 
errand. 

‘T have come after horses,” I replied, en platsanvtunt ; ‘ but 
I see you have none.” 

‘ Beckwourth,” said a Captain Donohue, “I have been 
defending your character for a long time, and I now want you 
to clear up inatters for yourself.” 

I found I was not in very good savour ainong the parties 
present, owing to a inistake in my identity nade by one of the 
soldiers during their late engagement with the Indians. It 
was supposed I had entered their camp, hurled iny lance 
thiough @ soldier, challenged another out to fight, telling him 
he was paid for fighting, and it was his duty to engage me. 
This suspicion, added to flying reporte of evil doings, which 
derived their origin in the Crow village from my adventure 
with Fitzpatrick, had associated me in the soldiers’ minds 
with all the horse-raids and whife massacres they heard 
rumours of, and I was regarded by them all as a desperate, 
lawless character, who deserved hanging to the first tree 
wherever met. 

At this moment two men came running toward the camp at 
full speed, shouting, ‘'To arma! to arms!” as though the 
whole Apache nation were behind them. 

« Where is your party?" asked Coleone] Edmondson of me. 

‘Coming yonder, sir,'’ I replied, pointing in the direction of 
the two approaching heralds; for I supposed it was Colonel 
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Willock’s command they had seen, and whom, in their fright, 
they had mistaken for Indians. 

Immediately there was a bustle of preparation to receive the 
coming fos: muskets were snatched up, and the men fell inte 
line ; but in a few momenis the rea) character of the approach- 
ing company was ascertained, and the colonel advanced to 
greet them. At the junction of the two parties, both engaged 
on the same errand, matters were discussed by the two 
eolonels, and tt was resolved to abandon the expedition, for it 
was Manifest that the Indians were too much on the alert to 
be taken. I was despatched to Santa Fé with a letter to 
Colonel Prica from Colonels Edmondson and Willock, while 
they resolved to march back with their detachments, Colonel 
Edinondson to Banta Fe, and Colonel Willock to Taos. 

The morning following I again set out for Fort Leavenworth, 
having for companion M'Intosh, who, by the way, was & 
Cherokee, and known as such to the Indians whom we fell in 
with on the road. We reached the fort without any accident, 
end delivered our despaiches safe. On our return we overtook 
Bullard and Gompany’s trains of waggons, which were on 
their way to Santa Fé with supplies for the army. Bullard 
and his partner proposed to leave their charge and-go in with 
us, if I thought we would ba able to keep up with them. I 
answered that we would try and keep their company as far as 
possible, but that they would be at liberty to proceed ai any 
time that they considered we retarded them. They went with 
us as far as the Moro, two days’ ride from Santa Fé, where we 
were compelled to leave them, as they were tired out, and bad 
already detained us two full days. 

My next engagement in the service of Uncle Sam was a trip 
to Chihuahua to convey despatches; but, previous to starting, - 
Captain Morris wished to engage me ag guide in an expedition 
against the Utah Indians; so, preferring the latter service, I 
transferred ury trust to my brave and faithful friend, M’Intosh, 
and accompanied Captain Morris. The expedition consisted 
of ninety men: the object was a treaty of peace with the 
Utahs. We succeeded in finding the Indians; but, as they 
supposed our only object was to fight, it was some time befora 
we could get upto them. We at length surprised them in a 
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gap in the inountain, when we succeeded in taking a number 
of prisoners, among whom were some chiefs. We explained 
ow object; they then frankly informed us where their village 
was; we all repaired to it, and concluded terms of peace. Our 
approach greatly alarmed the village at first, for they knew 
that, in conjunction with the Apaches, they had been guilty of 
many depredations, although it had been their policy to throw 
all the blame of the mischief upon their allies. Our mission 
perforined, we returned to Taos. 

I remained some weeks inactive. Taos was convulsed with 
continual alarms from reports that Cortez was approaching 
against ua with a, great force. The troops were all away at 
Santa Fé; though, had he visited us, we could have improvised 
& warm reception. We had a small piece of cannon, with 
plenty of grapes and canister, with which we could have swept 
the streets. We tried its effect one day, just to satiafy the 
euriosity of the Mexicans: we put in a heavy charge of grape- 
shot, and discharged it down the street. The tawny Mexicans 
were wonder-stricken: they thought an army would stand 
but a poor chance before such a volcanic belching of iron 
missiles. 

Poultry in the vicinity of Taos became exeeeding searece ; 
it was a raro matter to hear a cock crow. ‘*Vhen we did by 
ehance hear the pleasing sound, we would listen for the repeti- 
tion of it, in order to learn from which direction it proceeded. 
We would then visit the tell-tale’s quarters after dark, as we 
could obiain our poultry cheaper at night than in the day-time. 
Orders had been issued to take nothing from the enemy 
without paying for it, which orders were evidently based upon 
the assumption that we had money to pay with. Those 
without money did not fee] themselves bound by the injunction. 
The authorities that issue similar commands in future would 
do well to insert some clause binding on the moneyless, other- 
wise these orders are all moonshine. 

From Taos I proceeded to Santa Fé. I again started, for 
the last time, to Fort Leavenworth ; M’Intosh, having safely 
retorned from Chihuahua, again accompanying me. When we 
arrived at the Waggon Mound we heard shots fired, and im- 
mediately after met a train of mule-teams approaching at their 
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quickest pace. The drivers advised us to return, as they had 
been attacked by the .ipaches, and if we proceeded we could 
not escape being killed. I thought that my companion and I 
knew the Indians better than the mule-drivers did, and we 
bade them good-bye and started on. We intended to avoid 
the Indians by making a circuit away from where we expected 
they would be, but in so doing we came directly upon the 
village. We stayed all night with them, were well treated, and 
resumed our journey in the morning. We met a party of 
Americans who had been attacked by the Camanches, and lost 
one horse, but we saw no more Indisns until we reached the 
fort, 

Many times wonder has been expressed how I could always 
travel the road in safety while other men were attacked and 
killed. The only way iu which I could account for the marvel 
was that I knew how to act the " wolf,” while the others did 
not. Of all the despatches I ever carried, J never lost one; 
while numbers who have undertaken to hear then lost, not 
alone the despatches, but their lives; for, whenever they fell 
in with the Indians, they were sure to be killed. The Indians 
Knew perfectly well what my business was. They knew that 
I was conveying orders backward and forward from the great 
white shief to his war chiefs in New Mexico. They would 
frequently ask me what the orders were which I had with me. 
Sometimes I would tell them that the great white chief at 
Washington was going to send on a great host of warriocra 
to rub them all out. They would laugh heartily at the sup- 
position, for they conceived that all the American forces com- 
bined would hardly be a circumstance before them. I promised 
to apprise them wheu the white warriors were to adyanos 
against them, which promise they confidently relied upon. I 
had to say something to keep on good terms with them, and 
answer their inquiries to satisfy them, and then proceed with 
niy business. The war between the great white chief and the 
great Mexican chief interested the Indiane but little, though 
their conviction was that the Mexican chief would be victorious. 
Their sympathy was with the latter, from motives of self-in- 
terest. They were now able to go at any time and drive home 
all the horses} cattle, and sheep that they wanted, together 
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with Mexican children enough to take care of them. Hf the 
white chief conquered, they supposed he would carry all the 
horses, cattle, and sheep home with hin, and thus leave none 
for them. 

The Camanches and Apaches have a great number of 
Mexicans, of both sexes, among them, who seldom manifest 
Tauch desire to returm home. The women say that the Indians 
treat them better than they are treated at home. I never net 
but one exception to this rule, and that was a young Mexican 
woman captive among the Camanches. She told ine that her 
father was wealthy, and would give ine five thousand collars 
if I could procure her restoration. i bought her of the chief, 
and conveyed her to my fort, whence I sent information to her 
father to acquaint him where he could find his daughter. In 
a& few days her father and her husband came to her. She 
refused to have anything fo say to her husband, fo. she said 
he was a coward. When the Indians attacked the village, he 
mounted his horse and fled, leaving her to their mercy. Her 
father proffered me the proinised sum, but I only acecpied one 
thousand dollars, which returned ine a very good piotit on the 
cost of the goods I had given to the Indians for her ransom. 
The wonan returned home with her father, ber valorous hus- 
band following them. Shortly after this I returned to Santa 
Fé, 


CHAPTER AXXY. 


Departure for Oplifornia--Meeting with the Apachese—Hostile Threate— 
Trouble with the Utaha--Most terrible Tragedy—Society in Cali- 
fornia—Adventures with Grizzly Bears. 


HE last despatches I bore from Fort Leavenworth were 
addressed to California, and I had undertaken to carry 
them through. At Santa Fé I vested a week, and then, taking 
an escort of fifteen men, I started on my errand. On our 
arrival at the village of Abbeger, we found a large party of 
Apaches, who were in the midst of a drunken carousal. We 
encamped inside tha corral, that being as safe & place as we 
could select. Little Joe, an Apache Chief, inquired of me what 
I was going to do with these whites. 
‘‘T am going to take them to California,” I told him. 
‘‘No,” said he, ‘‘ you shall never take them nearer to 
California than they are now."' 
‘Well, I shall try,”’ said [. 
He held some farther conversation with me of a denunsiatory 
character, and then left me to return to the liquor-shop. 
Foreseeing what was likely to reeult if more liquor was 
obtained, I visited every place in town where it was kept, and 
informed every seller that, if another drop was sold to the 
Indians, J would hang the man that did it without a minute’s 
delay ; and I would have been aa good as my word, for they 
were all Mexicans, and I had felt no great liking for them 
since the awful tragedy at Taos. 
“(But the priest—-” began one or two, in expostulation., 
Bat I cut them short. “IU hang your priest just as soon 
as any of you,'’ J said, ‘' if he dares to interfere in the matter.’” 
I suppose they intended to urge that their priest had 
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authorized them to sell liquors to the Indians. My interdict 
stopped them, for thera was no more sold while I was 
there. 

The next day I saw Little Joe in one of the low saloons; 
the stimulus of the liquor had left him, and he had what topers 
call the horrors. He begged me to let him have one dran 
more, but I refused. 

“ Whisky,’ I said, “puts all kinds of nonsense into your 
head; you get drunk, and then you are ripe for any mischief.” 

When he had become perfectly sober, he cr to me, and 
again asked if it were true that I intended ta” shoge whites 
to California with me. 

I told him that it was perfectly true. 

‘| Well,” said Joe, ‘if you attempt it we will x.) your whole 
party, aud you with them. You will never listen to us: your 
ears are stopped. We all love you, but we have told you 
many times that we hate the whites, and do not want you to 
lead them through our hunting-grounds, and show them our 
patha; but you will not listen to us. And now, if you under- 
sake to pass through that caro, we will, without fail, kill you 

u.”” 

“ Well,” I replied, ‘“‘ I shall certainly go, 50 you had better 
get your warriors ready."' 

We packed our animals, and I directed my men ito travel 
slowly while I went through the cafon. If I wished them to 
advance, I would climb up and show myself to them as 4 
signal for them to rush through, and reach me as soon as 
possible. I then went on all alone, as I knew that, if I 
encountered Indians in the cafiow, they would not kill me by 
myself. I passed through without meeting any, and I sig- 
nalled to the men to come on; they soon joined me, and we 
issued upon the open prairie. Hera we discovered three 
hundred Apaches, each man leading his war-horse. We 
numbered eighteen, two of whom were Mexicans. They did 
not offer to attack us, however, and we continued our route 
unmolested, although they kept on our trail for twenty miles. 
A hittle before dark we rested to take supper, starting again 
immediately after the meal was finished. We saw no more of 
the Apaches. 
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The following afternoon a Utah came to us. I asked hinor 
where his village was. He did not know, he said, as he had 
been away soine time. I was going out to shoot game at the 
time, and I took the Indian with ma, lending him a gun 
belonging to one of my inen. I had killed two or three wild 
turkeys, when my Indian, discovering deer some distance off, 
went in pursuit. I returned to the camp, bat the fellow had 
not anived, When we started in the morning he had not 
shown himself. The second day after the disappearance of 
the Indian with my gun, I was some distance in advance of 
the party, when, on ascending a hill, I saw a large party of 
Utabs ahead. They were looking down, and examining the 
trail very closely, to see if we had passed. This convinced me 
that the Indian fugitive had lied to me; that he knew well 
where his village was, and had, no donbt, been sent out from 
itasa spy. We held on our way till we came up with them, 
end, it being then about noon, we halted to take a long rest. 
The Indians soon came flocking round us, but [ gave strict 
orders to the men to keep a good look-out, and upon no» 
account to let them touch the five-arms. They swarmed g 
round the camp, entering it one at a time, and I determined imze 
make the first troublesome advance an excuse for getting rid 
of them. 

We packed up, and moved on throngh the whole massa of 
Indians, but they did not venture an attack, although it had 
been thelr intention to do so if they could have got any 
advantage over us through our negligence. They were em- 
bittered againet the whites at that time, on account of & severe 
whipping that had been recently inflicted upon two of their 
warriors by Chouteau, who had just passed through them, for 
a theft from his camp. To receive a whipping, especially at 
the hands of a white man, is looked upon by them as a lasting 
infamy, and they would prefer death to the disgrace. The 
next morning they overtook us again, and the Indian returned 
me my gun. I mollified them with a few trifling presents, and 
they finally left us on apparently good terms. 

The next hostile country that lay upon our road was that of 
the Navajo tnbs. They followed us through their whole strip 
of territory, shouting after us, and making insulting geatures > 
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but they took the precaution to keep out of gun-shot range, 
and I did not think it worth my while to chastise them, 

The next tribe on our route was the Pi-n-ches, which 1s alao 
the last before you teach Pueblo in California. The first 
Pi-a-ches thab we came across were on Indian and his squaw 
engaged in digging roots. On seeing us approach, the Indian 
took to his heels, leaving the squaw to take care of herself. I 
rode up to her and asked where her villaye was. She pointed 
in the direction of it, but I could not see it. The next one 
that I saw stooped and concealed himself in the grass imime- 
diately he found himself observed; but 1 rode up to him, and 
miate hint show himself, not wishing to have hin think that 
he could escape our uotice so easily. He accompanied me for 
a short distance, until another of the tribe shouted to hin from 
@ bill, anc he then left me. 

We encaiuped that night upon the prairie. At dusk we 
observed the sinoke of camp-fires in every direction, and 
shortly we were visited by hundreds of Indians, who entirely 
hemmed us in; but, on their finding that we were not 
Mexicans, they did not offer to molest us. They were hostile 
on account of the continual abductions of their squawse and 
children, whom the Mexicans employ a5 domestic slaves, and 
treat with the utmost cruelty. 

We veached our destination in safety, and I delivered iny 
despatches. JI was now inactive for soine time again, and 
occupied my leisure in rambling about the environs of 
Monteroy. I then engaged in the service of the couninissariat 
at Monterey, to carry despatches froin thence to Captain 
Denny’s rauch, where 1 was met by another carrier. On my 
road lay the mission of St. Miguel, owned by a Mr. Reed, an 
Englishman; and, as hia fainily was a very interesting one, 1 
generally made his home wy resting-place. On one of my 
visits, arriving about dusk, I entered the house as usual, but 
was surprised to see no one stirring. I walked about a Little 
to attract attention, and no one coming tv ie, t stepped into 
the kitchen to lock for some of the ininates, On the floor I 
saw some one lying down, asleep, as I supposed. I attempted 
to arouse him with my foot, but he did not stir. This seemed 
strange, and my apprehensions became excited ; for the 
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Indians were very numerous about, and I was afraid some 
mischief had been done. I returned to my horse for my 
pistols, then, Hghting a candle, I commenced a search. In 
going along a passage, I stumbled over the body of a woman; 
I enteted a room, and found another, a murdered Indian 
woman, who bad been a domestic. I was about to enter 
another room, but I was arrested by some sudden thought 
which urged me to search no farther. It was an opportune 
admonition, for that very room contained the murderers of 
the family, who had heard my steps, and were sifting at that 
moment with their pistols pointed to the door, ready to shoot 
the first person that entered. This they confessed subse- 
quently. 

Thinking to obtain farther assistance, I mounted my horse 
and rode to the nearest ranch, a distance of twenty-four miles, 
where I procured fifteen Mexicans and Intlians, and returned 
with them the same night to the scene of the tragedy. On 
avain entering the house, we found eieven bodies all thrown 
tovether in one pile for the purpose of consuming them ; for, 
ou searching further, we found the murderers had set fire to tke 
dwelling; but, according to that Providence which exposer 
such wicked deeds, the fire had died out. 

Fastening up the house, we returned immediately back to 
the ranch from which I had atarted with my party, making 
seventy-two miles I rode that night. As soon as I could 
obtain some rest, 1 started, in company with the alcalde, for 
St. Louis Obispo, where, if was believed, we could get assis- 
tanee in capturing the murderers. Forty men in detached 
parties, moving in different directions, went in pursuit. It 
was my fortune to find the trail, and with my party of siz men 
I managed to head off the suspected murderers 50 as to come 
up with them in the road from directly the opposite direction 
from Reed's house. When I came opposite, one of the men 
sang out, ‘‘ Good-day, sefiors.” I replied, but kept on riding 
in & lope. 

The bandits, thrown entirely off their guard, insisted upon 
entering into, conversation; eo I had a {iaix opportunity of 
marking them ail, and discovering among them « horse belong- 
ing to the unfortunate Reed. J] then rode to Santa Barbara, a 
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distance of forty miles, and, with & party of twenty men, 
started boldly in pursuit. After much hard travel, we finally 
came upon the gang, encainped for the night. Without a 
moment's hesitation, we charged on them, and gave a, volley of 
rifies, which killed one, and wounded all the others, save an 
American named Dempsey. The villains fought like tigers, 
but were finally mastered and made prisoners. 

Dempsey turned siate's evidence, He stated that, on the 
night of the murder, his party stopped at Read's; that Reed 
told them that he had just returned from the mines, where- 
upon it was determined to kill the whole family and take hia 
gold, which turned out to be the pitiful sum of one thousand 
dollars. After the confession of Dempsey, we shot the 
murderers, along with the ‘‘ state’s evidence,’ and thus ended 
the lives of two Americans, two Englishmen, acd ten Irish- 
wen, they having committed the most diabolical deed that 
ever disgraced the annals of frontier life. 

I continued in this service of carrying despatches some four 
months, varying my route with an occasional trip to San 
Franciseo. At thia time society in California was in the worst 
condition to be found, probably, in any part of the world, te 
eall it civilized. The report of the discovery of gold had 
attracted thither lawless and desperate characters from all 
parts of the earth, and the government constituted for their 
control was a weaker element than the offenders it had to deal 
with. The rankest excesses were familiar occurrences, and 
men were butchered under the very eyes of the officers of 
justice, snd no action was taken in the matter. What honeat 
men there were became alarmed, and frequently would abandon 
the richest places for the mere security of their lives, and 
leave a whole community of rowdies to prey upon each other. 
Disorder attained its limit, and some reactionary means would 
naturally be engendered as a corrective to the existing evils. 
The establishment of ‘ Vigilance Committees’ among the 
better order of citizens operated as a thunderbolt upon the 
conniving civil officera and the rank perpetrators of crime. 
Scores of villains were snatched from the hands of these mock 
officers, and summarily strung up to the limb of the nearest 
tree. Horse and cattle thieves had their necks disjointed so 
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frequently that it soon became safe for a man to leave his 
horse standing in the street for a few moments, while he 
stepped into a house to call upon his friend, and that widely- 
practised business was quickly done away with. 

Buch sudden justice overtook murderers, robbers, and other 
criminals, that honest people began to breathe more freely, 
and acquired & sense of security while engaged in their 
ordinary pursuits. The meferied for crime still existed, and is 
yet present in California to an alarming extent; but order 
may be considered as confirmed in the supremacy, though 
inevitably many social evils stili exist, which time alone will 
remecly. 

Jn the month of April, 1849, the steamship California 
touched at Monterey, she being the first steam-vessel that had 
visited there from the States. I, with s party of fifteen others, 
stepped on board, and proceeded as far as Stockton, where we 
separated into various parties. I left with one man to go to 
Sonora, where we erected the first tent, and conmmenced a 
business in partnership. I had carried a small lot of clothing 
along with me, which I disposed of to the miners at what 
now seems to me fabulous prices. Finding the business thus 
profitable, I sent my partner back to Stockton for a farther 
supply, and he brought several mules laden with goods. This 
lot was disposed of as readily as the firat, and at prices equally 
remunerative. This induced us to continneethe business, he 
perfonning the journeys backward and forward, and I 
remaining behind ta dispose of the goods and attand to other 
affairs. Sonora was rapidly growing into a large village, and 
our tent was replaced with a roomy house. I had & corps of 
Indians in my employ to take charge of the horses left in my 
care by miners and other persons, sometimes to the number of 
two hundred at once. I also employed Indians to work in 
the mines, I furnishing them with board and implements to 
work with, and they paying mea with one half of their 
earnings. Their general yield was from five to six ounces a 
day each man, a moiety of which they faithfully rendered to 
me, Among my earliest visitors was a party of eighteen 
United States dragoons, who came ta me to be fitted ont 
with citizen’s glotbing, as they had brought to a sudden 
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period their service to their country, It was an impossible 
thing ai that time to retain troops in California, for the 
produce of the mines held out a temptation to desert that 
none seemed able to resist, as more gold conld be dug some- 
times in one day than would pay a private for a year’s 
service in the aimy; even officers of considerable rank not 
unirequently threw aside epaulette and sash, and shouldered 
the pick to repair to the diggings. 

While at Sonora I learned that Colonel Fremont was at 
Mariposa, and I made a journey over there for the purpose of 
seeing him. I was disappointed in iwny expectation, and 
started to .eturn heme again. While proceeding quietly 
along, having left the main road and taken up a hollow, I 
perceived two men approaching ine from the oppopite direc- 
tion, 1nnning at the tcp of their speed, and a crowd of Indiang 
after them in pursuit. When they came up, they shouted to 
mine to tuin and fly for ury life, or the Indians would certainly 
Inassacie ine. J bade them stop, and quiet their fears. Seaing 
my self-possession, notwithstanding the near approach of the 
Indians, they at length halted, and approached close to me for 
protection against their pursuers. I then commanded the 
Indiana to stand, ielling them that they were my men. They 
agid they were not aware of that, or they should not bave 
chased them, The Indians I was acquainted with; they had 
been frequently to my house to invite me to their village. 
They wished to purchase foods of me, and had promised 
me a mule-load of gold dust if I would only supply them with 
what they were in need of. I accompanied them to thair 
village, but my two reacued companions were not admitted 
into their lodges. They then renewed their promise of the 
mule-load of gold dust if I would bring out the goods they 
wanted. I never went to them, although it was remiss in me, 
for they had a great quantity of gold dust. I left after a brief 
visit, and rejoined the two men. They could not sufficiently 
express their gratitude to me for their deliverance, as they 
considered my opportune appearance alone saved their lives. — 

Becoming tired of my business in Soncra, for mactivity 
fatigued me to death, I disposed of my interest in it for six 
thousand dollars, and went on to Sacramento City with the 
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money in my pocket. From this place I travelled on ta 
Murderer’s Bar, which lies on the middle fork of the 
American River; here I found my old friend Chapineau 
house-keeping, and stayed with him until the rainy season set 
in. Thence I proceeded to Greenwood Valley to establish my 
winter quarters, but I was seized with an attack of inflamma- 
tory rheumatism, and I had a nice tune of it that winter. 
Befora I was able to get about, I was called on by the 
inhabitants to go several miles to shoot a grizzly bear, and as 
I was unable to walk the distance, several of them volunteered 
to carry me. The bear was in the habit of walking past a 
row of cabins every morning on his return to his den, he 
having issued forth the preceding night to procure his 
evening meal. They had fired several shots at Bruin as he 
passed, but he had never deigned to pay any attention to the 
molestation. I mounted a horse, and rods some distance 
along his customary path, until Icame to a tree which offered & 
fair shelter to await his approach. I placed my back against 
it a8 & support while I awaited his coming, the neighbours 
drawing off to a safe distance to witness the sport. By-and- 
by Grizzly came in sight, walking along as independently as an 
alderman elect. I allowed him to approach till he was within 
twenty paces, when I called out to him; he stopped suddenly, 
and looked around to ascertain whence the sound proceeded. 
As he arrested himaelf, I fired, and the ball entered his heart, 
He advanced ten or fifteen paces before he fell; the observers 
shouted to me to run, they forgetting in their excitement that 
I bad not strength to move. The bear never stirred from 
where he fell, and he expired without a groan. When 
dressed, he weighed over fourteen hundred pounds. 

The grizzly bear is a formidable animal, and has acted a 
prominent part among the settlers of California, They are 
seldom known to attack a man unless wounded; in that cage, 
if a tree is by, the hunter had better commence climbing. 
They are very plenty from the Bierra Nevada to the coast 
Tange of mountains. i have, in the course of my sojourn in 
the country, killed a great many of them, and met with some 
singular adventures. 

On one occasion, while I was with the Crow Indians, there 
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was a man of the name of Coe who was trapping in one of the 
neighbouring streams, and I became alarmed for his safety, as 
Black Foot parties were skulking about in all directions, and 
were sure to kill him if they should find his camp. I feund 
Coe, and told him my fears. He instantly gathered up his 
traps, and, mounting his horse, started toward me. When 
within fair gun-shot, an old bear sprang from a thicket, and 
landed upon the flanks of his horse, applying his teeth to the 
roots of the poor animal's tail, and holding him as if in & vice. 
Coa leaned over his horse’a neck, and eried out, 

“Bhoot, Jim! shoot quick ! * 

I could not help laughing to have saved my life, as he 
turned from sida to side, though his situation was a critical 
one. I soon got in a favourable position, and put a ball in the 
animal's head, just behind the ear, when be liberated tha 
horge and his rider, falling on his back apparently stone dead. 

There is a story, remembered by the mountaineers, of a 
person named Keyere. Iie was & man who never exceeded 
one hundred pounds in weight, but was clear grit, what little 
there was of him. He went out one day alone, and the horse 
came back in the evening without his rider, and we thought 
that the Indians bad made sure of poor Keyere’s sealp. 
The next morning a party of us started on the horse's trail, 
and found Keyere lying beside a Jarge dead grizzly bear, 
Keyere was horribly mutilated and insensible, but still alive, 
and must have soon died if no one had come to hie rescue. 

We took him to camp, and nursed him with all possible 
eare. When he recovered sufficiently to tell his tale, bis 
story was received with shouts of laughter, and was rehearsed 
aes wonderful joke from camp to camp. Keyere stated that, 
when he saw the grizzly, he got from his horsa to shoot him, 
but unfortunately only wounded the animal. The bear (so 
Keyere says} caught hold of him, and commenced a reguiar 
rough-and-tumble fight; finaily Keyere got a good lick at the 
bear's head, knocked him down with his fist, and then 
attempted to run away. The bear, however, was too quick, 
when Kayere, becoming desperate, seized the beast by the 
tongue, drew his knife, and stabbed the creature to the 
heart | 
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Improbable as is the tale, it was a singular fact, that, when 
Keyere was found, his knife was up to the maker’s name in 
the bear's side, and the body showed the effects of other 
severe stabs; but whether a man weighing ninety pounds 
could Imock down tha best of boxers, weighing twelve 
hundred, the reader can deside; but Eeyere ever told the 
Fame tale, Aud became known far and near as the man that 
whipped the grizzly in o stand-up fight. Probably no man 
aver recovered who received so many wounds as did Keyere in 
this unequal combat. 


CHAPTER AXRNYVT. 


bisoovery of Geckuanith’s Pass—Ne pecuniatr New aid for p rbliv Si rvices, 
—Transfonnation,—A new Olaracter.—Emigrait’s at heme and at 
their Jonurne;’s End,—Description of the Hap,3 ‘Valley.—Interesting 
Reminiscence. 


HE uext spring I engaged in mining and prospecting in 
various parts of the gol‘l region. 1 advanced as far as 
the American Valley, having one inan in my company, and 
proceeded north into the Pitt River country, where we had 4 
slight difficulty with the Indians, We had come upon a party 
who manifested the utmost friendship toward us; but I, 
knowing how far friendly appearances could be trusted to, 
cautioned my partner on yo account to relinquish his gun, if 
the Indians should attempt to tuke it. They crowded round 
us, pretending to have the greatest interest in the pack that we 
carried, until they inade a sudden spring, and seized our guns, 
and attempted to wrest them fromm om: grasp. I jerked from 
them, and retreated a few steps; then, cocking my gun, I 
bade them, if they wished to fight, to come on. This pro- 
duced a change in their feelings, and they were very friendly 
again, begging caps and ammunition of us, which, of course, 
we refused. We then walked backward for about one 
hundred and fifty yards, still keeping our pieces ready should 
they attempt further hostilities; but they did not deem it 
prudent to molest us again. 
While on thia excursion I discovered what is now known as 
‘ Beckwourth's Pass” iu the Sierra Nevada. From some of 
the elevations over which we passed I remarked a place far 
away to the southward that seemed lower than any other. I 
made no mention of it ta my companion, but thought that at 
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some future time I would examine into it farther. J contanued 
on to Shasta with my fellow-traveller, and returned after a 
fruitless journey of eighteen days. 

After a short stay in the American Valley, I again started 
out with a prospecting party of twelve men. We killed a 
bullock before starting and dried the meat, in order to bave 
provisions to last us during the trip. We proceeded in an 
easterly direction, and all busied themselves in searching for 
gold; but iny errand was of a different character; I had come 
to discover what I suspected to be a pass. 

Tt was the latter end of April when we entered upon an ex- 
tensive valley at the northwest extremity of the Sierra range. 
The valley was already robed in freshest verdure, contrasting 
most delightfully with the huge snow-clad masses of rock we 
had just left. Flowers of every variety and hue spread their 
variegated charms before us; magplea were chattering, and 
gorgeously-plumaged birds were carolling in the delights of 
unmolested solitude. Swarms of wild geese and ducks were 
swimming on the surface of the cool crystal stream, which 
was the central fork of the Rio de Jas Plumas, or sailed the 
air in clouds over our heads. Deer and antelope filled the 
plains, and their boldness was conclusive that the hunter's 
rife was to them unknown. Nowhere visible were any 
traces of the white man’s approach, and it is probable that our 
steps were the first that ever marked the spot. We strock 
across thie beautiful valley to the waters of the Yuba, from 
thence to the waters of the Truchy, which latter flowed in an 
easterly direction, telling us we were on the eastern slope of 
the mountain range. This, I at once saw, would afford the 
best waggon-road into the American Valley approaching from 
the eastward, and I imparted my views to three of my com- 
panions in whose judgment I placed the most confidence. 
They thought highly of the discovery, and even proposed to 
aBeociate with me in opening the road. We also found gold, 
but not in sufficient quantity to warrant our working it ; and, 
furthermore, the ground was too wet to admit of our pro- 
apecting to any advantage. 

On my return to the American Valley, I made known my 
discovery to & Mr. Turner, proprietor of the American Ranch, 
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who entered enthusiastically into my views; it was a thing, he 
said, he had never dreamed of before. Ii I aould but carry 
out my plan, and divert travel into that road, he thought I 
ahould be a made man for life. Thereupon he drew up a sub- 
seription-list, setting forth the merits of the project, and 
showing how the road could be made practicable to Bidwell’s 
Bar, and thence to Marysville, which latter placa would 
derive peculiar advantages from the discovery. He headed 
the subsoription with two hundred dollars, 

When 1 reached Bidwell’s Bar and unfolded my project, the 
town was seized with a perfect mania for the opening of the 
route. The subscriptions toward the fund required for its 
accomplishment amounted to five hundred dollars. I then 
proceeded to Marysville, a place which would unquestionably 
derive greater benefit from the pewly-discovered route than 
any other place on the way, since this must be the intrepét or 
principal starting-place for emigrants. I communicated with 
several of the most influential residents on the subject in 
hand. They also spoke very encouragingly of my undertaking, 
and referred me before all others to the mayor of the city. 
Accordingly, I waited upon that gentleman (a Mr. Miles), 
and brought the matter under his notice, representing it as 
being «a legitimate matter for his mterference, and offering 
substantial advantages to the commercial prosperity of the 
city. The mayor entered warmly into my views, and pro- 
nounced it as his opinion that the profits resulting from the 
apeculation could not be less than from six to ten thousand 
dollars; and as the benefits accruing to the city would 
be incalculable, he would insure my expenses while engaged 
upon if. 

I mentioned that I should prefer some guarantee before 
entering upon my labours, to ascure me against loss of what 
money I might lay out. 

** Leave that to me,” said the mayor; ‘I will attend to the 
whole affair. J feel confident that a subjeat of so great im- 
portance to our interesta will engage the earliest attention." 

I thereupon left the whole proceeding in his hands, and, 
immediately setting men to work upon the road, went ont to 
the Truchy to turn emigration into my newly-discovered route. 
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While thus busily engaged I was seized with erysipelas, and 
abandoned all hopes of recovery; I was over one hundred 
miles away from medical assistance, and my only shelter was 
&@ brash tent. I made my will, and resigned myself to death. 
Life still lingered in me, however, and s train of waggons came 
up, and encamped near to where I lay. I was reduced to a 
very low condition, but I saw the drivers, and acquainted 
them with the object which had brought me out there. 
They offered to attempt the new road if I thought myzelf 
sufficiently strong to guide them through it. The women, 
God bless them! came to my assistance, and through their- 
kind attentions and excellent nursing I rapidly recovered from 
my lingering sickness, until I was soon able to mount my 
horse, and lead the first train, consisting of seventeen waggons, 
through ‘‘ Beckwourth's Pass.’’ We reached the American 
Valley without the least accident, and the emigrants expressed 
entire satisfaction with the route. I returned with the train 
through to Marysville, and on the intelligence being communi- 
eated of the practicability of my road, there was quite a public 
rejoicing. A northern route had been discovered, and the city 
had received an impetus that would advance her beyond all 
her sisters on the Pacific shore. I felt proud of my achieve-. 
ment, and was foolish enough to promise myself a substantial 
recognition of my labours. 

1 was destined to disappointment, for that same night. 
Marysville was laid in ashes. The mayor of the ruined town 
congratulated me upon bringing a train through. He ex- 
pressed great delight at my good fortune, but regretted that 
their reoont calamity had placed it sntirely bayond his power to- 
obtain for me any substantial reward. With the exception of 
some two hundred dollars subscribed by some liberal-minded 
citizens of Marysville, I have received no indemnification for- 
the money and labour I have expended upon ‘my discovery. 
The city had been greatly benefited by it, as all must acknow- 
ledge, for the emigrants that now flock to Marysville would 
otherwise have gone to Sacramento. Sixteen hundred dollars. 
] expended upon the road is for ever gone, but those who 
derive advantage from this outlay and losa of time devote ne. 
thought to the discoverer; nor do I see clearly how I am to 
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help myself, for svery one knows I cannot roll & mountain 
into the pass and shut it up. But there is one thing certain: 
although I recognize no superior in love of country, and feel 
in all its force the obligation imposed upon me to advance her 
mteresta, still, when T go out hunting in the mountains a road 
for everybody to pass through, and expending my time and 
capital upon an object from which I shall deriva no benefit, it 
will be because J have nothing better to do. 

In the spring of 1852 I established myself in Beckwourth 
Valley, aud finally found myself transformed into a hotel- 
keeper and chief of a trading-post. Aly house is considered 
the emigrant’s landing-place, as it is the first ranch he arrives 
at in the golden state, and is the only house between thi» 
point and Salt Lake. Here is a valley two hundred and forty 
miles in circumference, containing some of the choiccst land 
in the world. Its yield of hay is incaloulable; the red and 
white clovers spring up spontaneously, and the grass that 
covers its smooth surface is of the most uutritious nature. 
When the weary, toil-worn emigrant reaches this valley, he 
feele himself secure; he can lay hiinself down and taste re- 
freshing repose, undisturbed by the fear of Indians. Tis 
eattle can graze around him in pasture up to their eyes, 
without running any danger of being driven off by the Arabs 
of the forest, and springs fiow before them 4% pure as any that 
refreshes this verdant earth, 

When I stand at my door, and watch the weary, way- 
worn travellers approach, their waggone holding together 
by @ miracle, their stock in the last stage of emaciation, 
and themselves a perfect exaggeration of caricature, I 
frequently amuse myself with imagining the contrast they 
must offer to the fout exsemble and general appearance they 
presented to their admiring friends when they first set out 
upon their journey. 

We will take a fancy sketch of them a3 they start from their 
homes. We will fancy their strong and well-stored waggon, 
bran-new for the occasioi, and so firmly pufi togather that, fo 
look at it, one would suppose it fit to ciroumrotate the globe aa 
many times ag there are spokes in the wheels; then their fat 
and frightened stears, so high-spirited and fractious that it 
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takes the father and his two or three sons to get each under 
the yoke ; next, the ambitious emigrant and his proud family ; 
with their highly-raised expectations of the future that is 
before them: the father, so confident and important, who 
deems the Mastern States unworthy of his abilities, and can 
alone find a sufficiently ample field in the growing republic on 
the Pacific side; the mother, who is unwilling to leave her 
pleasant gossiping friends and early associations, is still half 
tempted to telieve that the crop of gold that waits their 
gathering may indemnify her for her labours; so they pull up 
stakes, and leave town in good style, expecting to return with 
whole cartloads of gold dust, and dazzle their neighbours’ eyes 
with their excellent good fortune. 

The girls, dear creatures ! put on their very beat, as all their 
admiring beaux assemble to see them start, and to give fheam 
the last kiss they will receive east of the Nevada Mountains; 
for their idea ia that they will be snatched up and married the 
moment they step over the threshold into California by some 
fine young gentleman who is a solid pile of gold, and they 
joyously start away, in anticipation of the event, their hats 
decked with ribbons, their persons in long flowing riding- 
dresses, their delicate fingers glittering with rings, and their 
charming little ankles incased in their fashionable and neatly- 
laced gaiters. 

At the close of day, perhaps amid a pelting rain, these 
same parties heave wearily into sight: they have achieved tha 
passege of the Plains, and their pleasant Hastern homes, with 
their agreeable, goclable neighbours, are now at & distance it 
is painful to contemplate. The brave show they made at 
starting, as the whole town hurraed them off, is sadly faded 
away. Their waggon appears like a relic of the Revolution 
after doing hard service for the commicsariat: its cover burned 
into holes, and torn to tatters; ita strong axles replaced with 
rough pieces of trees hewn by the wayside; the tires bound on 
with ropes; the iron linch-pins gone, and chips of kickory 
substituted, and rags wound round the hubs to hold them 
together, which they keep continually wetted te prevent fall- 
ing to pieces. The oxen are held up by the tail to keep 
them upon their legs, and the ravens and magpies evidently 
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feel themselves ill-treated in being driven off from what they 
deem their lawful rights. 

The old folks are peevish and quarrelsaome; the young men 
are so headstrong, and the small children so full of wants, and 
precisely at a time when everything has given out, and they 
have nothing to pacify them with. But the poor girls have 
suffered the inost. Their glossy, luxuriant locks, that won so 
much admiration, are now frizzled and discoloured by the 
sun; their elerant riding-habit is replaced with an improvised 
Bicomer, and their neat little feet are exposed m sad disarray ; 
thei - fingers are white no longer, and in place of rings we sce 
sundry bits of rag wound round, to keep the dirt from entering 
their sore cuts. The young inen of gold, who look-ai 3 at- 
tractive in the distance, are now too often found to be worth- 
less and of no intringic yalue; their thne employed in haunting 
paming-tables or dram-shops, and their habits corrupted by 
unthrift and dissipation. 

I do not wish to speak disparagingly of ny adopted state, 
and by ne means to intimate the slightest disrespect to the 
many worthy citizens who have crossed the Plains. I appeal 
to the many who have witnessed the picture for the accuracy 
of my portraiture. So much good material constantly infused 
into society ought to improve the character of the compound, 
but the demoralizing effects of transplantation greatly neutra- 
lize the benefits. 

Take a family from their peaceful and happy hoimes in a 
community where good morals are observed, and the tone of 
society exercises a salutary influence over the thoughts of both 
old and young, and put them in such a place as this, where 
all ia chaotic, and the principles that regulate the social inter- 
course of men are not yet recognized as law, and their dignity 
of thought and prestige of position is bereft from them. They 
have to struggle among a greedy, unserupulous populace for 
the means of living; their homes baye yet acquired no com- 
fort, and they feel isolated and abandoned; and it is even 
worse upon the children; all corrective influence is removed 
from them, and the examples that surround them are often of 
the most vicious and worst possible description. All whole- 
some objects of ambition being removed, and money alone 
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substituted as the reward of their greed, they grow up unlike 
their fathers; and it is only those in whom there is a solid 
substratum of correct feeling that mature into good citizens 
and proper men, 

The girls, too, little darlings, suffer severely. They have 
left their worthy sweethearts behind, and cannot get back to 
them; and those who now offer themselves here are not fit to 
bestow a thought upon. Everything is strange to them. 
They misa their little social reunions, their quilting-parties, 
their winter quadrilles, the gossip of the village, their de- 
lightful summer haunts, and their dear paternal fireside. 
They have no pursuita except of the groaser kinds, and all 
their refinenients are roughed over by the prevailing struggle 
atter gold. 

Much stock is lost in crossing the Plains, through their 
drinking the alkali water which flows from the Sierra Nevada, 
becoming impregnated with the poisonous minera! either in its 
source Or in its passage among the rocks. There are also 
poisonous herbs springing up in the region of the mineral 
water, which the poor, famishing animals devour without 
stint. Those who survive until they reach the Valley ara 
generally too far gone for recovery, and die while resting to 
recruit their strength. Their infected flesh furnighea food to 
thousands of wolves, which infest this place in the winter, and 
ita effect upon them is singular. It depilates their warm 
conta of fur, and renders their pelts as bare as the palm of a 
man’s hand. My faithful dogs have killed numbers of them 
at different times, divested entirely of hair exeept on the 
extremity of the nose, ears, and tail. They present a truly 
comical and extraordinary appearance. 

This general loses of cattle deprives many of the poor emi- 
grants of the means of hauling their lightened waggons, which, 
by the time they reach my ranch, seldom contain anything 
more than their family clothing and bedding. Frequently I 
have observed waggons pass my house with one starve linpyoke 
of cattle to drag them, and the family straggling on foot 
behind. Numbers have put up at my ranch without a morsel 
of food, and without a dollar in the world to procure any. 
They never were refused what they asked for at my houge ; 
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and, during the short space that I haya spent in the Valley, I 
have furnished provisions and cther necessaries to the nmne- 
rous sufferers who have applied for them to a very serious 
amount. Some have since paid me, but the bille of many 
remain unsettled. Still, although a prudent business man 
would condeinn the proceeding, I cannot find it in iny heart 
to refuse relief to such necessities, and, if iy pocket suffers a 
httle, I hase my recompense in a feeling of internal satisfaction. 

My pleasant valley is thirty-five miles at its greatest 
breadth. It is irrigated by two streams, with their various 
small tributaries. These form a junction about ten miles from 
my house up the valley, which, as you remount it, becomes 
the central fork of the Feather Hiver. -\1] these streams 
abound with trout, some of them weighing seven or eizht 
pounds. In the main one there are also plenty of otter. 
Antelopes and deer are to be found the entire yea:, unless the 
winter is unusually severe, when they cross the inountains to 
the eastern slops. Grizzly bears come and ‘lisnppear again, 
without asking leave of any man. There are wolves of cvery 
apecies, together with foxes, hares, rabbits, and other anjinals. 
Of the feathered tribe, we have wild geese, ducks, sage heus, 
grouse, and a large variety of suatler hirds. Service-berries 
and cherries are the only kiuds of fruit that srow from nature’s 
cultivation. 

The growth of timber about the valley is principally pitch- 
pine, although there 1s a considerable intermixzture of cedar. 
I have never yet sown any grain, but I have cultivated a amail 
kitchen-garden, and raised cabbages, turmips, and radishes of 
great size. Ihave never known the anow to fall to a greater 
depth than three feet, and when the storms are over it dissolves 
very rapi§ *, notwithstanding the elevation is many thousand 
fest a te level of the Pacific. The snow clings to the 
mountain } ks that overlook the valley to the esstward the 
year round, and aa it is continually melting and feeding the 
streams, it keepa the water icy cold all the summer through. 
About & mile and a half distant from my house there is a large 
sulphur spring, and on the eastern slope, in the desert, there 
are copious hot springs, supplying the traveller with boiling 
water for his coffee without the cost of fuel. : 
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The Truchy rises on the summit of the Bierra Nevada, 
opposite the head-waters of the Yuba, and runs in an easterly 
direction until it loses itself in Pyramid Lake, about fifty miles 
east of this valley. This lake is a great natural curiosity, as it 
receives not alone the waters of the Truchy, but numerous 
other streams, and has no visible outlet; its surcharge of 
water probably filtering into the earth, like St. Mary's River, 
and some others I have met with. There is no place in the 
whole state that offers so many attractions for a few weeks’ or 
months’ retirement; for its charms of scenery, with sylvan and 
piscatorial sports, present unusual attractions. During the 
winter seas0n my nearest neighbours are sixteen miles away ; 
in the summer they are within four miles of my house, so that 
social broulls do not much disturb me. 

There is a pleasant historical incident associated with St. 
Mery‘s River, which, as it can be familiar to but few of my 
readers, I will relate here. The St. Mary's River is known to 
most persona as the River Humboldt, since that is the name 
that has been since conferred upon it, in honour of the dis- 
tinguished European traveller. I prefer the former name, as 
being more poetical, though leas assuming. An Indian woman, 
the wife of a Canadian named Chapineau, who acted as inter- 
preter and guide to Lewis and Clarke during their explorations 
of the Rocky Mountains, was suddenly seized with the pains 
of labour, and gave birth to a eon on the banks of this 
mysterious river. The Red-headed Chief (Clarke) adopted the 
child thus rudely issued into the world, and on his return to 
St. Louis took the infant with him, and baptized it Jobn 
Baptist Clarke Chapineau. After a eareful culture of his 
mind, the boy was sent to Europe to complete his education. 
But the Indian was ineffaceable in him. The Indian lodge 
and his native mountain fastnesses possessed greater charms 
than the luxuries of sivilized life. He returned to the desert 
and passed his days with his tribe. Mary, the mother of the 
child, was a Crow, very pleasing and intelligent, and may have 
been, for aught I know, connected with some of my many 
relatives in that tribe. It was in honour of this event, and to 
perpetuate her memory, that the river received its original name, 
S¢. Mary's, and as such is still known to the mountainsers. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Mistakes regarding the Character of the Indian--Extent of the Western 
Tribee—Their Character—How « War against them sbould be con- 
dyoted—Reflections—Closing Address to the Indian Hercina, 


S an American citizen, a friend of my race, and & sincere 
loyer of my country, and also as one well acquainted 
with the Indian character, I feel that I cannot properly 
eonclude the record of my eventful life without saying some- 
thing for the Red Man. Ji should be remembered, when 
judging of their acts, that they consider the conniry they 
inhabit as the gift of the ‘Great Spirit,’ and they resent in 
their hearts the invasion of the immigrant just as much as any 
civilized people would, if anather nation, without permission, 
should crosa their territory. It must aleo be understood, that 
the indians believe the buffalo to be theira by inheritance, not 
as game, but in the lighf of ownership, given to them by 
Providence for their support and comfort, and that, when an 
immigrant shoots a buffalo, the Indian locks upon it exactly as 
the destruction by & siranger of so much private property. 
With these ideas clearly in the mind of the reader, it can be 
understood why the Indian, in destroying a cow belonging to 
white people, or atesling a horse, considera himaelf as merely 
retaliating for injuries received, repaying himeelf, in fact, for 
what he has lost. For this act on the part of the Red Man, 
the United Btates troops ara often turned indiscriminately 
upon his race; the innocent generally suffer, and those who 
have raised the storro cannot understand of what crime they 
ean be guilty. 
But if the government is determined to make war upon the 
Western tribes, let it be done intelligently, and so effectually 
28 
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that mercy will temper justice. To attempt to chastise 
Indiana with United States troops is simply ridiculous; the 
expenes of such campaigns is only surpassed by their ineffi- 
ciency. The Indians live on horseback, and they can steal 
and drive off the government horses faster than it can bring 
them together. The Indiana having no stationary villages, 
they can travel faster, even with the encumbrance of their 
lodges, women, and children, subsisting themselves on buffalo 
slain on the way, than any force, however richly appointed, 
the country conld send against them. An army must tire out 
in such a chase before summer ig gone, while the Indians will 
constantly harass it with their sharp-shooters, and, should 
ceveral powerful tribes unite—not an unusual occurrence— 
many thousand men would make no impression, 

tt should also be recollected by our officers sent to fight in 
the Rocky Mountains, that the Indians have a mode of tele- 
graphing by the aid of robes and iirrora, and thua, by having 
their spies stationed at convenient distances, they convey 
intelligence of the movements of their enemies at great 
distances and in # very few minutes, thus informing villages 
whether it would be best to retreat or not. Some tribes 
telegraph by fires at night, and by smoke in the daytime. An 
officer might hear of a band of warriors encamped at a certain 
place ; he immediately makes a forced march, and when his 
troops arrive at their destination, those same warriors may be 
wany miles in his rear, encamped on his trail. 

A village of three hundred lodges of Crows or Cheyennes 
could, within thirty minutes after receiving an order to move, 
have all their lodges struck, the poles attached to the horses, 
and their men, women, and children going at full speed, and 
could thus outstrip the beat dragoons sent in their pursuit. 

I have seen enough of Indian treaties and annuities to satisfy 
me that their effects for good are worse than frnitless. The 
idea formed by the Indians ‘is that the annuities are sent to 
them by the great white chief because he is afraid of them, 
and wishes to purchace their friendship. There are some of 
the tribes—a very few-—who would keep a treaty sacred; but 
the majority would not be bound by one, for they cannot 
understand their nature. When caught at a disadvantage, 
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and reduced to enter into a compact, they would agree to any 
proposals that were offered ; but when the controlling power is 
Withdrawn, and they can repeat their depredations with 
apparent impunity, no moral obligation would restrain them, 
and the treaty that was negotiated at so much cost to the 
country proves a mere delusion, 

The officer having charge of an expedition against the 
Indians should rightly understand which dand of a tribe he is 
commissioned to punish. The Sionxs, for instance, which, a 
few years ago, could raise thirty thousand warriors, are divided 
into many bands, which, at times, are hundreds of miles 
apart. One band of that tribe may commit a depredation on 
the emigrant road, and the other bands not sven have heard of 
it: they do not hold themselves amenable for the misdeeds of 
another body totally distinet from them in social relations, and 
to inflict chaatisement upon them in such a case would bea 
manifest Injustice. But in a case of extreme danger all these 
bands coalesce. 

Other tribes have the same divisions into distinct bands, 
and many are hence Ied into the belief that cach band is a 
tribe. The Siouxs range over a territory upward of a thousand 
miles in extent from north to south, and thelr country 
embraces sors of the most beautiful spots in the world, as 
well for natural scenery as for extreme productiveness of soil. 
The Crows haye but one band proper, although they are 
generally divided into two villages, as being a more convenient 
arrangement to afford pasture for their immense herds of 
horses, and also to hunt the buffalo. But these two villages 
are seldom more than threes hundred miles apart, generally 
much nearer; they come together at least onee a year, and 
have frequent accidental coalitions in the course of their 
wanderings. They speak the Grovan language, from which 
nation they are an offshoot. 

The Pawnees are probably the most degraded, in point of 
morals, of all the Western tribes; they are held in such 
contempt by the other tribes that none will make treaties with 
them. They are a populous nation, and are inveterate against 
the whites, Killing ther wherever met. <A treaty concluded 
with that nation at night would be violated the next morning. 
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Those who engage in warfare with the Western Indians will 
remember thai they take no prisoners excepi women and 
ehildren. It has generally been believed that the Siouxa never 
kill white men, but this is a mistake; they have always killed 
tham. I have seen white men’s scalps in their hands, and 
many till fresh hanging in the smoke of their lodges. 

The Western Indians have no hummecks or evergiadas to 
fight among, but they have their boundless prairies to weary 
an army in, and the fastmesses of the Rocky Mountaine to 
ratreat to. Shonld a majority of those powerful nations 
coalesce in defence against one common enemy, it would ba 
the worst Indian war—the most costly in bleod and treasure 
that the national government has ever entered into. The 
coalition tribes could bring two hundred and fiffy thousand 
Warriors against any hostile force, and I know I am greatly 
within the limits of truth in assigning that number to them. 

If itis the policy of government to utterly exterminate the 
Indian race, the most expeditious manner of effecting this 
cught to be the ove adopted. The introduction of whisky 
among the Red Men, under the connivance of government 
agents, leads to the demoralization and sonsequent exter- 
mination, by more powerful races, of thousands of Indians 
annually. Still, this infernal agent is not effectual; the 
Indians diminish in numbers, but with comparative slowness. 
The most direct and speedy mode of clearing the land of them 
would be by the simple means of starvation—by depriving 
them of their hereditary sustenance, the buffalo. To affect 
this, send an army of huuters among them, to root out and 
destroy, in every possible manner, the animal in question. 
They can shoof them, poison them, dig pit-iails for them, and 
resort to numberless other contrivances to offace the devoted 
animal, which serves, it would seem, by the wealth of his 
carcass, to preserve the Indian, and thus impede the expanding 
development of civilization. 

To fight the Indians vi ef armis, the government could 
empicy no such effectual means as to take into its service five 
hundred mountaineers for the space of one year, and any one 
tribe of Indians that they should fall foul of could never 
survive the contest. Such men, employed for that purpose, 
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would have no encumbrance from mperfinous baggage to 
impede them in « pursuit or a retreat over their illimitable 
plains, The mode of life of a mountaineer just fits him for an 
Indian fighter, and if he has te submit fo privation, and put 
up with an empty cominissariat, he has the means of support 
always at band, He is so much an Indian from habit that be 
can fight them in their own way: if they steal his horses he 
can steal theirs in return ; if they snatch a hasty repose in the 
open air, it is all he asks for himself, and his health and spirits 
are fortified with such regimen. It is only by men possessing 
the qualities of the white hunter, combined with Indian habiis, 
that the Indians can be effectually and economically conquered. 

I have now presented s plain, unvarnished statement of the 
most noteworthy occurrences of my life, and, in ao doing, I 
have necessarily led the reader through a variety of savage 
acenes at which his heart must sicken, The narrative, how- 
ever, is not without its use. The restless youthful mind, that 
wearies with the monotony of peaceful avery-day existence, 
and aspires after a coarser of wild adventure and thrilling 
romance, will find, by my experience, that such a life is by 
no means one of comfort, and that the excitament whieh it 
affords is yery dearly purchased by the opportunities lost of 
gaining far more profitable wisdom. Where one man would 
be apared, as I have been, to pass through the perils of inating, 
the encounters with the savage, and the fury of the wild 
beasts, and still preserve his life, and attain an age of near 
threescore, it is not too much to say that five hundred would 
perish, with not a aingle loved one near to catch his last 
whispered aceent, would die in the wilderness, either in 
solitude, or with the fiendish savage shrieking in revolting 
triumph in his ear. 

I now close the chapter of my eventinl life. J feel that 
time is pressing; and the reminiscences of the past, stripped 
of sll that was unpleasant, come crowding upon me. My 
heart tourna naturally to my adopted people. I think of my 
son, who is the chief; I think of his mother, who went 
unharmed through the medicine lodge; I think of Bar-chee- 
am-pe, the brave heroine. I see her, tearful, watching my 
departure from the banks of the Yeliow Stone. Her nation 
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expects my return, that I may be buried with my supposed 
fathers, but none looks so eagerly for the great warrior as 


PINE LEAF, THE INDIAN HEROINE. 


I’ve seen her in her youthful years ; 
Her heart was light and free, 

Her black eyez never dimm’d with tears, 
So happy then waa she. 

When warriers from the fight returu'd, 
And halted ior display, 

The trophies that the victora won 
She wae first to bring away. 


- 


Tye seen her kiss her brother's check 
When he was called to go 

The lurking enemy to seek, 
Or chase the buffalo, 

She loved him with @ sister's love : 
He was the only aon; 

And “ Pine Leaf” prized him far above 
The warriors’ henrte she'd wor. 


T’ve seen her in her mourning bours— 
That brother had been slain: 

Her head, that oft was decked with flowers, 
Now shed it¢ erumaon rain; 

Her bleeding head and bleeding hand— 
Her erimson, clotted hair— 

Her brother's in the spirlt land, 
And hence her keen despair. 


Tye heard her make a solemn yow— 
+ A warrior I wili be 

Unti! a hundred foes shail bow, 
And yield their scalps to me ; 

[ will revenge my brother's death— 
I swear it on my life, 

Or never, while I draw a breath, 
Will I become a wife.” 


I've seen her on her foaming steed, 
With battle-axe in hand, 
Pursuing at her utmost speed 
The Black Foot and Shi-an. 
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T'va seen her wield her polished lance 
A hoandred times and mora, 

When charging flerce in the advance 
Amid the hattle’a roar. 


I've seen her with her ecalping-Enife 
Sprirg on the fallen foo, 

And, ere he was yet roid of life, 
Make sure to count her coo. 

I’ve seen her, at full apeed again, 
Oft draw her trusty bow, 

Across her arrow take good aim, 
And lay & warrior low. 


I've heard her say, “I'll take my shield, 
My battle-aze, aud bov, 

And follow yon, ihrongh glen or field, 
‘Where'er you dare to go; 

I'l) rosh amid the blgod and atrife 
Where any warrior leads :*’ 

Fine Leaf would choose to lose her life 
Amid such daring dees. 


I've heard her aay, * The spirit land 
Is where my thoughts incline, 

Where I oan grasp my brother's hand, 
Extended now for mine. 

There's nothing now in this wide world— 
No ties that bid me stay : 

But, a broken-hearted Indian girl, 
I weep both night and day. 


‘Be tellg me in my midnight dreame 
I must revenge hie fall, 
Then come where flowers and cooling streams 
Burronnd their spirits, all. 
He tells me that the bunting-pround, 
Mo far away on high, 
Is filled with warriors all around 
Who nobly here did die. 


‘* He says that all is joy and mirth 
Where the Great Spirit lives, ; 

And joy that's never Enown on earth 
He constantly receives. 
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No brother to revenge his wrongs— 
The war-path is my road: 

A few more days I'll aing his songs, 
Then hie to his abode.” 


I've heard her aay, “T'll be your bride ; 
You've walied long, I know; 
A hundred foes by me have died, 
By my own hand laid low. 
Tis for my nation’s good I wed ; 
For I would still be free 
Until I slumber with the dead ; 
But I will marry thee." 


And when I left the heroine, 
A tear stood in her eye 
As last J held her hand in mine, 
And whispered a good-bye. 
“Oh, will you soon return again 7" 
The heroine did cay ; 
‘Yea, when the prean grass decks the plain,” 
I snoid, and came away, 
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features of the series." — Fae Guardian. 
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